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INTRODUCTION 

A. Purpose : During the sev^en month's perit)d from November 1,^ 1977 to 
May 31, 1978 (NIE Grant #0B-NIE-G-78-0108) Prd5ec| FACS undertook to pre- 
pare for an in depth study of tf^^arenting and education functions of 
families i.Ti the context of their homes and communities. This explora- 
tory effort consisted of an examination of the literature on parent edu- 
cation and a preliminary survey of^a nymber of ongoing^^ parent education 
programs. The f^rposes of these activities were to (1) pro\dde an up-to- 
date picture^ of existing parent education program research and (2) devel- 
op methods of gathering information to describe currently existing parent 
education prograi^s and projects designed to provide support to families 
in thpir parenting and educational functions. By examining models of 
and approaches to parent education programs in the literature, FACS hoped 
to identify areas where additional research was needed. Then, utilizing 
the knowledge obtained on existing programs, FACS would be able to select 
suitable targets for a more in depth examination of parent education pro- 
gram problems in the SEDL region. The tasks undertaken during this se- 
ven month period were designed to provide a solid theoretical- and. empiri-^ 
cal foundation for carrying out proposed research, development and ser- 
vic^goals projected for FACS during the next five years. ^ 

B. Need: Continuity, congruity, match or mismatch between values and 
practices of the child's home and the school's social system are powerful 
predictors of school adjustment and educational attainment. Children's 
early experiences in the family, and the degree of family support for 

•their participation in the formal educational system are important fac- 
tors in determining school adjustment and educational success, 

. ' , - \ ' 



A reciprocal relationship exists between home and school. Through- 
out tljfe child's school career, the home continues to be a key element 
for support and reinforcement of school -promoted outcomes, values and 
practices. On the other hand, through the child and often^in direct out 
reach activities, the school tries to effect changes in children and 
their family life. 

When both school and home hold similar values and "speaj< the same 
language," their interactions' and relationships usually are seen as har- 
monious, legitimate and mutually reinforcing. When language and/or val- 
ues differ, however, communication can break down and the school can be 
perceived as not responsive to the need SN^f some or most of its clients 
— children and their families. ^ ^ / 

Both the educational artlf sociological literature have documehted 
the mismatch between prior socialization and school demands-in low in- 
. come and minority group populations. The poor quality of children's 
school experiences often leads io a career of small failures that build 
Into larger failures, including school drop out and delinquency. A ma- 
jority of the studies which document home and school mismatches were 
concerned with school achievement and intelligence scores. "Cultural 
deprivation" and a "culture of poverty" were proposed as intervening 
variables which attempted to explain the relationship between family 
background and schoDl failure. Maiiy, of the earlier federal compensatory 
educational programs were designed to make up- for home-based deficien- 
cies befpre the child started schpol. 

■ The culture of poverty literature has come under increasing attack 
from a number of sources. ~" Sociol'bgists, anthropologists, scholars, and 
educators involved in multicultural /bilingual education are concerned 



witti the validity^ of a model which posits that a given culture is defi- 
cient. Individual researchers ire looking mofe carefully at strength's 
of families in low income conrounities and ^ adaptive mechanisms which* 

' can help facilitate fa^mil'ies" abilities to cope with and succeed in 
their environments. 

The research efforts of Project FACS proposed to foctjs on two fam- 
ily functions: (1) the primary responsibility* for child rearing that 
takes place from birth on, and (2) the secondary responsibility for the 
child's education, which begins with the enrollment of the child in the 
formal educational system. The family role in the education of children 
is usgally considered to be of a secondary nature, one of supporting and 
reinforcing the efforts of agencies (schools) that are entrusted with 
the primary responsibility for educating the children. 

Child-rearing and education differ in terms of the temporal se- 
quence in which they take place, the people who have primary responsi- 

'bility for each, and the intended outcomes!. The child-rearing function " 
during the early years fs'^' considered to be a primary responsibility of 
the family,' in particular of the parents. It has as a goal to produce 

¥ 

relatively competent, autonomous individuals, capable of .taking care of 
themselves, interacting with others, communicating in the oral language 
of their community^ and profiting from additional experiences which they 
become eligible for when they reach school age. 

The formal educa-tion of children usually takes place in later child- 
hood and is considered to be the primary responsibility of schools. It 
has as a goal to prepare the individual to function as a productive mem- 
ber of the society. The traditional separation between child-reading 
and education has been challenged lately by a change in thinking with 



respect to when "schooling" should begin. This" is evidenced by the in- 
creasing availability of kindergarten programs and the significant ' 
growth of preschool programs* designed for even younger children. The 
need for parents' participation in and responsibility for this early edu 
catiorr is thought to%e greater than it is for later schooling, but even 
there expanded. efforts are made to recruit parents and older siblings in 
a supporting role to the school-based actwties. The extension of edu- 
cation to the younger years has been- accompanied by a greater partici- 
4)ation by'educatibnal and non-educational institutions and agencies in 
providing parent education. » ^ ^ ^ 

Thus, schools have become active in facilitating the involvement of 
parents in educational and trafning experiences that are expected tQ^ 
help them smooth the transition between home and school. These efforts 
of the school to change the home have been accompanied by pressures 
from parents to make schools more responsive to the special needs of 
their children, both in terms of (1) curriculum, methods, languaq^and 
(2) special services for special populations, e.g., bilingual, migrant, 
and handicapped students. 

Families do not e)cist in isola.tion; many ot^er institutions in the 
community, both educatipnal and non-educational, affect the ways in 
which families perform theif^ functions. The family is viewed as an in- 
tegral and interactive part of a complex of networks, institutions and 
systems (usually referred to as the community) that constitute the en- 
vironment in which the parenting function takes place. In order to help 
bring about better relationships between home and school r thereby en- 
hancing the.l>ves of children, ^ need exists to increase the understand- 
ing of the relationships between these various individuals and groups.* 
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FACS^roposed to deal with this need by studying and analysing parent- 

educatipn programs as means for developing more effective interactions 

^ ' *^ ^ 

ancj actions, on the part of home and schools in providing for the wel V 

[ j. -^-^ ^ * . ■ 

being of Children. i 

C. long Range Goal and Objectives : " - *. • 

1. The pverall goal of Project FACS is to contribute to th^* en- 

/ .-^ ^ . ' . ^ 
hancement of Jthe contexts iji >/hich ehildren^gjco>i^and develop--^ family, 

. ' school ancT. community. Project FACS hopes to buiTd a base of infor-^ 

mation that would be valuable to develop 'programs to support those 

who are the important people in these^ontexts--parents, caretakers, 

school and commLmity personnel. 

2. The general objectives proposed for FACS during tiK^xt five 
years are as follows: j ' 

. To identify the institutions and ageTicres that influence the 

competence with Wh^ich the family carries out ^ts functions. 

. To understand the mechanisms by which educational ahd non- 
^ucational institution in the coiminity influence the ^ 

* parenting and educational functions'of the family 

\ To understand the nature of the reciprocal influences between 
family and school and the factors that affect th^ nature, de- 
gree, and intensity of these reciprocal influences. 
. To identify\and describe specific programs designed to support 
family functibris in parenting and education. ' 
\ . To identify, develop and assist in the implementation of edu- 
\ cational practices^ programs and policies that ihcrease the 

competency of the family to rear and assist in the education • 
f of children. 



To provide decis ion-makers ^Bod the pubVic.with up-to-date 



- information ^nd soHnd>es^earch ^findings in the area of fam- 

\ily support in orcf§r to set policies;' pihiorlties and' tfeflvr^^ 

, . ery systems f^r these services. ^ 

The Activities (Tasks) to be completed^ in Phase I ^Novembfer 1> 1977- 
May 3U 1978) were as follows : ^ ' 

!• Review of the literature . A comprehensive review of social science 
literature was to be' performed. Tentative general areas included exain- 
ination of family-social environment relationships, family' support agen- 
cy relationships and family support systems in general. Descriptions 
and evaluations of programs and experiences in parent/family involvement 
in education were to be reviewed to identify models and/or types of par- 
tip^^ory mechanisms, criteria for success or effectiveness, impact on 
the participant^ the children and , the educational institirbion. 

Special attention was to be given to current literature on fam|^,€!f 



and communities characterized by low sociQ-economic levels, minority 
group membership, and one-parent and wor^cing mother f ami 1 ies., fhe re- 
view was to help identify special conditions under which family support 
is most critical and it was to pointto the most promising agencies/de- 
livery 'systems. This would guide the selection of families, communities 
and programs to be studied in depth in the later phases of the FACS 
effort. ^ . 

Product : A document outlining the approaches and models pro|^^d in the 
literature which describes the role of community institutions and agen- 
cies in support of the parenting and educational function of the family. 
2. Pilot test and revision of survey . A survey was to be designed and 
carried out in a limited area to i^ntify and describe programs and^c- 
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tivities designed tq, support the parenting function and to promote pa- 

,rent invdlyement in the education of children. This included develop- 

• ^ - " ^ - ■ ' '{ 

ment of both the stratdgtes to loc'ate and identify the specific pro- 

grams' and tjie actual surveyinstrument to. gather information about the 
programs. This information W|s to include target for the program, goals, 
sponsoring agency, staffing, funding, specific Objectives , etc. 
Pro^cts : A set of well-.deih'ned strategies for identifying and contact- 
ing programs. A reliable and valid pilot tested survey form. 
3. Survey data storage and retrieval system . The information generated' 
by survey was to be coded, reduced, summarized, ancf stored in the 
form of an expanding data ba^e. Tiie goal was to design a system to keep 
and update. the information about the programs identified- in the state 
and t/egion for dissemination and ^technical assistance purposes in later 
phases of this project*. 

Product : A data .storage and retrieval system to handle cfirrent and pro- 
jected survey information to be gathered in later stages. 
Project Modifications 

tWe goals and objectives outlined above correspond to the five-year 
plan formulated for Project FACS. The specific tasks and- objectives 
for the current seven month period were proposed as outlined above to 
NIE, arid were later n)odified in direct conversations with the Project 
Officer and other NIE staff and consultants. The major modifications of 
the scope of work resulted in a more restricted literature review, which 
concentrated efforts on locating and assessing the conceptual and re- 
search literature dealing with parent education programs, regardless of 
who sponsored them or where they were located. The decision to focusi on 
parent education rather than on parent involvement was based on the exam- 



ination of a continuum 6f<parent interactions with the educational ,sys- 
tem developed by FACS,and 4jsed tn the cJourse of discussions, wjth iirE"^^ 
staff (see Figure 1).. The components of the continuuifn'^are not separate 
entities or distinguishable units. The gontiniium is a Schematic repre- 
sentation of a continuous flow of activity and reflects a riising level 
Of sophistication, competence as parents and individuals, and oV^ganized 
power'and participation of^the public in the educational system and 
American society. It also reflects a rising level of responsiveness of 
educational institutions. Most parent education programs are organized so 
that the flow of influence goes from'the educational institution^ to pa^ 
rents. In some parent involvement programs, however, parents are in- 
volved in the decision-making process vis-a-vis the institutions, so 
that influence flows in the other direction. Between these t\^d is a 
transitional type of program where parents and thei^educationaLigirfitu- 




cooperate on more of a shared basis. The chart reprdducec 
Figure 1 reflects this continuum of parent interactions with the educa- 
tional system. 

The decision was made to eliminate literature dealing with pgirent 
(citizen) participation in governance, since it was beyond the areas 
of interest and expertise of the Project staff. In addition, it was 
decided that the main thrust of the review would be on literature / 
pertinent to parent; education programs. The decision to focus on parent 
education rather than on parent involvement was based on the fact that 
parent education programs are not limited to -ieducational institutions. 
Unlike parent involvement , Which is based exclusively within educational 
institutions, parent education programs span a range of contexts which in- 
clude both educational and non-educational settings. Because the pri- ^ 
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■; ; ■ FIGURE 1 

THEORETICld CONTINUUH, OF PARENT INTERACTIONS WITH THE EDUCATIONAL SySTEH: 
^ ■ PARENT INVOLVEMENT, " 



PARENT AS RECiWF 
INFORHATION.^OIRECTION OR TRAINING 
(Institution Directed) 



PARENT AS ACTIVE, INVOLVED 
: * talPANT 
(Institution i Parents as Active 
Co-Particip'ants) 



' ■' PAR^^T (CITIZEN) CONTROL 

pArent-directed '. ' 
involvement-participation 

(Parents as Change Agents, Institution's 
Recipient) 



Parental Input : Low level of parental input to 
schools (throu'gt) institution- 
directed service to school might Ije 
high)] direct parental contribution 
* to school-based educational process; 
no contribution to social change 



Im^ct Target : Individual parent or parent groups; 
, (Generally in line with psycholo- , 
f ■ gical approach; concern with in- 
dividual, adjustment) . 

tmmr of Needs ; Educational institution or 
.experts 

Hotivating Rationale ; Deficits in impact target 
1 and/or superior knowledge 
'of educational experts ' 



Iirmedlate Goal; 



f 

Ultimate Outcome: 



Parent education: change Ifi 
parent attitudes 1 concomitant . 
change Jn behavior; or utilization 
of parent services, smoother 
functioning of institution 

flore positive Impact of parent 
on child, academic success of 
child, better fit of child in- 
to. formal educational pro- 
cess; of (Smoother functioning 
of institution 



Special Influences ; 



Examples : Many parent education efforts, parent 
/ newsletters; parent-teacfier conferences, 
PTA, home visits 



Moderate to iiilghilevel df^" give-and-take interact)ons 
with schools an(FWucatii)n expet|5i moderate tp ' 
high level of parental contribilifon. to school 4se(i 
educational process; possibility exists of s^ 
parental contribtftiDn to inst^ution or social 
change 



Mutual impacting o^f/fJJrents & schools, Potential - 
exists for power struggle. (More in line with 
sociologicafapproach-concern \i\t\\ impact of 50cia' 
environment on people) 

Parents, institutions a^id experts mutually assess 
needs 

•Participatory dpcracy, humanitarian value systein 
civjl rights movements, social movtment for parent 
involvement in^edupation and schoon responsive- 
ness and accountability. Hutual4«k of fit be- 
tween culture of local connunibies and education 
establishment 

Mutual change, mutual give-and-take ^ 



Mutual change for benefit of children 



Local factors such as racial characteristics, 
attitudes of cooperation/antagonism, and size 
of both school i community; legislative or , 
administrative mandates affecting availability 
of jobs & positions for parents & other oppor- 
tunities for involvement; school openness i 
responsiveness reflected by knowledge about, 
training in, and cofiniitment to school -comnunity 
relations by teathers i administrators 

Parents as employees, staff, policy makers, 
advisors, planners; growth of parent involve- 
ment in Head Start, Follow Through i Bilingual 
Programs 



High lev*l,of 'p|rental input to or impact on 
scka};/hiifl level of indirect parental impact 
on pool:%^ educ2(tiofi'process; direct pa- 
renftl.cqnt'rtbution to institution-social • 
change . . ^ 

\ ^ ■ ^ ; A \ ' 

Institution or larger society, (Social action 
approach); " 



Parent groups, civil rights groups, local com- 
nity' . 

Failure of educational institution or larger ' 
society 



Change in educatfonaHnstitutions or society 



Increased social competence of all children" in- 
cluding their academic success, by Qhanges with- 
^'n the broad socia^l environment ■ 



/ 



Conunity cqntrol i decentralization movement of 
early 70's ' 



I ' ■ ■ / 

mary focus of FACS is on the family 1n the context of the community, i/ic 
was felt that a focus on programs which are located in a range of com-, I 
rnqnity institutions was more adequate tO|the purposes of the project 



Since the focus of the review wa?-^on parent education programs, parent 
involvement programs would be included only if they.contaiiied a signifi- 
cant pajrJent education, compyanent. The criteria for selecting clocuments 
for review, then, was restricted to those dealing with prograimsf in which 
parents were the target of some educational intervention ai'^ed/at chang- 
ing some aspett of their performance as parents. It was decided to in- ' 
elude in the review any report about i!)arent' education prograiTK irrespec- 



tive of the type of agency sponsoring the program. 



\ 
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PARENT EDUCATION AND PARENT EDUCATION , PROGRAMS IN THe| LITERATURE 

A. Scope of the ^^iterature Review and Review Procedures : The revised 

FACS literature review was designed 1^ provide the background informa- 

•tlon necessary to define aTpT pi an* future research iafforts. The origi- 

• ft 

nal scope of effort for FACS was to. have encon^assed the social scifence 
literature dealing with the family and cormiunity. On the basis of ne- 
gotiations with NIE staff and consultants, the scope of the review was 
narrowed to Pirent Education programs as repr^seTitati ve of selected as- 
pects of the /relationships between family and corranumty. These programs 
were^lected because they encompass a range of cofnmunity institutions 
which have^xplicit links between their stated purposes as support sys- 
tems .and the „famiiy's'*1''unction of child rearing. 

The review was de^^qned to meet the followinn general oL ves; 
' - '1 ■ ' 

1. To clarify c; a relationship between Parent Education n& Pa- 

' rent Involvement in Education ' 

2. To summarize the results of recent 4)arent education research 

3. To determine the range and variety of parent education programs 
reported in the literature 

4. To determine the quality and quantity of informatian available 
in the report?, about parent education programs. 

The FACS literature review consisted of four steps designed to pro- 
vide systematic coverage of available materials and to help generate in- 
formation needed for the next phase of study. The steps were as follows: 
1) Identification, 2) Document Classification^ 3) Preliminary Review, 
and 4) Data Reduction. These steps will be briefly described here. 
1. Identification . The primary sources of information utilized by FACS 
w6re the ERIC and CUE bases. Searches were sutimitted to ERIC to generate 



materials on the following topics: 

a. Parent- School Relationships, 

b. Parent Etlucation Models 

c. Community Involvement X. 

d. Parent Education Programs 

e. PareTrt Education Theories 

f. Parent Education Reviews 

g. Community Services 

These general topic areas were cross-tabulated to produce five dif- 
ferent sear^eh^of the ERIC data base i a total of approximately 800 na- 
terlals were generated by the searches. 

. In addition to ERIC and CUE/ the University of Texas Main Library 
and the PMIC library housed at SEDL were u*^^^ to locate materials. Bio- 
lio iphies^rom recent reviews of parent education programs were also 
examined. The ERIC/CUE searches were found to' be very comprehensive, 
and library searches uncovered very few materials not listed in the 

ERIC printouts. * 

% * 

2. Document Classification , Given the large number of references gene- 
rated by^ the identification strategies, it was necessary to design a 
system to sort, classify, select and eliminate materials. To accomp- 
lish this task, a set of coding guidelines was developed (see Appendix 
A). The development of the coding categories was based on a combina- 
tion of (.1) ideas from several of the major conceptual overviews such ^is 
Stanford Institute (1973) , Goodson and Hess 0976, Hess et al 0971)! 
Dobson and Dobson (1975), an(J^(2) the needs of the FACS project. The 
conceptual overviews were used primarily to create a preliminary typo- 
logy of the different types of parent programs for use in the coding 
guidelines. The conceptual overviews used various classifv:ation schemas 
to describe parent education programs, and they were not always in 
agreement. For example, programs were classified in terms of underlying 

20 , 



assumptions, parent roles, location of program, etc.. After considering - 
a number of different alternatives, it was determined that categorizing 
programs by. parental role vis-a-vis the educational institution would be 
the most efficient system since a quick perusal of each document would 
be sufficient to obtain the information required. The following paren-' 
tal roles were selected for*lnclusioil on th^ coding sheet: 

a* Parents as Learners . This role involved program activities 

which were primarily directed toward teaching th^ parents some 

skill, new behavior, etc. 
y b. Parents as Workers in the School . (Parents particip^ated ,in 

school activities in one of a number of roles, such as volunteers, 

paraprofessionals, etc. 

c- Parents as Consultants . Parents were utilized as resources, 
parent opinion was solicited; etc. 

Parents as Decisjon-Makers . Activities which involved parents 
in policy making, participation by 'parents in activities which as- 
sured them of some measure of control . 

e.jj Parent Inclusion . A generally defined category intended for 
materials which deal wi-th parent involvement in school -related ac- 
tivities, but which are either not covered by 3 or 4 above or in- 
sufficiently desc*:ibed in the reports. 

In addition to classifying materials according to the aforementioned 
" roles, the coding sheets also were used to classify materials according ^ 
to the purpose of the document, such as Description of Single Programs, 
Review of Programs, etc. 

. Because one original purpose of the FACS Project was to examine dif- 
ferent community institutions, two different coding sheets were prepared. 

' \ ' J ' ' 
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One code sheet was intended for use with materials describing programs 
which were based educational institutions. The non-school based igpde 
sheet utilised the same categories with- the' exception that parental role 
#2, Parents as Workers in the School, was alter^ed to reflect work-in the 
corrmujiity (see Appendix A). 

The code sheets were used with the 8D0 materials ^ner;ate^ by the 
FACS identification activities. This resulted in clusterings of mater i- 
als by parental role and typeVt document. Fo|/'example, there were clus- 
ters Qf materials which described non-schooT^based programs which taught 
parents parenting skills or clusters of r e/earch studies concerned wtth 

school-based programs teaching parents tfi^ tutor the ir children. 

V . '\ . / — ' 

3. Preliminary Review . The completed^ code sheets were examined to de- 

- / 

termine which clusters of materials i^ight be more important to the. FAGS 
Project. Since a focus of -the project was, primarily on programs which 
use educational techniques to teach parents rither than on programs 
which were designed to involve paren^fs iVi goyernsmce, the tnaterials 
clustered under the Parents As Learners. categories were selected for 
attention. Annotated cards were prepared for all materials in both tjie 
School and Non-School based code sheets which weris concerned with Parents 
As Leafrners. Each card was coded according to both' document type (e.g.. 
Description, Researchi etc.) and program content ^nd sorted according 
to the coding classification. 

This preliRWMiry sorting and review of niaterials clearly highlighted 
an important distinction in the types of information contained in the lit- 
erature. Those materials which clustered in 
Programs, Conceptual Materials, or Literatiir 



ithe Resejarch Study, Review of 
Review cells on the code 



7 

sheets (referred to hereafter as Research Oriented Documents (RODs)) 
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^differed significantly from tfiose materials clustered in the Description 
or Evaluation of Single Program cells (referred to hereafter aJ^ Dg^gcrip- 
tive Reports (DRs)). - ' ( 

The RODS were evaluative in nature and designed to answer research 
questions having to do with the effectiveness anrd replicability of the 
programs. The DRs were descriptive in na^Jlire and designed to present 
irfformation about the operation of a program and the services delivered 
by the program. 

The RODS focused almost exclusively on nationally recognized pro- 
grams which were primarily carried.out in educational institutions. 
The vast majority of programs examined in the RODs were designed to 
teach parents to tutor their own children and were intpnded to'^affect 
the child's cognitive functioning. The DRs discussed smaller scale, 
service oriented programs designed to 'impact ^ wider range of parental 
roles, to afffiDt parents and children in a variety of ways, ^d which 
were sponsored^ty a number of different agencies. 

The ReseareH Oriented Documents and the Descriptive Reports con- 
tributed different kinds of infomation to the FACS -Project. The RODs 
contributed examples of different Conceptu^^Vapproaches to parent ed- 
ucation programs and documentetd research efforts to determine program 
effectiveness. The research and conceptual approaches also contributed 
Insights used to develop a ^methord to^analyze the DRs. The Descriptive 
Reports illustrated the range of Parent Education programs and the ex- 
tent to which available reports provide sufficient information to deter- 
mine what wa§ the feature .of the program and the social context in which 
it operated. ~ 

4. Data Reduction .^ A total of ST^rograms were identified as the 
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Descriptive Reports. In order t^ analyze these 87 programs, FACS de- 
"veloped a standardized Program Data Sh6et (PDS) (See Appendix A) based 
on the approaches described in the RODs and the needs of the FACS Pnoj- 
ect. The PDS was designed to extract information from each of the 

c . ■ ' ' ^ 

I ■ ^ * . . , ^ _ 

reports which could serve as t/ie basis *or comparing infonjiatleTn across 
progreuns in a systematic way. * : 

The PDS contained a total of- 8 dimensiolis: ^ 

1. Program'^identif ication information 

2. Target population and participant characteristics ^ 

3. Program staff characteristics 

7 • 

4. Program^ content and delivery modes ; 

5. Program evaluation/results 

6. Rationale/Motivation for programs \ 

7. Sociocultural Context 

8. Needs perceived by leaders/promoters > * 

A PDS was filled out for each of the 87 reports. As was expected, 
the amount and detail in the Descriptive Reports was highly variable; 
some had complete information on some topics, but incomplete information 
•on others; spme reports were inadequate in almost ^1 dimensions. It 
should be noted that the amount and quality of information on dimensions 
6, 7,^ an(i 8 above was inadequate for most reports. These dimensions, 
ttferefore, receive no attention in the analysis presented below. 

To summarize^ the FACS literature review consisted of four major 
-steps^ Identification, ^^cument Classification, Preliminary Review^ 
and Data Reduction. These procedures identified two distinct types of 
documents which contained different kinds of information. The anailysis 
of these two types of documents are reported in the next five sections. 



which Include discussions of 4 )\ Parental Boles, 2) the dis'tlnctfon be- 

• » « •. _ . 

tween parent education and parent Involvement, 3) evidence for the 
.effectiveness of^pare/it' education, 4) the range of different types of 
parent education. programs, and 5) conclusions and recommendations 
derived from the literature. ^ ^ " - 

B. Parent Roles : Parent Education Programs are a form of social 
support to h^lp peirents better perf,orm their role of bringing up chil- 
dren. The determination that with increased knowledge parents might 
be able to perform their role better can be made by the parents them- 
selves. In other cases, professionals determine that parents need 
help after observing the parents or after examining the children whom 
failure might be ascribed to what their parents did or did not do. 

Tjie relative helplessness of the human infant is a basic characterr 
isticiJf the human condition; the human infant after birth will be 

dependent on others for survival for a long time. The mother-father- 

< ■ 

child nuclear' family is the social unit into which most contemporary 
American infants, are born and the societal expectation is that the 
parents will be responsible for bringing up the child. The initial 
helplessness of infants gives rise to th^ir need for nurturance, while 
their increased mobility and autonomy later will require some ineasure 
of control by parents and other caretakers. 

The allocation to the father and mother of specific tasks and 
responsibility for child rearing constitutes the basis for the defini- 
tion of parental roles. "Sex differences account for some special iza-Mon 

'- <^ - . .J 

(i.e. the mother breastfeeds^, while most other differences are deter- 
mined by the social practices of the group. , ^ ^ 

^ f fir > • , 

' Win^h (1971) has noted that the characteristics of child rearing 



practices ( the .content of parental roles) in any soc;i^ty are det,enn)ri*ecl 

by (1) the conception of the^ture-and pptentiaTi ties a^ibed to the 

'human infaht, (2) the chai^actaristics of 'the adult ideal into^mich the 

9hild must evolve, and (3) the be.liefs held about the ^procedures t^^^ 

will help the child* becope such an adult. Chariges in the sg^cially. domr 
. . ^' ^ '^^\r ■ ' ' ' ^ , : / V ^ -^'^ 

inant bel,iefs related to each of these thre^ elements will Substantially 

alter the nature of the child rearing practices. 

Child rearing practices are socially determined 'in part by the 
learning opportunities artd types of models available to parents. The 
family of origin provides one such model; other family units in the 
neighborhood and accessible relatives in extended, multigenerational 
families may also .serve as models. Industrialization and urbanization 
results jn more and more prospective parepts who are deprived of these 
real-y.fe models. Residential patterns and the size of the housing 
units accompany a de'cirease in the size'of the household family unit, 
thus depriving young people of close experiences with practicing parents 
as models and the advice of older, more experienced relatives. 

These real\life models have given way in today's society to models 
presented in the mass' media. Advice comes more in the form of magazines 
and books rather than from direct personal contact. Formal educational 
programs have J^een designed to provide young people with information and 
skills to prepare them for parenthood. The Family Life Education 
tradition, which includes marriage preparation as well as education 
for parenthood, is one, such program. In addition, parents have 
been the .target or jformal parent education programs in America since 
the last part of the j^ineteenth century. The content of such parent 
education programs and in general the advice given to parents has been 
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diverse and often contradictory. Some trends in advice to parents hav^ 
been documented by examining the content of specific publications, such 
as popular magaziines and books (Sunley, 1955; Stendler, 1950; Wolfestein, 
1953). . ' 

The content of advice and education for parents responds to the 
beliefs held by dominant segments of the society. A -major source of 
advice to parents has been. the religious teachings representing'the 
. dominant Christian tradition of American society. The post World War I 

period has seen the rise to prominence of behavioral scientists as the^ 
major shapers'of child rearing advice. Although their advice has often 
been contradictory, there are clear trends that have become dominant at 
certain times. As we shall see, the current interest in the role * 
of the parent as 'the child's first teacher has been greatly influenced 
by. child development i^ear^tr/^ractical application of this research is 
apparent in the compensatory education movement. . / 

C. From Parent Education to Parent Involvement and Back Again : The- 
compensatory education efforts of the 1960's were based on research 
which suggested that parental influence was extremely important in the 
early years o^a child's cognitive development. These findings, together 
with the social philosophy of the War on Pove/ty, which stressed 'the need 
for community involvement, renewed interest in parents as the focus of 
-intervention. .Numerous Early Childhood Education programs were imple- 
mented which varied in the type, focus and intensity of i-nterventibn. 
Some programs were directed to the child but used the parents as 
resources, volunteers and sometime? as staff members. Some programs 
were directed t,o the' parent as a means to provide early eduq|tjon to 
the children, and some involved parents as decision-makers. As these 
,'. " ^ programs become more prevalent and various combinations and alternatives 
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were tried out, they became the subject of research studies which 
attempted to pfovide an assessment of their effectiveness.* This 
literature constitutes the primary background* for some current 
confusion in parent education/ ^ ^ 

An examination oVs^fhe current research literature, on parent ed- 
ucation reveals a peculiar state of affairs. The attempt to'define 
"parent education" both as a concept and as a social fact presents 
a difficult problem. The term occurs witii great frequency in the 
current literature, often unaccompanied by a concise definition, in- 

deed, often Without any definition at all. , It is regularly used^by 

J// ' 
an author interchangeably with other terms, which for other authors 

have distinctly different meanings.* Further, programs are identified 
a^J'pa^perf^ education programs" without explanation as to the parameters 
of the activities to be included under the label. The problem of ident- 
^ifying a program as a "parent education program" parallels the problem 
of definititm^t^fjthe terms: programs are often described using inter- 
changeable labels; terms are used to describe the program with which 
others would disagree, ^his state of affairs clearly presents problems 
for workers in the field as well as for researchers attempting to study 
ongoing social processes. 

Brim (1959), Gordon. (1977), and Schlocsman (1976) have made con- 
Jtributions to the historical background of parent education programs. 
Beginning in the 1880's, Stanley Hall popularized what might best be 
called an "evolutionary approach" to child development.. Based on the- 

then recently popular ideas of Darwin, he postulated the importance - 

■ . ■ V ■ 

of hereditary bases of development, and. argued for attention to the 
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child's "natural needs." The f4,rst distinctly Identifia^e "parent ^ 
education" movement, the child-study movement (Schlossman, 1976:440), ' 
utilized these concepts. ThI child-study movement was primarily in- 
terested in the physical development of the child, and in designing 
ways to improve child health, but it "also adopted Hal Vs ^concern with 
the "contents of childrens' minds." 

HalVs ideas were /incorporated into the next major phase of 
"parent education" activities, given life primarily by the inaugurationr 
of the PTA in 1897. Schlossman describes in some detail the conceptual 
basis for the ^^^^ evidenced by the PTA% Of interest to FACS activities 
is the two general thrusts of the PTA. First, increased attention was 
paid to improving the quality of life in the home. This was best done 
.by following the precepts of Dewey i an psychology, wiich PTA members 
were^encouraged to learn and apply at home. Second, this movement en- 
' dorsed and promoted political activity on behalf of the poor. During 
^ this era, the PTA was explicitly aimed toward "bettering the life of 
the poor." In essence, middle class women were perceived as change 
agents, while lower class women were the recipients of the new social 
theories intended to improve the lives of children. Of interest to us 
is these two trends: upgrading of the quality of life in the home, and 
concern with the larger community in the form of social action and reform. 

The emphasis in the 1920's shifted considerably from this earlier 
period. The theoretical base of the 20' s revt^lved around the develop- 
ing behaviorist psychology of Watson. The major emphasis was on teach- 
ing middle class women the tenets of the (now) new.psychology so.that 
they could be ij;» a position to raise their children according to its 
precepts. The int^est in social reform all but died out; the previous 
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concern for ^'mainstreaming" Immigrant and poor cf(ildren was no longer 
a focus. During this period. Interest rested almost exclusively on 
preschool children; parents were encouraged to participate in nursery 
school program^ 1n order to become more "professional" parents (by 
applying the /new psychology). 

To suntnarize,-first, the concept* of parent education has been in 
existence for a number of years. Second, two general features have 
historically been associated with the term: 1) the desire to upgrade 
child care in the home by familiarizing parfents which current notions , 
of child development; and 2) social reforms whio^ attempted to change 
the life experiences of poor or immigrant parents and children. 

These two general features, evident from 1580 through the 1920*s, 
are of course- the same features which mushroom again in the I960' s. 
As was to be expected, the form that these two trends took in the 60' s 
was based pn dlfferelrlt social and' psychological arguments. Hess et al 



(1969), Bronfenbrennei^^(1974), and others document at some length the 
research ^hich underlies this period. Briefly, 1) the cognitive devel- 
opment of the child was considered to be^the mos^ crucial to the child's 

i 

future success; 2) a "critical period" for a developing child was pios- 
tulated to be fr^ birth to three or four years; 3) the parents, par- 
ticularly the mother, were identified as the most important influence ^ 
X during that period, and 4) poor and minority parents wejre ill equipped 
to raise their children properly during this critical period, as in 
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part demonstrated by the failure of poor children in school. Another 
influence .during this period* was the War on Poverty, which had as one 
of its strategies the local control of poverty programs. The response 
to this set of findings was the proliferation of programs designed to 
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aid poor children, particularly in tehns of their cognitive development. 
^ Given the sbcial climate and this complex of resea'rch findings 
Which locate the criti^cal period in early childhood, the critical de- 
v^elopmer^^aT^ in cognition, the crucial influence in the mother, 

and the outcome in school failure,*. compensatory education programs 
arose in response. As is well known, the early chfldhood compensatory 
education programs were designed to have impact en the child, partic- 
ularly on the child's cognitive development; they were direct inter- 
vention efforts focused on poor children. The- influence of "^he War on 
Poverty strategies, combined with research arguing for the significant 
influence of the mother, served as the rationalization for including 
parents in the programs. It is as a result of the developjjlent of com- 
pensatory, education programs »and parents' involvement in them that the 
use of the concept bf parent education has become confusing. 

Let us examine this assertion. The rebirth of interest in "parent 
education" and related terms such as "parent participation," "parent 
involvement," and the consequent proliferation of programs, historically 

coincides with the onset of compensatory education programs. As a ^ ^ 

result, our current understanding of what constitutes programs which 
deal with parents (including parent education) is heavily influenced 
by its association with the^^^ucational institutions . As has been ^ 
shown, the historical concept of "parent education" focused on up- 
grading child care and social reform directed to poor parelfits; it was 
not limited to educational establishments. In ^he 60 's this concept 
was replaced by another term, "parent involvement," which included all " 
activities (including school-based parenf^education) relating parents 
to the edutational system . The literature describing these relationships 



between parent and school is the basis for our cur'rent underlstanding 
(and confusion) as to what constitutes parent involvement, parent 
education, and parent participation. As will be pointed outl this 
new term, "pareht involvement," was both broader than* the terjm "parent 
education" with reference to the range of activities included^; but was 
also narrower, in that it restricted the definition to activities 
based in educationaT institutions. 

Parent Involvement as a'^term in the literature is used al^nost 
exclusively in reference ^to compensatory education programs',! ahd is 

usually defined by listing the types of activities it include$: 

1 

. . . parent involvement in compensatory education progi^an 
' is not a simple unitary concept. Parents have been encdjurkged 
to participate in many different capacities, which can be 
classified into three ma^in types of activities: Parents, as 
tutors of their own children, parents as employees of the 
school, and parents as decision makers *or advisors to scf^oojl 
personnel. (Stanford Research Institute 1973, p; iii.) 

The range of activities that make up parent involvement reflects 
the concern of the times because it describes activities whichl e)|hibi t 
differing degrees of parental control over school operations (vlhat 
Pinic, 1977, terms "governance"). Gordon's schema (1970) was the proto- 
type for most subsequent descriptions (including the above quote from 
the Stanford Institute). He identifies five roles which tover the range 
of parent involvement 1) parents as audience-bystander-observer, 2) 
parents as teachers of their own children, 3) parents as volunteers, 
4) parents as trained workers, and 5)lJ3Kents as ^cision-makers. This 
schema permits a ranking of activities ranging from least control (1) 
to greatest control (5) over the school. 

Since the late 60' s and early 70' s, most approaches have at,i^pted 
.to fit parent educatibn into a schema of the sort described above^ The 
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^ result has been confusion, which the following quote taken from Lois-' 

ellen Datta's (1973) report clearly demonstrates: 

Types of parent involvement in Early Childhood Education ; 
This sunmary of conclusions has mentioned only on^ type of 
pccrent involvement in ECE: parents as recipients of train- 
ing in child rearing. There are many forms which such 
education for parenthood has taken, and these will be dis- 
cussed in section 5.0. Parent education is i however, only 
one variety of parent involvement in ECt. Others considered 
are (ii) parents as paid staff members, (iii) parents as 
decision*makers in ECE programs, and (iv) parents J« 
resources in the educational process from-whom teachers can 
learn .... 

Parent Roles in ECE ' 

(i) 'Parents as tutors of their own^aHitdren: In this kind 
of participation, parents, generally mp^rs, are given 
skills to aid in the development of tfieir own children . .' 
(Inset quote from Stearns and Peterson, pp. 3-6, 1973.) 
(Datta, p. 5-6, 1973. Itallcs^added. ) 

A brief examination of the italicized phrases will provide us with 
an example of the kinds of confusions whj^ch are occuring in the use of, 
terms. Datta upes "parent involvement" as a cover term for four 
activities; its usage here parallels the use of "parent participation" 
as used by Chilman (1968; 1973), Lazar and Chapman (1972), and Goodson 
and Hess (1976). "Parent education" as Datta uses it in line four 
appears to refer to "training in child rearing"; it is identified as 
one type (i) of parent involvement -activity. However, (i) in the 
second paragraph is labeled as "parents as tutors of their own chil- 
dren". It seems that in Datta's schema, "parent education" = parents 
as tutors. The argument here is that parent education, whiW' it hiay 
include teaching tutoring skills, is not limited to it, nor is it 
exclusively found In relation to school programs. 

The parent education label should be used only to refer to those 
activities that utilize education techniques to effect changes in the / 
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parent role performance, regardless of setting. The key phrase in this 
definition is parent .ro1e ,> Parent Education focuses on the individual 
in his or her capacity as a parent. As Brim (1959) points out, this 
differs from focusing on the individual as husband, sister, brother, 
as in the case^in Family Life Courses, or on the individual as citizen 
(Pink, 1977) as is the case with some parent involvement activities. 

To summarize, it is proposed that for purposes of clarity parent 
education be defined as those activities concerned with thj^ devel^ixnent 
of effective parenting skills, attitudes;, and behaviors which help 
optimize the development and education of children, thus enabling , 
parents and those who fill a parenting function to become more effective. 
In other'words, parent education involves those activities which use 
educational techniques to effect changes in thejPaVent role performance 
of individuals . Parent education activities are based on the assumption 
that the behavior of parents can be changed, and that certain educational 
techniques are an efficient way to accomplish these changes. 
D. The Evidence for Effectiveness of Parent Education : Th^ previous 
discussion has demonstrated that one source! of contusion in the liter- 
ature is that parent education activities take place in both educational 
and non-educational institutional settings, and that in educational 
settings, parent education activities are often only part of a larger 
parent involvement program. In these educationally-based parent in- 
volvement programs, parents have participated in a r^inge of roles from 
teacher to policy maker. This has made it difficult for researchers 
to isolate the effects either of a single role or a single program com- 
ponent. Despite the difficulties, however, sotne researchers have tried 
to assess the effects of parent education as distinct from the effects 
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of the wider parent Involvement program. 

The literature which attempts to assess, the effectiveness of 
parent education programs in educational settings has concentrated ^ 
almost exclusively on the Parent as Teacher role. Part of the reason 
the parent as teacher has received so -much attention is that programs 
utilizing this focus tend to be more rigorously desigijed in terms of 
content and activities, tend to have specific, measurable*, schooT- 
related outcomes (e.g., cognitive gain), aTW tend to have evaluation 
data available. Since research on the effectiveness of the parent as ^ 
teacher constitutes virtually the only dpcumentation of the effects 
of parent education generally, this research will* be discussed at 
length. 

Evalutions in the research reviews of the effects of parent 
education based in non-educational settings is almost non-existant. 
There is no clear indication of the effectiveness of parent education 
focused on othtr than that of parent as teacher. The next 

several sections of the report will discuss the evidence for the 
effectiveness of the various ""forms of parent education in both edu- 
cational and non-educational settings. First, it wKl discuss 
the various roles parents may take in the larger, educationally 
based parent involvement programs. Second, it will discuss research 
efforts t6* document the effects bf a single role, parent as teacher. 

t 

This discussion will also include brief mention of other educationally- 
related roles. Third the report will describe the limited evidence 
available on the effects of non-educational ly based parent education., 

1- Parent Roles in Educattpnally^ased Proqram;^ . Gordon (1970) identified 
five general roles^or levels which he suggested cover the range of parent 
involvement: (1) parents as audience-bjfstander^observer, (2) parents as 
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teachers of their own children, (3) parents is volunteers,- (4) parents 
as trained workers, and (5) parents in decision-making rolies. Different 
studies have focused on one' or more of these categories in varying 
degrees of detail. , Gordon *s schema can be used to dlsci)s| parental 
involvement In t^rms of relative degree of parental decision-making 
power. A number of studies however, have adopted his schema (or portions 
of it) as descriptions of -the role of parents in various programs with- 
out reference to governanoB. ^ Table 1 lists the foci of a few majpr 
studies in terms of par^al r9les. / 

The lowest level of involvement is ^nact^d by parents who serve 
as resources, supporter^ or facilitators of activities taking place in 
the program. The next level in this coptinnum is occupied by parents 
as learners, where the eContent oK^he learning experience is not directly 
related to specific activities of ^ji^rograms. Parents as teachers of 
their own children constitirtcS'The next level of involvement, and this 
teaching often takes place at home. The next step is the involvement 
of parents as volunteers and/or teacher aides in the classroom. This 
role is part of a career^ adder , that could help some parents escape 
from unemployment and give them maV^ketable skills. The highest level 
of involvement is the participation of parents as policy-makers, sdch 
as the mandated roles written into guidelines for Head Start and Follow 
Through. ' 
2. Evidence for fffectiveness of Educationally-Based Parent Education 
Programs . Some programs received considerable attention from the 
research commui/iity because they were primarily designed and funded to 

answer questions about effectiveness and about implementation on a larger 

/ ■ 

scale. Assessments of effectiveness and implementation in these 
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TABLE 1 

PARENTAL ROLES IN RECENT REVIEWS OF RESEARCH 



Gordon (1970) 



Hess, et al 
(1971) 



Dattajl973) 



zi^and 
n (1973) 



Stanford Ins- 
titute Report 
*1973) 



Goodson & 
Hess (1976) 



Bronfenbrenner 
(1974) 



parents as 
resources 



parents as 
resources 



parents as 
resources 



audience, by- 
stander ob- 
server 



HJarents-teach 
own children 



parents as 
learners 



parents as 
receivers of 
information 



parents teach 
own children 



parents as 
tutors 



parents as 
teachers of 
owiHh4Wren 




parents as 
tutors 



parents as 
receivers of 
nfomiation 



parents as- 
teachers of" 
own children 



■parents as 
tutors . 



volunteers 



volunteers 



volunteers 



trained staff 



teicher-aides 



paid staff 



staff 



Aides 



advisors 



decision- 
maker ' 



policy-maker, 
decision- 
maker 



decision- 
makers 



decision- 
maker • 



decision- 
maker 



policy-making 
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well -studied programs ire found primarily in evaluations carriecl out . 
either by program '^feff or by outside researchers, i^hese 4)ro grams 
^often have opportunities for parents to engage in actfivities and roles 
other than as recipients' of educational training. These roles include 
parents as supporters of school programs, as paid staff or classroom 
volunteers, as decision makers and/or resources from wh6m the teacher [ 
can learn. Consequently, many of the reviews evaluate the effects of 
parent involvement^ of which pafknt education i/^dnly one form. Other 
problems which cause confusion and prevent clear evaluation comparisons 
are the variability among programs on stjch factori as size, evaluation 
design, parent education activity and content, duration of program, age 
of children, etc. 

Hess, et al (1971) found some evidence of positive effects on children 

in programs that trained the parent to function as a teacher (parent- 

< i 
as-teacher role). Schaefer (1972) reviewed a smaller number 6f pro- 
grams that taught parents skills in educating their own children, and 
which represented the best known intervention studies ongoing at that 
time. He concluded that such^programs wer?/ effective supplants or 
alternatives for preschool education (p. 238). 

Chilman (1973) approached the analysis of parent programs from 
the perspective of their impact on poverty, ^ce most programs in 
the sixties were directed to low income groups, they were somehow ex- 
-^cted to affect the poverty cycle. She found a trend in the sixties 
moving (from parents as teacher programs to those) in which parents par-, 
ticipate as employees, policy makers and advisors, and as members of 
social action groups. Chilman (1973) reviewed sixteen programs and she 
concluded that these efforts were not very successful in breaking the 
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poverty cycle/ She speculated that-.the" indications of positive, resi/lts 
of programs using low income parents as tutors would become clearer in 
later studies. It is not surpcising.to find thaj: educational efforts 
directed to low income groups do not, in and of themselves, significantly 
affect the lives of the poor. The level and intensity of effort involved 
inmost programs, and number of people reached, precludes ^hievinq such ^ 
an optimistic goal. ' 

A large scale evaluative review of programs encompassing various 
forms of parent involvement and various approaches to parent education, 
sponsored by the Office of Child Development, was done by Lazar and 
Chapman (1972)y* In these programs focused on training parents (mothers) 
as teachers, the authors found positive immediate effects on the IQ, 
achievement and language development of the children. The degree of 
success of tNese programs apparently was related to the importafice 
given to the parent-as- teacher role in the program.^ 

Drawing on the resources of the Interagency Panel on Early Child- 
hood Research and Development, Lazar and Chapman identified reports 
originating from the various federal agencies represented on the Panel. 
Studies dealing with parent education or with a parent involvement 
component were reviewed. For the purposes of their review, they class- 
ified the projects into three groups in terms of the primary focus pf 
programatic activity: (1) Parent-oriented programs, (2) Child-oriented 
programs with a parent component and (3) Omnibus programs, focused on 
both parents and children and with components such as health and socia^l 
services in addition to education. Examples of Omnibu^ programs are 
Head Start, Follow Thfough and Pareht-Child Development Centers., 

*fhe Parent-oriented programs are divided into the following 
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categories: (1) Home teaching, (2) Use of mass rDffdia for parent education 
' (3) Training parents through group discussion techniques, (4) Parent 
education in pediatric and health facilities, (5)\rainJng^adolescents 
for pa-renthood, and (6] Parents as staff. The rationale behi^ this * 
, classification seems tg. be pure convenience, since the various groups . 
of prograins>j£fift^c^gfTt a mixture of roles, methods, setting^^and^ special 
target groups: Likewise, the categorizaVpn of Child-oriented programs 
includes: (1) Training parents in cognitive intervention techniques, 
(2) Training parents jn behavior modification techniques, (3) Programs 
to increase parent-school cooperation an^ comnUni cation and (4) Parent 
involvement in decision-making positions in programs aff^ting their 
1^ children. ' . * ^ 

Lazar and Chapman found that virtually all programs were targeted 
to low income parents and>>^ildren , and that in most cases parent ed- 
ucation meant mother education. Virtually all the studies focused on 



training mothers a^s^he primary ^agents of intervention^^ve reported 
positive iirmediate effects on the IQ, achievement or langihge develop- 
ment of ' the children. Similar but hot' so frequent results h^rve^been 
found in parent education components ^child-oriented programs. Thus, 
there seems to be a trend toijfard succes^related to the intensity and 
central ity of^ the parent's role. 

Lazar, and Chapman found that early childhood education programs 
have become effective in involving Ibw income mothers in a variety 
of roles, and this is related to promoting understanding among staff about 

how to increase parent attendance. However, some^programs using less 

... ■ » ■ , ■ ■ . ' * 

intensive, parent participation components have found gains. in cognitive 
\ Yl " ■ . V ■ • 

functioning a^ achievement of chJ>J^ren. One weakness associated with the 



research reviewed is inherent to the patterns of funding of the agencies 
involved; many studies have been short-term ones,^ome lasting on^Iy 
eight to ten weeks. - ° ' 

The relative permanence of gains- iS'i:ognitive functioning was 
explored by other reseaj^chers. Bronfenbrenner (197.4) undertook an in- 
depth study of compensatory education programs, and examined ma^y facets 
of early interventioii, including parent involvement. In his study of 
parent involvement (also described by the author as "par:ent intervention") 
the programs examined were not strict "parent education" programs but 
were programs which included other intervention strategies as well. 
Some of Bfonfenbrenner's( conclusions were as fallows: 

1. That substantial gains in IQ result from parent-child 
intervention. Thi5se gains are evident 3-4 years later- 

2. That IQ gains are more pronounced the younger the 
children. Intervention has little effect after age '5. 

3. That younger siblings- and the parent also benefit. 

4. That preschool IQ gains are reduced to the extent that 
the parent involvement is reduced. 

5,. That parent intervention in the early years apparently 
achieves its immediate and long-term effectiveness by 
focusing on both parent and child; e.g., the involve- 
- 'ment of the parent and child in verbal interaction 
around a challenging cognitive task, V 

. Goodson and Hess (1975, 1976) studied the long-tenn effects of 
programs supported by federal funds in the late sixties and early 
seventies. Twenty-eight parent education program^ which were designed 
to educate low income parents to teach preschool children school-' 
related cognitive antTsocial skills were selected for examination. 
The instructional methods and specific contents varied across the 28 
programs selected. One criterion for selection was the availability' 
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of evaluation data/and an adequate description of the programs. 

The authors identified assumptions shared by most of the developers 
of the programs reviewed. *The first assumption poiits a home deficit 
prevalent in low income groups that fails to prepare the young child 
for successful entry into school. The second assumption holds that 
the early years are particularly important in setting tlie pace and 
direction of cognitive grov(th. The third assumption is that the impact; 
/of the family is not usually overcome by later schooling. These three 
assumptions/combined dictate the tone of th^programs, directed to low 
income parej its of young preschool childreif' with a heavy cognitive 
empha sis geared t)»^ prepare them for l^ter entry into the school system . 

The program^ selected by Goodsqn and Hess not surprisingly contain 
the major, prbgrartis supported by federal funds in the last part of the 
sidles arrtTearly seventies,. They were programs identified with a main 
name or irtstitutidn, contained a significant amount of effort and re- \ 
sources designated for evaluation and testing, lasted for several years, 
included various. cohorts, and the ch-ildren were followed into the ee^rly 
years of schooV in order to collect evidence for long term effects. In 
spite of the strong and explicit research goals of the programs, in many 
cases research considerations had to be changed for ethigal or practical 
consi^derations involved in working wit^i real life people. These con- 
stralnts, added to limitations imposed by field conditions, should serve 
to place the findings in the^r proper context. , - 

In general , the authors found the programs to be su<^cessful , as 
demonstrated by initial gains which were maintained by children in 
about half the programs over the time spanned^ bry. the follow-up, and by 
inprbved school performance^ " , ' • 



Goodson and Hess state: 



these intervention programs were successful in pro- 
viding children with both immediate and long term 
advantages in skills that are relevant to school 
performance. These are represented in initial gains 
in IQ scores, which, although they decline a bit", > 
still show gains maintained over the length of time 
spanned by these evaluations. The results from T 
achievement test^j, grades, and grade placement were 
highly consisterTt^ln displaying evidence of gains 
from the programs. Although not of a central con- 
cern, teacher ratings of children's social a^ust- 
ment also consistently distinguished between pfllL. 
gram and controlchildren. 

(Goodson and Hess, 1976, p. 25. ) , . i 
In addition to cognitive gains, Goodson and Hess attempted to 
^determine the relative -importance of fi^^e variables of program format 
and content,' These variables are: (1) importance or saTience of the 
parent training component ^with respect to the total program. The pro- 
grams range from home visits only (maximum emphasis) to , ent classes 
in groups in addition to classes for children. (2) Th^ curricular con- 
tent of the program, classified into (a), emphasis in \)jerbal develophient 
(b) sensory-motots^elopment and (c) general cognitive development. 

(3) Th'e teacher-parent ratio, defined as one-to-one vs. one-to-group. 

(4) Structur^in the parent-teacher activity, where (a) high structure ' 
was defined as) programs that develop a sequence of predetermined concrete 
tasks for parents; (b) medium structure was defined by exclusion (not 
high structured). (5) Specificity of instruction where (a) high 
specificity was defined as training in the use of specific teaching 
techniques; ih) moderate specificity was -judged by exclusion. ^ 

These features wer« found to be only mqdestly related to ^e magni- 
tude of program effectiveness. It appears that^the nibre a program is 
focused on the parents, the more likely it is to produce significant 
and stable IQ gains for childrenTStQ single curriculum of parent teaching 



activities* was favored by the outcome criteria, although high structure 
(predetermined concrete tasks) was associated with higher program effec- 
tiveness, A one-to-one paren,t-teacher ratio was related to greater- 
effects in both imnediate and fallow-up^ testing. 

Some effects on the parents themselves, observed in about half of 
the programs, involve attitudes, uparent-chiVd interactions and home 
environment. Among the attitudes affected, the ones most often reported 
were a sense of personal efficacy or control over one's life, attitudes 
towards one's own child, and developmental expectations. Both verbal 
jarjpd non-verbal behavior were found to be^affected in parent-child inter- 
actions using a ^anety of measures. Finally, there is some evidence ' 
that the intervention changed the home environment, in terms of overall 
level of stimulation in the home and effects on siblings* 

Goodson and Hess state: 

The programs s iiifiarized here consistently provided 
significant imnediate gains in children's IQ scores, ^ 
whtch seemed to be maintained in al)wt half of the 
programs that carried out follow-up testing. They 
also appeared to affect school performance in a 
positive direction and to influence the language, 
attitudes and teaching behavior of parents. The 
success of these parent training programs suggests 
that parent participation of this type is an im- 
portant component of earl^jntervention programs. 
(Goodson and Hess, 1976, p. 49.) 

In summary, Goodson and Hess found the programs to be successful 

based on (1) initial . , ^ ins which were maintained by approximately 

half the programs and (2) by improved sofiool performance. The authors 

also concluded that the more^he programs focused on parents, the more 

one-to-one parent-teacher contact there was, and that the more structure 

given, the more likely programs were to show stable and significant 

improvement in IQ. Some positive effects on the parents themselves were 



also fotind in some cases, along with some evidence that the intervention' 

improved the home environment. \^ 

In a recent address to a group of education professionals, Gordon 

(1978) discussed research results on the effects of parent involvemenjt 

on schooling. He states that: 

. . . there is considerable evidence from a number 
of programs, (that) the evidence is fairly consis- 
tent across these programs, and that the evidence 
t5 positive, that there are indeed long-term effects 
of parent involvement programs. . .The latest data... 
indicate that children from families who partici- 

^ pated in the pre-school years in parent impact 
(analogous to parent education) model programs, 

' are still doing better in school than comparison ^ 
or control children, as long as ten years after/ 
programs end. (pp. 10-11.) 

His conclusions, based on the latest data reported by-^. Irving Lazai 

et al (February, 1977), the Goodson and Hess (1976) reviews, and some 

less methodologically sound programs, are as follows: 

That parent impact model programs are generally successful 
when they are carefully planned, are structured, when they 
have an educational focus, and when it includes parents 
and children working together at home as a major delivery 
system. * ^ 

That programs need to be conducted over time and results 
take time to become apparent; programs of short duration 
will not have any worthwhile impact. 

Gordon (1978) also discusses programs which attempt not only to 
improve children's academic efchievement (through parent education vis- 
a-vis his "pareni impact" model) but also to improve the relationship 
between home and school. These programs attempt to involve parents at 
all levels; -ke., in all aspects in which they might participate such 
as volunteers, classroom participants, decision-makers, etc. Gordon 
calls this model the "community impact" model, the ultimate "systems" 
view, and represents it as a wheel with the various parent involvement 
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roles as the spokes' In order to create a mutually responsive relation- 
ship between home and school, as represented by the turning wheel, all 
the spokes must be present. Jhe Implication of this model Is that a . 
turning wheel (or better home-school relationship) will enhance the ^ 
positive effects of parent etiucatlon activities beyoncj those which might 
be expected tf-xaf1n^^6(^ Independently. 

3; Evidence for Effectiveness In Non-Educational ly Based Paren( Educa- 

t1 on Programs . The educationally based parent education programs 

carried out In the context of compensatory programs for. low Income 

parents p»"pv1de one set of data regarding the effectiveness^ of parent 

education efforts.^ These can be characterized as directed to Improve 

the performance of the parent as preschool teacher or as a tutor of 

their children. A complementary view of parent education focused on 

other Important aspects of the parent role is found in a recent reyiew^ 

by Croake and Glover (1977). They define parent education as "the 

purposive learning activity of parents who are attempting to change ^ 

their methods of interacting with their*children for the purpose of 

encouraging positive behavior in their children" (1977:151). 

After a brtef historical introduction to parent^education that 

makes no reference to the compensatory education movement of the 60's, 

Croake and Glover state that: 

Parent education efforts have continued to expand 
from the late 1940' s to the present, with both 
public a^nd pr^ivate participation from national to 
local levels. A variety of professionals and non- 
professionals teach in parent education programs 
under the auspices of mental health, school §, and 
other associations using nearly every imaginable 
, fomi of media. Croake and Glover, 1977, p. 152. 

Croake and Glover restrict their coverage to prdgrams dealing with 

topics related to helping parents understand their children and themselves 
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in relation to childlren. These include child development, norms, general 
personality and functioning, child rearing techniques and situations, 
methods of discipline, emotions and their expression, interpersonal 
communications, etc. The methods used to convey these contents include 
mass media, group discussions and individual counseling. Today, however, 
they feel parent education and group methods in parent education are 
practically synonymous. 

The refe)p^nces consulted in this review are few and for the most 
part very old. From their professional- perspectives as counselors and 
mental health workers, the authors see a trend Emerging in the increas- 
ing popularity of behavior modification as an approach for parents to 

exercise more effective influence on the behavior of their children. 

/ 

In addition to behavior modification, they found a tendency to use 
specific curricula in parent disucssion groups advocating more democratic 
methods of child rearing. The major approaches described are the v 
Adlerian orientation represented by Dreikers (Dreikers and Soltz, 1964) 
and thb more Rogerian system ot parent-child communication, such as 
Parent Effectiveness Training proposed by Gordon (1970). 

These trends correspond to those described as being used by 
elementary school counselors by Lamb and Lamb (1975). Each one of these 
approaches in addition to the Rational -Emotive therapy model (Ellis, 
1970), transactional analysis (Harris, 1967), reality therapy (Glasser, 

1969), and the Haim Ginott approach (Ginott, 1965) have been used in 

-J 

group parent education. 

Thus, from the perspective of general mental health, work with 
parents is giving way to work through^parents, and the counseling prac- 
titioners have available to them some clear alternative approaches. 
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The little research reviewed corT^}aring alternative approaches is incon- 
clusive, and the major reasons are seen by Croake and Glover to be the 
limited scope of ^available research. Among the needs iden4:ified are a 
better descrlfttion of programs (treatment), a greater range of client 



greater attention to various family types, more attention to the age of 



parents trained, arid attention to long term behavioral effects. 

Croake and Glover conclude: ^ ^ 

What future parent education programs will be like 
is uncertain. Group discussions will probably be 
the dominant method regardless of the content. 
Parent education will not likely become a fully 
independent movement, but will probably receive 
increasing attention and emphasis within a variety 
of programs especially in the field of education 
and mental health. Croake and Glover, 1977, p/ 157. 

In summary, the various reviews considered in this section share 

common concern, and that is one of increasing attention to the potential 

of parents as change agents. Whether called parent education, parent 

participation, or parent involvement, the programs and research reviewed^ 

recognized formally that what parents do or do not do is important and 

that they could profit from knowing and being able to choose from a 

wide array of alternative ways of going about their business. 

E. The Evidence for the Range and Variety of Parent Education Programs : 

In addition to the research-oriented documents (RODs) reviewed in the 

previous section, a number of program^ with more modest aims have been 

^ound to exist in the literature in the form of descriptive reports (DRs). 

In an effort to docum^ent the characteristics of these programs, 87 DRs 

were located and subjected to close examination. These programs have ^ 

been reported since 1970 and have not been included in the reviews of 

effectiveness discussed before. It was expected that an examination of 



populations s 




, more attention to fathers and whole families. 
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these reports would shed some light on trends and possible areas for 
research. 'Since the ireports varied considerably in their comprehensive- 
ness and organization, the basic information about each program wa^ 
recorded on the standardized form, the PDS, described previously 
(Appendix A). In addition, each program identified has been 
numbered, described briefly, and listed in Appendix B. The / 
numerals referred to in this section are listed in that AopendixJ 
r A close examination of these 87 programs revealed that they share 
some similarities, but also tfiu- fiey vary on a number of dimiinsions. 
Ond* of the most obvious similarities is t.hp* vol n scale. 

A program's scop^ ah^' intensity is .elated to che budget and the resources 
allocated for its implementation. Programs maybe as limited as a 
graduate student's simple, singular study (116). Atypical programs in 
this regard include a long term research effort funded by the Office of 
Child Development comparing alternative .curri9ulum and delivery modes 
(69), state level programs, such as the California Early Education Pro- 
gram (80), and regional programs which cover several counties, such as 
one located in ru'ral Appalachia (68). The majority, however, are neither 
sponsored for long-term by major funding sources, nor are they operating 
over wide geographic areas. / , 
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rSnnJJ'*ih2 5° ^^^.^^ programs described in this section of the 
[o'^?hJ'wf!? f'''''"'^'" ""*u^" 26 programs (1-26) which correspond 
to the well known research oriented programs reviewed in the 
previous section. Thirty additional programs (Zy's') v^ere de- 
d fJp^ PJ'-ents of handicapped children. These programs 
in SjmlTJJ°'K '^•"""^"^ *° P""^"*^ °f nonhandi capped children 
iives and lJhLc"''n°^ 5':'"*"^ ""^ ^^^"^^ the objec 

mInLi 3?fJf ' employed to address those needs. Their funda- 
Sf JSL^r^n^fr "'"^ *° justify their exlusion from the body 
Vlc^II "^J J- ^^'^ ^" analysis of these programs, see Project 
FACS Phase I Progress Report, February, 1978 frojeci 
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In addition to being small scale, most of the reported programs are 
not characteristically research-oriented, but are ^focused more upon 
delivery of services. As a consequence, few programs have a rigorous 
research design and few reports describe procedures and other details 
with much depth, clarity, or consistency. The absence of information 
hinders the development of a vivid and truly accurate descriptive pic- 
ture of these 87 programs and prevents a clear compari^ of their* 
differences and similarities, 

1. Goals and Objectives Tor Parents , Falling within the domain of 
parent education, all of the programs examined were designed-to influence 
(change) some aspect of the parent's role performance. Implicit in most of 
these programs is the assumption that some aspect of parental behavior 
is poorly enacted or could be better enacted and that intervention 
could help to improve this behavior. Such improved parent behavior was 
expected to enhance the child's development, improve the child's 
environment, oV benefit the child in sotne other way. The specific 
behavior(s) target for change, however, tend to vary from program to 
program. In most cases, it is possible to jingle out the major targeted 
parent behavior or behaviors as the main objectives of program developers. 

An examination of stated primary program objectives for parents 
indicated that programs cgjgld be clustered into three groupings. The 
clustering forms the basis of a preliminary typology of parent education 
programs. These categories represent an adequate preliminary typology 
for describing programs; all program reports include information about 
goals for parents, suggesting the salience of this feature to the pro- 
gram. Basing the classification on parental goals most accurately 
covers the range of programs for which data are available. These groupings 
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are as follows: " 

a- 'Parent Edu cation for Teaching . The goal of these programs is 
- to improve the role perfontiance or skills of parents as teachers 
of their children. This change is assumed to benefit the child di- 
rectly by improving his/her cognitive functioning and/or other school- 
related skills and achievement. Many of these programs are smaller 
scale approximations of model high intwsity/high budget programs. 
^' Parent Edu cation for Parenting . The goal of these programs is 
to enhance the development or improve the role performance of the 
parent as a parent. This intervention is assumed to benefit the 
child by improving the parent-child relationship, 
c- Parent Edu cation for Self-Develobment . The goals of programs 
^ which are grouped into this category are to enhance the development 
of the parent as a person, or to improve the parent's competence 
to interact with his/her child's school or within the conmunity. These 
changes are intended to indirectly benefit the child by improving 
the parents' functioning as a person or as a school participant or 
by improving the child's environment (school, classroom, community). 
Specific examples of content for these three main categories are 
found ^n table 2. 

• 2. Goals and Objectives for Children . 'Goals for children are often 
intertwined with or implicit within the program objectives for parents. 
When clearly stated in programs reports, a classification system similar 
to that for parents c&n be evolved (see Table 3). The main goals foe 
children can be classified into the Allowing groups: 

a. Improvement in School -Related Behaviors 

b. Enhancement of Abilities or Developmental Skill 
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^'N^ABLE 2 v., , 

STATED GOALS FOR PARENTS IN SERVICE-ORIENTED PROGRAMS 



Stated Goal 




— ■ . — ^' 

Number of 
Programs* 


Procjram Appendix ID Number 


PET: Parent Education for 

Teaching (own children) 






% 


<■ 

Teach general developmental 
skills 




18 


59,65. 70, 71 . 73. 85. 88, 91 . 94. 
103, 113. 122, 123, 124, 129. 142. 
.148. 155 


Teach general school-related 
skills 




26 ' 


58. 60. 61 , 66, 67, 68, 72, 74, 76. 
82, 88; 93, 111 , 124. 125. 126. 128, 

144, 145 


Teach specific school -related 
skills 




7 ' 


62, 63, 64, 75, 77, 132, 138 ' 


PEP: ^Parent Education for 
Parenting 








Learn general parenting skills 
or improve parenting attitudes 


23 


66", 78, 81, 86, 106,. 108. 112, 114. 
116, 119, 121 , 122, 123, 127, 133, 
134, 135, 143, 144, 146, 148, 149. 
151, 153 


rinprove communication with child 




115, 117. 118, T2fi 


Gain knowledge about child 
development 






119, 122, 123, 130, 139, 145 

^ -\ 


PESO: Pairent Education for 
Self -Development 








a. Deve"^op as a person . 
Enhance self-concept 






83, 91 , 96. 116. 118, 120, 125 


• 

Develop^ personal com- ^ 
petencies 




10 


92 , 95, 103. 107, 110, 128, 136, 
143, 148, 150 


b* Improve interaction between 
parents/school /community 
Encourage involvement i^ 
general school affairs , 

> 


10 


87, 90, 105, 119, 127, 129. 139, 
140, 142, 147 


Develop as agents of education 
change 


c 
0 


70 nn 11Q i?n l?l 
/y, C3U , 1 ly, 1 t.u , \c-\ 


Train teachers to be more 
si ye to community 


respon- 


1 


109 


*N^9 
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TAdL 3 

STATED GOALS FOR CHILDREN IN SERVICE-ORIENTED PROGRAMS 



Stated Goal 



Improvement 1n School-Related 
' Behavtors 



Improve school attendance 

Improve homework skills 

Ameliorate potential learning 
^ problems 

Develop school -entry be- 
havior/skills. 

Improve acadehiic performance 
or school social skills 



Enhancement of General Abilities 
' or Qevelopment 



Number of 
Programs* 



Program Appendix ID Number 



2 
1 

3 

10 




105, 109 
111 

60, 74, 113 



61 , 68, 76, 112, ,133, 135, 137, 
142, 143, 146 

7§, 80, 92, 109, 138 



Improve developmental skills. 

Improve self-concept 

Grow or learn in some unspeci 
fied way 



Hiscel laneous 



8 
4, 
7 



65, 67, 70, 71, 85, 88, 103, 155 

58, 59, 91., 132 ' 

63, 81 , 82, 95, 116, 149, 153 



1 



Learn about role of paren1;s 

Learn about health-related or 
sex education topic 

Learn in same classroom with the 
handicapped 



'137 ' ' 

, 107, 110, 115, 117 

79 



*N=46 
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c. other (miscellaneous) Goa]^s " ' 

It should be emphasized that alj. of the 87 programs reviA^ hard 
explicitly stated goals for parents. That fact is not surprising 
because the programs are designed to have an effect on and change some 
aspect, of parent role performance.^ However, the reasons behind the 
^iCtroice by a given prograin of agparticulac role or the type of paVenting 
^behaviorto target for change are often unclear. Needs assessments of 
^parents and/or children in relation to the parenting process are'^eldom 
undertaken. • ^ 

Focus by a program on a particular parent behavior is primarily a 
function of the ultimate outcomes desired for the child. When the 
parent in the role of ^teacher is the focus of the program, the outcomes 
desired for the child are usually directly stated, or *cit least, clearly 
implied. The assumption is: if the, parent learn^ to teach the child 
(better), the child should improve on some aspect of his learning and 
subsequent behavior. Goals for parents are usually clearly de/ined 
teaching tasks; concommitant goals for children are usually concrete 
and behavior-specific,^ whether directly stated in the programs reports' 
or not. For example. If a parent is trained to teach his child to'reiW, 
the child's reading skills are expected to improve. This parenting 
function--that of teacher— is often targeted for intervention because , 
of a specific and concrete child problem. The unstated assumption is 

that either (1) the parent is at the root of the problem because of 

, ^ ... 

some poorly enacted teaching behaviors, or (2) that, although the parent 
is ixQt at fault, improving some aspect of th^s behavior can help solve 
the problem. The aim of these types oj^programs is often remedial . 
intervention. 
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On the other hand, when the focus of the program is on the more 
general role of parent, the benefits intended for th^child are usually 
less concrete. For example, if apparent, as a result oj intervention, 
has a more positive attitude toward his/her child, or increases his/her 
knowledge abdut child develbpment, or improves his/her ability to com- 
municate with, his/her child, the-child is' expected to benefi%^in some 
(often unspecified) way. The^ild will "grow' better," "develop morL^ 
appropriately," "learn more," or have a "more' positive self-concept7" 



I goals for 



These kinds of programs rriay or may not have goals for childre presented 
^as direct statenie<fit; when unstated, objectives may be less easily assumed, 
or, in any case, be more amorphous. The aim of these programs may be 
remedial, or programs m^iy be intended for enrichment. 

e third Category is that of parent education for self-development. 
These programs are focused in a more concrete way on parents and in a 
very vague and indirect way on children. The parent interventi6n is for 
the "enhancenjpnt of parent self-concept," to "gr/ow in persoTTal competence, 
or to "develop jjis educatiohaVchange agent. " The child is expected to 
benefit from enhanced parental functioning by virtue of an improved en-' 
vironment, but specifically how he or she is to benefit is vague indeed. 

Some programs have "jsta ted goe^s in addition to the outcomes de- 
"Sired for parents or children.' Sojfk developer^^of^school-basfed pro- 
^grams, for example, have had objectives in mind for teachers, such as 
improvement of the parent-teacher relatior^hip (92, 95, 109), or 
teKher-child relationship (80, 109), or the enhancement of'teachihg 

rills (80, 140, 142). Other prot|rams were begun with the goal of 
developing a model for implementaticm elsewhere (65 / ?7, 82,#3, 96, 
124, 135, 141 , 149). Still others were developed to test at technique or 
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strategy: use of public library (64), videotaping (78), behavior record 
fng (113), Adlerian. approach (151), group consultation (155), democratic 
education approach (153), audi otaping (118), use of handbook (l^S), . 
bibliography of instructional materials (32) ,'^developsBaa^ment by 
objectives plan (140), develop curritular materials (141 , 142) and use 
of pareflfts as trainers of other parents (91, lltT>~ 
3. - Eligibility, Recruitment, and Program Base . The specific character- 
istlcs of the target population (those eligible) and^of the participants 
(those who actually take part) and 'the selection and recruibnent pro- 
cedures are not usually reported in detail. Since participation in all 
programs is voluntary, some element of self-selection is involved. 
Some p^rograms conduct aggressive out/each activities (61, 64, 68, 70, 
103,. 120). H '. - . 

' ^ 'Most programs identified were directed to parents of preschool 
children incWding a few to parents of infants and toddlers (65, 69, 71, 
73, 74, 78, 81, 86, 118, 124, 136). A small number addressed themselves 
to the parents of junior high a^d high school students (95, 105, 107, 

. . : , , ' ■ V , 

Most programs examined were designed for- low income parents and 
children; Iif some cases, a more selective group of clid^tf were singled 
out, e.g., parents of children with specific kchool problems were 
targeted in several cases (105, 108, 111, 138). Two programs selected 
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parents of both handicapped and non-handicapped children (74, 79). ^ 
Some programs have restrictions on eligibiJHty of cli.ents which are im- • 
posed'by the funding source (58, 60, 61, 66). ^ 

y Nearly all the programs reported are directed toward or, in effect, 
reach only mothers. One program reported participat^iOj^^ upper-middle 
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\1ncome mothers (96) and another by middle incoSe Anglo women (116). A 
few attempted to' reach fathers and other family mi&mbers by scheduling 
activities in the evening (82, 92, 104, 105,' 107). 

- Most of the programs reporting program base were located within 
some type C(.f educational institution with the major one being the public 
schools (see Table 4). Other educational settings included a day care 
center, a preschool, a university research institute, and a vocational- 
technical center. Nine programs* were based in non-educational institu- 
tions. These included a hospitajl prenatal, clinic, a hospital, a Temple, 
a private nonprofit organjzation, a mental- heal th center-, a public 
library, and a neighborhpod community center. 

4- Delivery/Method of Instruction : The form of delivery which is used 
to carry out parent education functions varies considerably from pro- 
gram to program. In most cases, it is accomplished with a combination 
of rseveral meithods (such as individual conferences, clashes and group 
discussion), but generally it is possible to single out the one or two 
primary means of instruction. 

Individual contact in the home (home-visit) frequently supplemented 
by center-based activities, is a commonly utilized method of delivering 
paren't education (N = 36; see Table 4). The ratio <?f staff person to 
parent client is 1 to 1; occasionally 2 to 1. The home visitor teaches 
-the parent through 1) some direct training method, 2) ij|formal discussion 
and/or 3) modeling of the interaction with the child for the parent. 
The type and the diversity of content which tend to be descriptive 
examples of the conceptual range of objectives for parents and children 
are categorized in Tables 2 and 3. These incluSe child managem^ 
(68, 75j 111), child development (60, 6^, 82, 88), teaching techniques 
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TABLE 4 • 

PROGRAM LOCATION BASE OF SERVICE-ORIENTED PROGRAMS 



' . . ) 


Number of 
Prograins* 


Prooram AoDendix ID Number 


Educational Institution 






Piih1 ^r*hnn1 


> 


63. 67. 70, 73, 74. 75, 76 • 77u 

V/y -/wj /wj /T^j 

80. 82. 88. 90. 92, 94. 104. 
in«; 107 inft iin 119 ilA 

115, 118-148, .151 , 153, 155 






58 59 150 


Preschool ' 


5 ' 


61 , 72, 83, 91 , 93 


uii 1 vci o 1 Ljr yi\ i^cdcai i^ciiwci 


10 


65. 66. 68, 78. 79. 86. 95, 
109, 113, 119 


Vocational -Technical Center 


T 


60 


Non-educati6nal Institution 






Hn^nital Prpnatal Plinir 


1 


71 




2 


81,'149 ^ 


Tanple " -~ - " ' ^ 


\> * - ^ -1 ' ' ^ ':»t " =^ 


i \ . ' " 


Private Orgafmzation ^ 


1 


103 


Mental Health Center 


2 


85, 111 


Public Library 


2 


64, 106 


< 

Coiranunity Center 


1 


62 


No Data 


2 


87, 96 



r — ' — r 



*N=87 
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(61. 66, 67, 88, 118, 1-19, 128, 129, 135), educational content (64, 68, 
105), identification of chi)d needs (70), use of materials (64, 74, 78, 
( 107), etc. Home visits r^n^d in frequency from once per week to two 
per year, for durations ^ging between 4 weeks to 10 months. The home 
visitor was usually 'identified as comnunity coordinator, parent "grad- 
uate" of program, paraprofessional , project technfpian or program staff, 
teacher or teacher-aide, author of the report, or. simply as "home 
visitor." (See Table 5.) 

A few samples of home visit discussion topics are as follows: be- 
havior modification techniques (111), Adlerian approach to child rearing 
(112), democratic child rearing (114, 153), nutrition (60), and others. 
In some cases, topics are chosen by the parent participants (6^, 82, 
116, 142). 

Parent workshops were reportedly*used,for parent training-purposes 
in twenty-seven programs (Table 6).^ Data presented was not sufficient 
to report a range for number of and duration of workshop sessions. The 
r61e of parent educator w&rkshop leader was performed by teacher, 
trainer, agency staff, family learning specialist or director. Contei^ 
areas included were behavioral problems, family dynamie^^jNpi|ading and 
health education. - 

Parent education was also reportedly occurring via parent partici- 
pation in some fashion in the classroom or school (N = 18, -Table 4). 
The types of school/classroom participation, purportedly educational in 
nature, vary widely. Some examples are: parent teaches own chi-ld (61, 
63, 72), teaches all children in classroom (82, 87, 90, 94, 130, ,132), v 
assists on field trips (74, 87), observes a role model interaction with 
child (71, 72), observes family being counseled (153), role-plays 



TABLE 5 

INSTRUCTOR FOR SERVICE-ORIENTED PROGRAMS 



insxruccor 


nuiTiDcr UT r ruij 


iTJimc^ Pimnv*Ani AnnonHi v TH NiimKov* 
1 ouiib r F raiii Mppcnu 1 A 1 u 11 uniuc r 


- r 

Home Visitors / 






ledCnGi Or ledCner A106 


0 


AO ^fi fi7 W> lift 
OU 9 OH 9 00 9 0/9 0^ 9 110 


rrOjeCt lecnnician or 






Program Staff 


2 


70, 105^ 


Report Author 


2 


65, 78 


Home Visitor 


10 


61, 68, 88, 132, 133, 135, 136, l42. 






144, 146 


Parapr6Tessional 


c 
0 


AQ 110 1 9Q loo lAn lAQ 1 Aft 


rarent rrograiii braauates 


A 
*f 


01 1 no 111 1 9h 

7 1 9 1 U7 9 1 1 1 9 1 


Comnunity Coordi*nator 


1 




Di^ussion Group Leaders 






Parents 


4 


Ill , 112, 114; 155 


Family Counselor 


1 


105 


Teacher 


3 


60, 82, 140 


Staff 


3 


64, 86, 139 


Author 


Q 

0 


ftC lie 
OO 9 0^9 1 1 0 


Consultant 


1 


1 


Community Leader 


1 


117 


worKsnop Leaoers 






Teacher 


16 


61 9 669 9O9 122, 123, 1249 "^269 




■ > 


1269 1279 128, 1299 I3I9 1339 1359 


i 




/ 1369 137 


Trafner 


2 


769 109. 


Ota IT 


7 


Qn in? inft iin i?n i?i 1?^ 

7 U 9 1 U / 9 1 UO 9 IIU9 \ C.\J y 1^19 \ C.\J 


Learning Dpeciaiist 


*f 


191 19fi 1^9 


' Director 


5 


. 59, 119, 124, 126, 1^0 


Course or Lecture Series . 






Teacher/ 1 ns tructor 


7 ' 


58, «0, 92. 96, 103. M9. 150 


Professor and Translator 


1 


62 > 


Counselor 


1 


151 



*N=90 
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TABLE 6 * 
DELIVERY/METHOD Of INSTRUCTION OF SERVICE-ORIENTED PROGRAMS 



Method of Instruction 


Number of 


Programs* Program Appendix ID Number 


Home Visit 

> 


36 

** 

\ 


60, 61, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
70, 73, 74, 75, 78, 82, 88, 
91 , 94, 105, 107, 109, 111 , 
118, 119, 121, 125, 120, 
129, 132, 133, 135, 136, 
140, 142, 143, 144, 146, 148 


Discussion Groups 


22 


60, 64, 79, 82, 83, 85, 86, 
96, 105, 111, 112, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 119, 134, 139, 
140, 142, 153, 155 


Workshops 


27 


59, 6i, 63, 66, 90, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 119, 120, 
121 ,- 122, 123, 124, 125, ^ 
1 ?fi 1 ?7 1 PR 1 PQ T?n r 

131, 132, 133, 135, 136, 137 


Parent Participation in 
Classroom/SchooV-^"'^\ 


18 


61, 63, 71, 72, 74, 77, 79, 
81 , 82, 87, 90, 94, 95, 106, 
103, 130,, 132, 153 


Course or Lecture Series 


9 


58, 62, 80, 92, 96, 103, 
149, 150, 151 



*N=112 



TABLE 7 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRAM STAFF OF SERVICE-ORIENTED PROGRAMS 



Characteristic 


l^umber of Programs* 


Program Appendix lU Number 


Ethnicity: Black 


3 


58, 77, 92 


Hispanic 


3 


91, 92, 103 


Anglo 




58, 92, 103. 


Dep. on Client 




population 




59 


Sex: Female 


8 


58, 65, 74; 77, 83, 86, 92, 95 


Male 


5 ^" 


58, 65, 86, 92, 95 


Age: 20-50 


1 


95 


*N=20 




• 
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teaching with teacher (71), learns content via individual training 
(77, 90, 106), learns via parent-teacher conference (82), or receives 
counseling or social service referral (79, 81, 153). 

' Finally, nine programs conducted parent education courses or 
lecture series led by a teacher/instructor, professor and translator, 
or counselor. The average length of each class perfod was two hours. 
Sample content topics were: reinforcement of reading skills (62), be- 
havioral approach to child rearing (151), and child development (58). 
5. Staff 

Few published reports document size and actual characteristics of 
program ^taff. Table 5 lists the range of parent trainers as they are 
identified in program reports (home visitor, project staff, teacher, 
community coordinator, instructor, counselor, and etc.) In addition, 
twelve programs identified consultants used in program activities. 
These included a nurse (82), counselor or mental health professional 
(73, 91, 114), physician (149), bilingual or language consultant (92, 
112), curriculum specialist (68, 74), child development professional 
(11^, and unspecified consultajits in two cas^s (107, 70). Two others 
mentA)ned the use of volunteers* (108, 137). Only 11 of the 90 pro-; 
gfams presented data on sex, ethnicity, and age of sta,ff personnel or 
consultants (see Table 7). Thirteen programs described staff selection 
criteria or desired backgrdund training for recruitlnent (58, 59, 60, ' 
73, 74, 82, 83, 91 , 92, 111, 115, 116). Only two programs described 
selection procedures (95, 117). A few programs^ made reference to 
training provided by the program staff after recruitment. 

Some programs report informa^on about staff size. It is very 
often unclear, however, when a report lists,, for example, two 
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"instructors,'" whether or not those two staff members were actually . 
employed full-time, how much work time was spent in direct instructiona" 
contact with parents, whether or not work time was spent in other activ- 
ities relating to parent education, and whether or not work time was 
spent on other functions of the larger %5ency. Almost two-thirds of the 
programs reporting size of staff (N = 34 out of 55) have 5 instructors 
or less; all programs reporting size .of administrative Staff (N = 34) 
had 3 or less administrative staff. Because the implications of this 
information in terms of prcigram size and amount and intensity of parent 
contact is unclear, these data are presented wjthout further elabora- 
tion in Table 8. • * . 
6. Evaluation 

Only a very small number of the 87 programs identified in the FACS 
view have a clear research orientation (58, 59, 69). The remainder 
were designed primarily to provide a service. This service orientation 
explains, in part, the less than formal approach taken towarjls evalua- 
tion of program effects from the standpoint of rigorous research design. 
In the few published documents which contain information about the 
person conducting the evaluation (N = 33) the majority (N = 25) report 
internal evaluations, e.g., by program staff (68, yf, 72, 77, 91 , 96, 
106, 107, 108, 120, 125), or by document author (58, 59, 65, 67, 76, 
83, 85, 86, 94, 95, 114, 116, 151, 155). The ramining eight identify 
an external evaluator (61, 82, 88, 92, 104) or consultant in combina- 
tion with program staff (60, 128, 129) as persons conducting the evalua- 
tions. 

In reports which include some form of evaluatilDn component, the 
criWia and the methodology for determing impact vary widely. This 
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TABLE .8. 

SIZE OF PROGRAM STAFF OF SERVICE-ORIENTED PROGRAMS 



Size 


Number of Programs* Program AppendixiULNunnber 


Full Time Equivalents: 


Total Staff 




1-5 


26 


58, 62, 65, 72, 77, 83, 85, 86, 
91, 106,' 111, 112, 118, 120, 121, 
^127, 129, 131 , 133, 136, 137, 
138j 139, 141 , 144, 149, 151 




. 20 


64, 73, 95, 104, 105, 107, 108, 
119, 125, 126, 128, 130, 134, 
135, 140, 142, 143, 145, 146, 148 


More than 10 


/ 12 


60, 61 , 68, 75, 88, 92, 103, 122,. 
123, 132, 144, 147 


Full Time Equivalents: 


Administrators 




1-3 

\ 

\ 


34 


59, 60, 61 , 72, 73, 88, 103, 104, 
105, 108, 118, 119, 121 , 122, 123, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131 , 
132, 133, 135, 137, 140, 141 , 142, 
144, 145, 146, 147 


Full Time Equivalents: 


Instructional 


— — 


Staff 
1-5 






34 


58, 59, 62, 65, 73, 77, 83, 85, 
86," 91 , 103, 105, 106, 107, 116, 
118, 119, 120, 121 , 124, 125, 126, 
128, 130, 133, 134, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 141 , 145, 148, 151 


6-10 


10 


72, 88, 95, 104, 108, 135,^140, 
149 idfi 


More than 10 


11 


60, 61, 68, 74, 75, 92, 122, 123, 
132, 144, 147 

— ^ — J 


*N=147 
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variety reflects the fdllowing assumptions which, tend to underlie 
parent education programs: (1-) that efforts are directjsd at parents,' who 
are ostensibly perfonhing some aspect of their parenting functions 
poorly or who could perform it better, (2) that. parent education as 
an intervention will improve parent role performance, and (3) that 
this change in the parent or in the environment provided by the parent 
wiir benefit .the child in some fashion and be reflected in improvement 
in some aspect of the child's behavior. The treatment (educational 
activities) is directed at the parent, who provides the child's primary 
environment. The ultimate target, though, is the child. 

Twenty-two of the programs sought to identify outcomes in parents 
only (see Table 9). Another nijie used some form of pre- and post- 
measurement to assess parental change. Ten' programs relied on parent 
statements of benefit or sati.sfaction in the form of questionnaires, 
checklists and the like. Ten other programs utilized records or 
frequency counts of (a) parental attendance at parent education functions 
(b) amount of contact with staff, or (c) of material usage. Staff 
observations of parental skill gain were still another method used to 
gauge success (reported by four program). Six programs used two or . 
more of these methods in combination (122, 124, >$^, 127, 128, 136). 

Very few programs expressed expected outcomes for children only ' 

•4 

/ 

(N = ^). A pre-post evaluation design was reported by five programs, 
age or norm referenced comparison by one, and the monitoring of individ- 
ual child progress by two. 

About one third (N = 29) of the 87 programs sought to evaluate 
outcomes in both parents and children. .Only six of these assessed 
both parents and children for some aspect of gain or change on both 



TABLE 9 . y 

EVALUATION FOCUS AND PROCEDURES OF SERVICE-ORIENTED ^ROGRAMS^ 



Focus and Procedures ^ Number of Prog^afns*> Program Appendix ID Nurter' 



ocused on Parents Only 

Pre-Post Measur«nent of: 

. attitude change toward parenting 
. knowledge gain about parenting 

Self-Report of Gain or Satisfaction 

Records or Frequency Counts of Atten- 
dance, Ea rent-Staff Contact', or Use 
of Materials 

Observations of Skill Change 

Focused* on Children Only 



Pre-Post Measurement of: 

. change in academic or cognitive 
skill 

. change in social behavior 
Age or Norm Referenced Comparison 
Monitoring of Individual Progress 
Focused on Parents and Children^ \ 



Pre-Post Measures for both 

Parents Tested Pre-Post; Children 
Evaluated Informally 

Children Tested Pre-Post; .Parents 
Evaluated Informally 



Filmed Interaction 



3 
6 

10 
lb 



2 
1 
2 

6 
6 

10 



83, 9&. 127 

71, 108, 110, 114, 124, 128 

66, 71, 92, 122, 124, 125, 126. 
134, 135, 136 , 

119, 122, 125, 127, 128, 135. 
136, 138, 139, 147 

71, 120, 124, 125 



77, 80, '85, 131', 155 V 

59, 155 V 
65 

59, 73 

95. 107, 118, 119, 129, 153 

68, 74, 105, 11.2, 116, 151 
(post only) 

'61 , 75, 76 (post only), 88, 94, 
lid, 123, 130, 132, 133, 137, 
140, 142, 144, 145, 146 

78 . 



*N=66 
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pre- and post-measures, while one evaluated bothr via fitmed interactions. 
Another six tested parents pre and post, but empl dyed less formal 
Tnethods to assess the children, 'sucK as staff observation or behavior 
records with frequency coynts. Mo^t of the 29 programs (N = 16r eva- 
luated children with a pre-post evaluation design, and parefnts were 
evaluated less fxfhnally, e.g. , observatiop, exit interview, post ques- • 
tionnaire. This more frequent use of tests for, ^evaluating children' 
probably reflects the greater availabil ity of standardized instrujpents 
for children. ■ < . ^ ^ 

No evaluation settions at all were present in five published, 
documents (62, 63, 6^', 81, 106); four did riot report results due to 
unfinished assessment procedures (61, 72, 8&, 112^. ten pl^ogram 'reports 
.contained evaluation ' seetionsr whjch were confusing or unclear C60, 61, 
6^, 67, 70, 79,^105, TIL, U3,148).>, : -s^- 

Almost all af'the pubTished documents which contained some *typ6. of 
eval uation section or so;ne ;nention of otJtco'mes report syccess^> In 
soine. cases ,^ claims foi?;posi tiy^ outcomes are not verified by any kind 
of measurement- -no matter how forma.1 or informal— but, rather, by opinion 
of the report's author (66, 71 68, 91 ^ 92, 96, 106* 108^ 110, 1551^ . 
Teh programs report conclusiye results on the. basis of test data sdb- - 
jected to statistical analyses (59, 65, 68, 77v ^3, 85, 95, 107, 151, . 
153). Among these^. o^nly four programs had a contrdl group (68, 77-, 83, 
85). Two programs out of the ninety studied admitted failure (75, 105). 

The greater availability of standardized instrufnpnts for children 
as compared to adults probably accounts for their greater usage. 
Standardized achievement tests were used in some program evaluation » 
reports (61, 68, 72', 75, 77, 80, '^2. 98, 101% 1083, and tests of 



cognitive functioning in others (68, 69, 92, 118, 119, 123). Examgies 
are the Wide- Range Achievement Test (75), Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
(61, 72, 77, 88), or the Denver Developmental Screening Test (82). 

Many programs used staff-designed project instruments which re- 
flected both the varieity and the local .and specific nature of the In- 

"formation sought. Questionnaires and surveys were the kinds of instru- 

' ■ , • ' ■ . ■ . 

ments commonly developed (60, 67, 74, 82, 83, 8d^, 104, 105, 110, 118, 
123, 125). Other programs, devised checklists and rating scales (76, 
114, 122). 





As a result of F^T* examination of the eighty-seven service- 
oriented pareftt .education programs, several concluding statements can 
be made with respect tp^ the findings. First, most of the programs were 
basically designed to be short-term, small in scope, and located within 
some type of educational institution, e.g., a public school preschool 
or day care center. Most of the programs prihiarily have a strong 
service orientation as opposed to research focus. The' information ^--^ 
presented in each of the program document reports is often incomplete; 
overa44-,^..aA«iildble data across programs is highly inconsistent,*^^ 
e.g., some reports include statements about goals for children whereas 
many do not. 

The most frequently reported data is with respect to the main 
program objective, which characteristically related to some aspect of 
parent behavior. On the basis o1^ goals for parents, programs appear to 
cluster into three primary groupings: (1) Parent Education for 'Teaching 
(2) Parent Education for Parenting, and (3> Parent Education for Self- 
Development. Goals mentioned in the program reports and the%,cfti teria 
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, forejudging program^ success both relate to the basic tenet.'of these 
programs; i.e. , some form of direct intervention with parents with 
thtf ungate intdnded'beneficiary being the child. Therefore, in 
addition to explicit objekives for^arents; many programs" have either 
explicit or implicit goals for children. In addition, a few programs 
list other, related goals, e.g., goals for teachers. 

^ Program eligibility criteria, selection and recruitment proce- 
dures, and specific characteristics pf parent participants are not 
well documented. Generally though ,\nost programs appear to be directed 
toward low- income mothers of preschool children. 

J' Methods xrMelivering parent education within programs are highly, 
variable. The hoin^visit .is the more common approath, along with „the= 
workshop and the discu^sjon group. A less frequent approach is some 
form of "educatiorja^'^ participation by the par^t in the school or 
classroom,, on the course or lecture seVies. ^any programs combine^ 
two or more delivery methods, although one is usually predominant; 

'^"'^Wceably absent is data concerning p'arent education program 
staff. It appears that parent ir^*j;uction is usually conducted fay 
profes,sjx)nals or paraprofessionals according to the descriptive labels 
used, but precise documenta1i;;i^n^^ program staff characteristics in 
terms of background, training and professional experience is largely 
unreported. ^ 

The evaluation section of published reports usually contain 
information that is' either incomplete or absent altogether. 'Among 
reports which do include evfluaTRm-informatioh, most conduct assessment 
activities internally, and informally, usiag q^ide variety of criteria/ 
and methodologies. Some programs seek to identify outcomes in both 



parents and children; others focus on one or the^ other exclusively. 
Interestingly, though, almost all programs imply or report outright 
that program efforts were successful, but only injten cases were 
claims substantiated by statistical anal yses^tma data findings. Among 
these, only four had a well-defined control group. 
F. Sumnary, Conclusions and Recommendations 

As^we have shown, the conceptual reality we call "parent education' 
dferives i,,ts present form from a number of influences. Historically, 
parent education for th6 middle class focused on upgrading the home 
environment, while parent education for the poor was part of 'an effort 
intended to mainstream immigrant families into American society, These 
related trends towards bettering the home environment and the concern 
for locial reform which started in the 1880' s remain the central ele- 
ments for many currently operating parent education programs. The 
knowledge accumulated during the la^ few decades, and the irtcreased 
prestige and influence of social scientists, helped establish a 
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theoretical rationale for irtcluQing parents in a variety 
tional settings providing services to children. Finally, the social 
reform movement of the sixties , fanned by increasing demands from mi- 
norities and the poor, generated the compensatory education efforts of 
these lastl-^o decades'^. T^se/^ff^ts have been seen as answers to 
demands to respond to school^Fa-HFure, to demands for an iniyreaie in the 
level and quality of services to families in trouble, and to\demands by 
imnontges and,the f)Oor for- greater power over forces impinging upon . 
their lives. In institutions which serve families and children, these 
factors converged to give rise to parent involvement and parent edu- 
cationi • ' 

The an'alysis of parent education as a separately definable aad 
conceptually clear entity proved to be aHifficult task. Very visibly 



associated ^in the recent past with the edudati on ^^^e^ parent 
education efforts liave been linked with ad^'tional actwilrf^s encom- 
passing other parent roles in relation to that setting, such as decir 
sion-maker. Parent education can, however, occur in relative, isolation, 
having an existence completely independent from other parent activities 
within the host establishment. Parent education, defined as those 
activities which use educational techniques to effect charlge in parent 
role performanceN, dea^ with a variety of specific aspec>$ of the parent 
role, such as controller-discipliner, moral developer, or teacher. 
Parent education can address itself to any one or combination of these 
role functions. The underlying assumptions which are at the root of 
parent education efforts today seem to reflect the various historical 
and social antecedent influences. Some programs attempt to help parents 

who are functioning well to perform some aspect^of their role of parent 

C 

even better. Other programs attempt to modify the behavior of parents 
in some area that is assumed to be poorly enacted or in need of improve- 
ment. Similarly, some programs are remedial efforts toward solution of 
an obvious child problem via the parent; other programs exist not for 
remedial purposes, but solely for enrichment. 

The FACS staff reviewed a number of reports of parent education 
programs and the major research reviews during the first phase of the 
project. 

The major research overviews located by the FACS staff dealt with 
the proliferation of efforts to involve parents within the compensatory 
education movement of the 1960's. These programs have been^xamined 



Programs for parents of the handicapped were examined as a separate 
subset, and discussed in a Progress Report in February 1978. These 
programs are funded by a variety of sources and range in size, delivery 
approach, intensity, etc., but are all ultimately directed at helping 
the parent deal more effectively with a particular handicapping condi- 
tion of the child. 72 
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in depth'-by a number V)f professionals within the research community. . 
The resultant reviews summarize the major em||^rical findings, and a 
number: of general statements can be made about the programs examined. 
Most of these programs are directed toward low income parents, focused 
mainly on/the parents' role as their child's primary teachers , and are 
based within the public school or other educational institution, such 
as Day Care or Nursery Schools. Though they vary in a number of ways, 
they focus primarily on-^low income or "disadvantaged" clients and ; ^ 
are, basically, remedial efforts directed toward a specific child 
problem (school failure). Many of these programs are largely funded 
by the federal government, and are designed to answer questions about 
effectiveness and .about implementation on a larger scale. Many have 
mandated parent involvement components which include parent education 
efforts. Parent education activities, therefore, do not occur in 
isolation, but, in conjunction with other involvement activities and 
with .other roles in which. the parent might engage in relation to the 
institution. Many programs evaluate the effects of the totality of 
parent involvement, of which parent education is but one form^ Thus, 
results do x\6t provide unequivocal evidence as to the effect^fveness of 
parent education independently. As a general indication of effects, 
however, these programs havfe been relatively successful in the short 
run. Recently collected longitudinal ^data has> shown them to be success- 
ful over time as well, as reflected by gains in cognitive fun^ioning 
and school achievement that under certain conditions have been maintained 
for up to ten years. 

The research reviews suggest that programs likely to produce 
cognitve and educational gains in children are carefully planned, 
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include a structured curriculum, have an educational focus, and include 
activities that engage pareVits and children together in the horrre? Pro- 
grams founf" to be successful were likely to be intensive and to have 
lasted at least a year. . ^ , ' 

With the back^und of these conclusions tlerived from available 
research 'on the effectiveness of parent education programs, we turn 
now to an examination of the kinds^of programs in operation that were 
designed primarily for service rather than to answer research questions. 
The^available reRorts (DRs) of service-^oriented programs represent/ 
probably no more than a smal Impart of the total number of programs in 
operation. The motivation to write and publish a report varies from 
program to program, leading to variabil it^ in the amount and quality 
of the information contained in the reports. To study these limitations, 
however, was precisely one of the objectives of this review. These 
reports constitute the only evidence available to document the range\ 
and variety of parent education programs as they were actually imple- 
mented throughout the country. 1 ^ 

For this purpose review, 87 programs reported in the last six 

r ■ \ 

or seven yjars were located. These programs were found to va^jr accord- 
ing to many dimensions, one being "goals for parents." On the basis 
of these stated goals and objectives, they appear to cluster into; 
three groups: (1) Parent Education for Teaching, where the goal is to 
improve the role performance or skills of the parent as teacher, which is 
assumed to benefit the child directly by improving his cognitive function- 
ing and/or school -related skills and achievement. Many of these programs, 
are modest approximations of the models shown to be successful in the 
research review. (2) Parent Education for Parenting, where the goal 

■ ■ . , 74 ■ ■ . 
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is to enhance the development or improve the role performance of 
the parent as a^arent, assumed to benefit the child by improving the 
parent-child relationship. i3) Parent Education for Self-Development, 
where the goals of program? grouped into thi^category are to help in 
the development of parents as a persons , and to improve their competence 
in'their interaction^^wi^^ tf^eir children's school and the community, 
these goalrs are assumed to indirectly benefit the child by changing his/her 
parent as a person or as a schooT participant, or improving his/her en- 
vironment in the school, classroom, and community. 

These programs are shorter-term and smaller in scope than the 
programs included in the major research reviews, and have a s^rg^ 
service, as j^pposed to research, orient^^^. ^hey appear to'be 
adaptations to localizefl conditions and very few are designed as models 
or methods for replicajtion. gjj^grarr) goals , whic^ provided the basis ^ 
for the gene'^ate(3^ca%egojr*ies ^ appear to span a broader range ol" t>arent ^ 
roles thai those addressed by the larger programs. In the case of 
these sfnal V programs , the assumptions which underlie program goals are 
not pf ten' directly spelled out, nor are they substantiated by needs 
assessment procedures.' It would ^pp^ear, however, that these smaller 
programs span the range of purposes from remedial in intent (in response 
to specifi^child or family P*^^'"^^ *° enrichment in nature ^(to' 
help parents and families functioning well to function better) in 
contrast to the more limited focus of larger programs (school failure). 

Like the larger programs di^scussed by major reviewers the great 
majority of smaller scale programs 'reported in the literature are ^ 
based within educational institutions. A few o'f the small ones, however, 
are found located witj^in other settings as wel 1 : library, temple. 



mental health center, and the like. These few exceptions hint at a - 
broader range of settings in which parenT> education might be found; 
this broader range was confirmed in a survey of programs in Austin, 
Texas, reported in Section III.. 

The compensatory education school -based, programs are no'rmally 
directed toward low income parents^ (mothers) of preschool children. 
Smaller programs tended to follow this trend, although a few were 
designed^for different clientele. In' forming a picture of the current 
state of knowledge on the basis of the literature, information about 
eligibility criteria, client selection and recruitment, and specific 
characteristics of parents who eventually participate ar^e missing 
pieces of the larger p5zzle^ 

There is also insufficient information concerning the individuals 
who carry out parent education. There appears to be a variety of 
professionals and paraprofessjonals from various backgrounds and 
'disciplines who conduct parent education. There is no consistency 
beti^n programs in the type of professional who is selected as- most 
appropriate to educate ^farents. In fact, the^e is very little informa- 
tion to\docL(ment the actual characteristics of the parent educators in 
terms of ethnicity, sex, expertise, etc. Likewise, there appears to - 
be very little documentation that the parent educators received any 
particular training to work with parents, and re latively no information 
on how this training "Ifor trainers) is imparted, or by whom. 

Another shortcoming of ' the current state of knowledge has to do 
with the factors that account for the great variability among programs. 
Each individual program is a combination of specific Objectives, a 
given delivery system, selected instructional, techniques, a^certain 
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target group, a given setting* Each program is the product of choices 
between some alternative vyays of doing parent educajtion and some al- 

ternative primary targets. The factors accounting for these choices 

<^ 

are seldom reported.. Programs in the real world start and Operate 



' within certain restrictions; including the already existing constitu- 
ency of the host agency, and guidelines from the funding agejicy. With- 
in these boundaries, many, factors influence decisions among alternatives 
that shape the program and* contribute to its likely impact. ^ 

Further, the facers that explain the survival of some programs 
when faced with stiff competition for scarce resources are not explored. 
The expenditure of social resources in the form of money and >time must 
be^fxplained in terms of the benefits derived by, al 1 individual parti- 
cip^ints, and. by the agencies as social en.tities. The factors that 
account for the abiVity to generate support not only from actual or po- 
tential clients, but also from other influential individuals and agencies, 
and the relatiarfship between the program and the agency of which the 
program is but one compone^nt are probably critical in determing program 

^ continuation.' At some level there must be a belief or conin^^ctlon that 
given pirog<diwill have so^e impact that will tend to suppprt the 

^ performance of the family, and some form of evidence to^this effect' 
must be present. 

A major distinction between the larg^nd small programs appear^' 
with regard to evaluation. As noted previously, some programs were ^} 
designed with research questions in mind relating to program ef f^cti ve- .^^ 
ness for a narrow range of mostly school-related criteria. Evidence 
indicates a trend toward success in these cases. Smaller, more ^ . 

service-oriented programs have faulty or unclear evaluation as^sessments 



often with Incomplete information. Program reports and evaluatj^ns * 
are designed and written fay those who have the greatest stake^n the ' 
success of the program— the program staff or administrators. This 
pattern of evaluative practices has led to a tendency best character- 
ized as "doomed to success" (Stanford Research Institute Report, 1-973). 
Only two programs out of the eight-seven reviewed admitted failure\ 
Further, t1^ assessment of program effects often used subjective 
.ijiipressions as results. la ma^ny cases continuing participation of 
parents was considered sufficient proof that the program was effective. 
^Mle these measures could in fact indicate Success of a ^program, -jt 
IS difficult to determine the acjirual impact of the prc^gram. A compli- 
cation is that program prbcedures or > manipulation were ^seldom checjced' 
to determine how they were perceived by parti cipan^.' Thus, the ^ 
available reports incficate only that some actiyitiesxt'ook place-, that 
most papt1cipants_seemed to be satisfied- or expressed'satisfaction in 
questionnaires administered by program staff, and that the program 
staff for the most^part was also satisfiedr-^Jhe impact of programs 
(lyeyond providing satisfaction) is unclear. \ 

The most rigorous evaluations of parent edication programs have \ 
sought to measure^ the impact of the educational interventton eij^er 
directly in changes in behavior of the parents or indirectly as 
reflected by changes in behavior of the child. ^ The medi'atiifig processes 
in many cases are simply assumed to have take^ place. Chartguss in the 
thild are used as evidence 'that the hypothesized changes in parental 

^'behavii^r occurred. ^The actual manipulation, the tnteraction between 

' " /-^^ ■ . ^ ' ■ , ' \ 

parent and parent educator is^often described, in generic terms sjifch 

■ ' . ^ ■ J 
as, "the parent educator leads discussion groups with pahtictpants" *or 



"the parent educator demonstirates educational materials at home 1n-^' 

weekly visits." The assumption that ^exposure t6 cedTtain corlcepts 

or techniques will result in learning is made in many programs.^ 

Usuallylin a group setting,' using some instructional technique, ^ 

p^ents are exposed t^ alternative ways of dealing with children. 

whether tjhat learning, if any, will result in changes performance " 

in a different settijig is often assumed but se^ldom determined. 

These restricted views of program eveiluation are- cha;^acteristic 

of the programs currently reported in the li'terature. The choicb^f 

# 

outcome measures is generally restricted to th^^participants orfth^ir 

■ , ' . -^ 

children, and they normally include some form of questionnaire designed 

* \ V- ^ ' 

to assesS^-participant's satisfaction in addition to learning. The 

rigorous and-, limited evaluation designs preferred by researchers and 

the n^re general and inrpressionistic evaluations favored by program^ 

staff should give way to a conception of impact instread of the more 

common concept ci^ ^^^Qti v e n^g s . ^ 'infpact as a^^c impl ies an 

openness to consider gr^sA^^'Vai^ effects of the prdgram 

including >1ntended. as welT'^ unintended outcomes. This conce^Wof 

impact goes beyond the so-called "goal free" evalufetibn approach pio- 



' neered by Scriven (1973). goal free evaluation design does not seek 
to determine the ^attainmen/ of predetermined objectives defined by 
program administrators .'^^iTfe^l^er attempts. tp_ examine the program from 
the point of view of the client or learner. Actual effects are deter- 
mineTd free frorti the contamination inherent in direct contact between 
the professional evaluator and the professional program administrator. 
An assessment of impact goes beyond the g'oal-free model to an examina- - 
tion of the program as a system in which individuals engage in interactior^s 
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that should have reciprocal effects. It recognizes that learning t^ikes 
place in alj^ the participants, although orre or more may not be formally 



defined as a V]£arner." ^ 

The tentafnre nature of the evidence offered by researchers about 
the effectiveness of parent education programs cjir^ctly contradicts. a 7 
clear trend towards thdf^ continuation and even increase in the number 
and variety of these programs. The great majority of programs idehti- ^ 
fied in t?ie reports of the literature (and )in the survey of parent edu- 
cation in Austin by Project F/fts described in Section III), do nbt^ 
itieet tbe requirements that Goodson ^and ,Hess (1976) and Gordon (1978)^ 
have listed^ necessary for success.^^ The "Kevel of intensity, the 
duration and degree of structure in these programs do not match those 
that have been demonstrated to be^ effective.- The question arises as to 
why ^h/ significant expenditure of\ime and money con tin'iies. A cynical 
answer might be that the so called "parent. educators" are successful - ^ 
"con artists'' who generate and keep jobs that do not really provide a 
return for the clients, and that participants areMeft with ephemeral 
feelings of competence that fade oncfe their partici|)ation e^ids. Itf is 
conceivable that a few operators could get away with that deception once 
or" twice, but^^ continuation of the same participants over time and 
the repeated waves of new satisfied events weakens this explanation. " 

. What, then, does contribute to the relative strength of this trend ^ 
towards more parent education programs? -The survey of the' literature by 
FACS staff has rfevealed that one place the^answer will not be found is 
in available reports ofjDrograms. 

The foregoing discussion about the popularity and likely increase 
of parent education program^, coupled with serious gap$ in ^fie available 



literatur^-'points towards both the content of our inquiry and the 
ap/)roach necessary to carry it out. There is a need to document^the 
impact of these smalT scale, service-orienteti programs. The apprpach 
to be used should look at 'each program as a system that can.be de- 
scribed and studied in terms of its elements as we.ll as a system which 
interacts with the other systems that exist at the community level. 

..'•A systems approach sucf) as that advocated "by Brohfenbrenner (1976) 
and by Gordon (1978) describes educajtional environments as a nested 
arrangement of structures, each contained within the rie)^ It is 
possible td concentrati on the study and description of these structures 
•at different levels. A parent education program can be conceived as 
ya system. This system exists and relates to other systems in which the 
same or other participaVits interact. The relationships between these 
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various systems' is also conceived as a s)<s|em, but at a higher level. ^. 

. , ^ , . . , • ■ . • ^■ . ' ' - 

In Bronfenbrenner s termsr: . ^ 

. A micro-system - is an immediate setting containing the 
learner (i.e.., home, day care center, classroom, etc.). • 
A setting i^defined as a plpce in which the^ occupants. ' 
engage iit particular activities in particular roles 
' ' (€.g.; parent, teacher, pupil,- etc.) forsDarticular 

periods of time. These are the elements of thesetting. 

The n^so-syste'm comprises the interrelations amond 
the major settings containing the learner<.at a parti- 
cular point in his or hrer life. In sum', t{ie meso-system , 
is the system of mfcro-systems (Brqnfenbrenner, 1976, 
• p. 163). • ' ^ 

, /, An inquiry -eonducted at the micro^system level studies^thfe parent 
^education program as the primary netting in which learning ^takes place. 

'* \' ' . ' 

The parent education program, treated ^s a micro-system, can be described 

' - — X * ■ . s 

Jn terms of the elements which make up theft system and the tnterrela-^ 

t'ionships between the elements. At the meso-system." level, the inter- 
■ ■ 1' • ■ • ■ ' - 

>; relationships and reciprocal influences between selected systems in the 



connunltj' can^be examined. Participants' interaction in settings 
other than'the parent education program^^can be explored to determine 
polssible influences of the program'. ^ 

Tbe fieLld study method and in depth interviews with program ; 



participant^ tffl-^ generate Information that will perriil.t: the analysis-' 
Of progrjamS-^di^JBicrorsystems and also the e:xamination:or, search for. 
reciprocal infltiences between these 'micro-systems and other systems 
in the commLfnfty.^ This is the^meso -system level of analysis. In 
particular, an exploratory study should examine the reciprocal in- - - . 
fluences between (a) program and ,ho^t agency , -and (b) program and other 
alternative parent support networks". The first area represents a 
concern with the role of the.ljost agency in deterniing the, shape of 
the pbogr^m and the effects of the pt^ogram bn. the responsivehess of 
that agency to conmunity needs. The second area recognize"^ tlrat parent 
education programs are. not ttie sole, source of information and. support 
for parents and families., The impact, of the" prograiii can be examined 
in terms of' the. retationships tietween parehh- and these other support 
systems. ; - " „ • . " 

Closely delated to the influence pf. the host agency on the program 
is, the exploration of the rale^of paretit education leaders, defined as 
those. individuals who are the driving force within or outsTde the 
agencies. An exam'ination of their idealogy and motivation should provide 
some,clUes to, explain program variability. *These leaders'' experiences, ^ 

education, and professionaV networks are as important as their beliefs 

-.V ' ■ ' ' , . . ^ ... . ' . 

and'at|:itudes about education In general , parent education, parents and 

/\ t '» ' " , ' ' ^ ' • ' - " ' 

child);? en, etc. A better u/iderstantling of these individuals will provide 

clues- to' trends and. problems, expected to^influence parent education in 
the. future. . ^ ' . 
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A SURVEY OF PARENT EDUCATION PR0G1W1S IN AUSTIN 

A. Objectives of the Survey : The survey of Parent Education Programs 
in Austin, Texas, was designed to serve as a pilot test for a more 
extensive survey to be conducted in the state and region. The pilot 
survey was expected (1) to help identify alternative strategies for 
locating pa^rent education programs, (2) tb test a survey ciuestionnaire, 
and (3) to design a storage and retrieval sys'^m Vo^^^ information to 
be gathered in the full sug^ey. On the basis of 'discussions with NIE 
staff, and after e/amining re^rts of programs in the literature, a set 
of dimensions were identified for inclusion in the survey (Appendix C). 
At the suggestion of NIE st^tf, the mail questionnaire was replaced by 
a face-to-face interview in orcier to determine the kinds of information 
available to program personnel . The interviewing process was also used 
to determine who^ in ^,the pregr^'s' should be identified' as the best/ideal 
respondent for a ma^ survey. As a result of this change in ^rat|gy, 
the product of the p3ilot survey is . a preliminary form for a mail 
questionnaire that has not been tested. Likewise, the. suggestions for 

an irtfermation storage am^ retrieval system will depend on the final 

- ■ ^. '-w 

form that the mail questionnaire wt\1 take. However, as a result of 

these efforts, descriptive data' about local programs has been generated 

I -■ ^ ■»",- ■-' ' 

In addition, the interview schedule for prograim administrators has been 
revised and tested. ( >\ ^ 

B. D|V€lopnient of the Instrumejnt : The fACS literature review 
l»d to the itlentificBtioiT^T^igh pr*fniary areas where detailed infor-^ 
mation was necessary in order to understand thp .openation^f a program. 
These, areas were used, to' analyze the eighty-seven programs discussedv 



a^.in the previous section of this report. .These same areas suggested 
|di"iensions that should be covered in^ a comprehensive survey of parent 
'Jsdycation programs. 

The survey was intended originally to pilot' test a mail question- 
nalre form that could be used later in a full scale regional survey. 
Negotiations with NIE staff and consultants led to a substantial mod- 
ification of the objectives and activities of the project. Instead of 
testing a mail questionnaire form it was decided to conduct face-to- 
face interviews in order to determine the types of information avail- 
able to program administrators who would be the likely respondents of 
a ma^l survey. Jhe questionnaire form that had been drafted (See 
Appendix C) was modified int^an interview schedule. After several in- 
/ house revisions it was tested with three respondents. On -the basis of 
their responses, ife^was changed :|||^ accomodate a more natural flow of 
topics. The final version of the interview schedule' appears in 
Appenclix C. ; > ' ^ - ' / ; 

The interviewing process and the information generated in the .V 
interactions,. Wlth^respondents has produced two kinds of^data. The > 
first .type of information permits- a description of the, state of the 
art of parent^educatipn in Austin^ which can be contrasted with infor- 
mation from th6^ published reports about programs elsewhere in the. 
country. A description of specific programs is presented in the next 
sectiofl following the procedui^s used to locate parent education pro- 
grams . ^ * 

• The second type of data generated from thie interviews provides 
'56me clear directions for future research efforts in Texas and the 
region. The tmpTicationS; for the propased flill scale stirvey will be 



presented in thl^ast part of the report. • • ^ 
C. Locatiag Parent Edugatlon Programs and Responden'fes : In order tb 
describe the parent education programs currently .pperating in Austin^ 
it was necessary first to locate the programs and identify a respondent 
for each. Since JMf^Tnally there is no single directory where this in- 
forma^tiqn^n be found, a number of alternative strategies are necessary 
to achieve a reasonable courage of • an area. The following sources of 
information were examined: ' » 

1- Public Human Service Agencies . A number of public agencies were 
contacted by telephone, and asked about specific units or'*programs^ 
likely to serve parents. These agencies included the'Austin Independent 
School District, City and County Mental Healths-Mental Retardation Agency, 
the local office of the State Department' of Human Resources Cformerly 
Welfare Department). m ^ 

2. Private Human Service Agencies . Local private agencies were con- 
tacted by^ telephone and specific programs and individuals were singled 
out for further contacts. One project of the local United Way in * 
association with other human service organizations and the local news- 
paper has been to compile and publish a Directory of Human Services. 
This directory and a central information number provided additional 
leads to programs and agencies likejy to sponsor parent education 



activities. . . - 
'3. Metropolitan Telephone Directory . The Yellow Pages contain „partiaU 
.li^tings.of social service "agencies and were used tp confirm some of 
the leads 'obtatiied through other methods, 

v^^^ agencies and programs, identified through these jsources were - 
coht^^^d by t^ephone, specific parent "edtjcation programs were identified. 



and the names of key contact people were obtained (See Appendix D). 
With this infomjation in han(i, a brieY' explanation of the purpose of • 
the survey was suffidelfPto obtain appointments for an interview with 
a FACS staff member. No one who was contacted reftised to be interviewed; 

'there were two-cancenations due to time^tonfl icts; one^ pnpgram of the » 
(^iginal 14st of 33 was found to, be oujfe?de of the concerns of FACS, and 
seven 'programs were n^ contacted due toj^'me limita^^s. A total of 

, twenty-three program directors/coordinators were interviewed (Appen- 
dix D). , ' 

It is important to note that complete coverage of lill operating 
programs in any given geographical area ma^^fee. d-ifficult if not im- 
. possible. This is due in, part to the taofc- ^?at par^t- education pro- 

• . ' ■ r ' ' ' ' ^ 

grams may be of fered^ by individuals on an irregufar basts, and that 
riot all churches, agencies and c^ubs that sponsor programs belor\g to 
groups or.cotijmunicate with other similar programs. For example, 
Parj^r^ Effectivehess Training (PET) has been offered in the past by'iji 
plicate individual trainers licensed by the national PET orgatiizatiohV 
however ,\^^o current PET programs were located for this survey. ; Tillp*^^^<if- 
niay be due to the Project's failure to locate a P^T program or to ther^ 
absence of any ongoing activities. The programs included int^K^e burrent / 
survey, however, appear fo represent the vast majority of the activities 
concerning paVent education in the Austfti community. • ' ^» 

A most fortunate development in Austin is the existence of the . 
Parent Education Association, a collective of representativ>tfs frbm *. ' 
agencies and programs. J.nt|rested ih parent education. The^ Association \ 
has a part time staff member whose job is to keep up wvth what is ^ 
taking place locally with respect to parent edLjcation. After the 



initial list was compiled she was used to check on the comprehensive- 
ness of the coverage. .The existence of the Parent Education As;5ociation 
was known to the FACS staff in advance of the survey, but I't was not 
used to generate the to test- a prfcedure that could work in 
coninuniti^ without a similar organization. 

^ In all cases the interviews were conducted in the offices of the 
programs being surveyed and at .the 'coniJ'enience of the respondent. .In : 
two C3$es the interview had to be suspended te^^^ and continued 

the next day due^ to last minute t^rrjupttons. JrSl*^ 
agreed-to be tape recorded and assurances were made "^Jnterviewees 
^tK^rt^their opinions would be kept C9nfidential if they so desired. In 
.several c^es equipment failures- prevented an exact transcript being j 
produced. In all cases, the. tntprviewers were taking notes^ of major 
t^points, so that no furidamental data wasVlost, The interviews lasted 
'OR' tjie average about one hour. In some cases there were frequent ^hort 
interruptions. The longest interview /was one hour and fcTfety 

minutes and the shortest vabout thirty/ minutes.* Brief summaries of 
each'interview.de5^»>lbing thei'^rolraiiTf are prj^en^ed ^in Appendix D. 
D. Description^of Xogai Parei^^ £ducati<^>^ Programs : -the interviews 
with administrative personnel in the, twerityrtwo paren* education pro- 
grams and^ one coordinator (Pan^t Education Association staff) were 

: ../^ ; . . , -. 

analyzed by looking at some of theo sr^me dimensions whith/were -userl to 
analyze the descriptive repqrts in the'|j^Titfi,raturi?v /^p^ the areas 
^examined were location of ^j^i^fam bat^e ^ ^ec%iy^s for^rfints and! 



childrerv, inforraattoa about; st^ffijig and part jj^ ^^ ^^program"^ act i vi t i es 
and eva^ua^tion. The data^ "were ^^^J^min^ ^ftl^iP^^nds whiiSI^ rftight ; 
be at^ variance witj^ the litera^uTP^PPorts of ppogr^^^ Brief . ' 



school -based programs with replications at forty-fo.ur sites. The 
remain*^ programs (N = 12) were based in non-educational institutions: 
social service agencies {H = 5) , Volunteer organizations" CN =5), and 
churches (N = 2). ' . ^ 

The ratio of educationally-based programs compared to those which 
were non-educational ly based is much smaller than would have been pre- 
dieted by the vast number of school based programs reported in the 

descriptive reports and research oriented documents in the literature. 

/ " 

A sizable majority of programs reporte*d in the literature ,were based in 

& 

educational institutions; slightly less than half of the programs 
located in Austin were educationally based. This pattern seems to' " 
indiq^te that programs located in educ^ational settings were over- ' 
represented in the reports found in the literature. ^ Further, a ^' 
greater range of non-educational institutions were found to- carry out 
parent education programs than would be^ expected judging from published 

reports, thus verifying a prediction advanced in earlier stages of the 

' ■ " - ■ - 

project. The fact that there is a greater range of community irtsti^u- 
tions involved in parent education will be an improtant factor irilneet^ 
ing the objectives of the next phase of the FACS project. \ 

In' addition to t^e host agency whioh provides the se.tting, progran^ 
can be classified onj the basis of. objectives or goals for^parents. Jhe 
.schema Solved from Uhe Literature for classifying servicgj-oriented- 



account presented here iricluAis^ only those progran^?for which 
^in.teryifiws •were coji^uctetft. If all th^eu^rograms so- far %c'ated'. in - 
^AustirLa/e» included tK^re is ap' even* greater prfponderagce of^ non- 
""e^trcaffonally based/prograrns. Out of thirty-three programs, el e^ 
^are based in eduwtibhal >e€ttngs, twenty-two in non-edocational 
seittings . " ' ' > ^ 



programs was applied to the programs tn Austtn (Parent Education for 
Teaching, Parent Educa-tldn for' Parenting, and Parent Education for 
Self-Development). Agaui, there was considerable variance from the 
literature in the number of parent educatiori; for teaching program's. 
Only three of the programs ^investigated in Austin foculed exclusively 
on Parent' Education for Teaching 0. 2, 5). Three other programs whos 
major focus was educatton for parenting had minor parent education for 
teaching components (8,^3, 22). Of the three programs in which '- r" 
parents participfite only as teachers, all three serve low income 
parents; of the three programs with^both teaching and parenting com- 
ponents, two serve low income parents. .The trend, started in the 60's 
toward using parent education for^teaching as a technique almost-ex- 
olusively for low income parents appears to be. continuing. As was 

P^l^ed out in the literature review, parent education for teaching lis 

n 

.usually designed around an^identified rteed or problem of the chil|, 
and the parent participates in a specified way (usually ti^oringl to 
help the child overcome the problem. This trend was also found in the 
Austin programs. All three parent education for teaching programs 
targeted a specif ic^child subgroup '(poor readers, Spani|^h languagie 
dominant, "handit^pe^or mentally retarded); one out of the- three pro- 
grams with teaching components tli^lt wftti problems of handicapped 
Chijdren. These p^fcgrams were remedial in nature andlfesigned -to m^'eet 
thvTdrens' nefe^sJ Parent 'cli^nts-weijje recruite<f'T)> selection, out-v, 

■ ^ .J • ^ . • . ■ : 

^reach actiyitnes, or encouragement Jby the sp^os.qSfring irist'itutipn. This 
pat&rn.of recj^uitment differ^ considerably frdm^ We grou^' to*^e bis-^ 
cusj^d in the foflowiDg p^agraphv^almos^t all of Whi-^h h§ve stfr{- • 
sel.Bcted participants. ^ | \ * " * 



The bulk of the programs had objettives for parents in roTes^ther 
than that of teacher and were targeted toward a variety of parents. 
Fourteen programs were exclusively parent education for parenting; five 
progjf^ams had parent education for parenting components. Programs for 

.parenting were primarily designed to meet parent, rather than children 
needs, most were located in non-educational institutions, and most were 
not designed for any special parent subgroup. Programs of ^this nature 
do not actively recruit parents; parents are largely self-selected on 
the basis of their owrj Jieeds or interests. The content of the program 
is less focused than the content of the Parent Education for Teaching 
programs. .Most teach' parenting skills; some topics of concern to 
parents are designed around group members expressed needs or interests; 
some provide information about ckild development, and others are de- 
signed tiD develop parenting support networks. . The programs *which are 
not exclusively parefit education for parenting but which have a Parent 
Education for Teaching or Parent Education for Self-Development compori- 

^nts (2, 8, 13, 16,^ 22) also focus primarily on parenting skills and 
child development, Jlthoucfh two of these programs focus on classroom 
related skills. ' ^ , 

FiVe'programs haifcobjectives for parents relating to the parents^ 
self-development, particularly in learning to be a better advocate for 

•his child (6, 8, 16, 17, 19). AH but one of these programs (19) were 

^ ' ' -V 1 . .. . 

directed toward parents of handicapped children. That^ one exception 
(19) was ^organized witljj the Intent of helping mothers upgrade the * 
sociaCl state* 'of motbertiood by orgahiiingvthem to change social and 
cultural attitudes. i ' . - ' 

Another intere'j^lng trend emerged from the inspection of the local. 



r 



ongoing progtams* related to th'eAe^ staff -persons who directl^^carry; r 

, out the parent^trafning. Two interviewees mentioned that the soeial 

service agencies which they repferesent receive frequent requests from • 

V 

many places within the community for consultants or guest speakers for 
workshops or discussion groups on parenting-reVatei topics. This inter- 
agency cooperation was evidenced a numb^sr *of .'?>iaimples in which one 
agency carrying/out parent education utilized the expertise and man- 
ppwer from other social service agencies involved in parent education 
.(5, 6, 8, 10, 16, 19, 21). Agencies frequently mentioned as engaging 
in comfnunity>nd intra-agency parent education were Austin-Travis C<junty . - 
Mental Health-Mental Retardation, Planned Parenthood, and the (3^" Id and *^ 
Family Service Agency, The latte'r frequently conducts* one session only 
workshops in a )^ariety of locations, often churches. 

Similarly, professional manpower in- the parent education field is 
not static Some individuals engage in parent education both privately 
and as agency representatives (5, 12, 15).^ Indeed, one promirilft 
parent educator works not only privately but also for a conmunity 
sphool, for two agencies (11, 15), and for the^Parent Education Asso- 
ciation in carrying out parent education activities. Thus, the mobility 
of professional manpower confounds the issue of identifying who, in fact, / 
is sponsoring and carrying out parent education. 

Evaluation efforts for programs in Austin ranged from formal test- 
ing dqneby the local school district research and" evaluation department, 
to informal questionnaires, to no evaluation at all. ^ There is insufficient 



5 . . ' ' 
Identification of agency j'n which parent educators have primary 
employment. 
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Information to date to rigorously assess Ihe evaluation activities; 
the discussion here should be considered tentative in nature. 

All the educationally-based programs had, some type of ev.aluation. ' 
Five programs (1, 2, 4, 6, 9) appear to have forntiil evaluation prog^ms, 
most of which use pre and post testing and which look at child-related 
variables. Two of these programs reported "positive" results (1, 6); 
ttiree had not yet analyzed the results or did not have them ava4+able 

4 

C2, 4, 9). The five remaining programs in educational settings had - 
informal evaluations arid/or unclear evaluation efforts. 

Of the twelve non-educational ly based programs, evaluation efforts 
ranged from informal to none. Programs 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, and 
20 carried out some fprm of evaluation, usually requesting information 
about parental satisfaction with the program. Evaluation methods, 
included questionnaires, informal discussions, and case studies. 
Programs 16, 19, 21, and 22 had no evalflpon activities. 
E. Recommendations for a Comprehensive Survey of Parent Education 
Programs : A surveyf'bf parent education programs is a complex activity 
, which should be carried out over time, at various levels, using different 
respondents a,nd a variety of methods. All the activities recommended 
below, if carried out, would produce a compreh'ensive, detailed and in- 
depth view of the programs and the people engaged in parent educa- 
tion, their hopes, aspirations, and accompl ishntents. As a resul^^of^ 
the pMot survey conducted in Austin and the FACS literature review 
of parent education reports, it has been concluded that (1) a state 
and/or region-wide survey of pJirent education pgograms should be con- 
ducted, and (2) such a survey should take into account factors concern- 
ing the depth and scope of different activities presented in the follow- 
ing pa^es. , / ^ , . \^ 

• ,. 93' - ^ 
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The recoirniendatidns presented here should bg viewe^ as those 
steps necessary to gather, store, retrieVe,-- and utilize the survey 
information to be collected. Several reconmendattons are made with 
respect to the order in which the survey activities should proceed. 
The first phase, locating the programs and initial respondents, 
shouM be completed before the other activities can^^roceed. The 
activities of the next phase, ^scribing program operations , charac- 
teristics of program personnel and program leaders, may be carried 
out consecutively or concurrently depending on the needs of the 
project. 

1- Locating Programs and Respondents . Conducting a state or 
regional survey will necessitate locating the myriad of parej^ educa- 
tion programs currently operating in the survey area. While^fele- . 
Rhone contacts were used by the FACS project to locate programs in 
Uustin, this most likely would be too time consuming anil costly if 
done on the state or regional level. Jo increase the efficiency 
of the process, initial efforts should concentrate on st|ate«level 
(Tex^s) organizations*that are likely to sponsor, .fund,^c^ntrol , or 
at least be familiar with many local Parent Education efforts. A visit 
to the state level organization central office wil 1 "produce infor- 
mation about a number of programs in a wide geogr;aphical area, .'sipce 
many state-level organizations have headquarters in Austin, this ^ 
fact s1«)uld f^icilita?e, the state-wide data gathering process. 

- A list; of'potential initial /contact irvstlttitions has been 
developed for Texas. Most of these institl-utions have counterparts 
in other states included in the SEDL region [Arkansas, Louis.iana, ^ 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, New Mexico), if the survey area is expanded 

• 94 ■ • • 



to include the entire region. The folVowing organizations or their * 
y-f^equiva Tents should be contacted: ' - 

1. Texas Education Agency, especially the Office of 
Federal Allocations, Division of Prograin Funds 
ManagCTient, Follow Through Prog'rtiins, Division of 
Bilingual and Migrant Educationl^ and Education 
Service Centers (20 regidnsj^ 

2. Texas Department of Human Resources (formerly the 
Welfare Departrpent) . •/ 

» 

3. Texas Department of Health Resources- 

4. Texas Department of. Community Affairs , especially • 
the Economic' Opportuni ty Division, and- the Divi^ 
sion of Earlx Childhood Education . ^ 

5. Texas Municipal League : ^ - 

6. Texas Parent Teacher Association « 

7. Texas ^Junior League 

8. Texas Child Care 76 

9. Texas Assolpiatioh for the Education of Young Chfldren 

10. Texas Association fojr Childhood Education rnternationcil 

11. Department of Health, Education jand Wei fare » Region -..^ 
VI Office ' , - °' 



The information gathered from these sources ar)d othgr simitar 
brganizajtions wl^^^BlM^itute a^ Working' list of parent education.. ^> 




programs Wh1ch«»n?^ds ,to be compi'^ed at. the ons6t of the Parent Education 
program *surVey activities. Information to.be solicited should ^ 
include specific program name, th^ host ^genqy*^ the address, phone - 
number,";and name and title;of the contact person; ' ^ : 



■ \ ^ t. > ■ ■■ • - ^ \ ;- 

^ The compilatioo* of this, information in rnany case^. wiYl not necessarily 

require^ cbntacting/actual program's-^ . 4 : 

- The informatiofl gathered can bemused to compil^a directory of 

, on^ing' ptf^cent educatTOh programs, .program contactsfand mailing 

• : • addr(fe^sT Stnpe no- such directory is currently ava\la^ble ^for Texas 

^ or -tl3e^3K^ its compilation. LI be a valuable contribution 

to the J^mmunity of parent education practitioners .as wel l at parti- 

. ■ " - ^ ^ . . . " ' ■ ..■ 

cipants. :^T|^is "(lire^^^can s^rve to link t6§«ihen i sol ateU programs 

. ' to form a- communicat^^*r>etwork. ta addition, the directory would 

lay. the groundwork for the next phase of a survey generating descrip- 

tive inf^^rmatjoil «bojUt specific programs. ^ ■ / ^ 

. * ■ ' 2: Genei^tingylnfOnnation About"Proqrajns-> Once a number of programs 

; '\ . ' and -potent ia^l resP)bndants have been located, the survey activities 

' '.- - •» . • ■ ■• • ■ ♦ . , - , ■ • 

^should proceed to the -ne^t step 6f the investigative process. -Jhis • 
% ^ ''\ . ' ; . ^ ' ^ 

-step involves gathering descriptive information about prograrps and 

• " ^ " ■ ^ ■ ' ' - ft \ ■ , "7 \ ^ . _ " - " , 

jlrogram staff. - Jt is 'recommended that three diffeVent conceptual " T 
^ . . areas be exafriiried Mn o^defr; to generate this information about programs^ - 
The first ai^ea to.be eiciamin^d is that of program operation , including. 
pr<ygram activities, participants , .etc; . The second ar^a is that of,. 
program personnel characteristic s , ^'ncl udi ng Information about adminis- 
trators, professional and nonprofessional $taff , etc, ' 'The third ^sarlea 
should examine' the characteristics, beliefs; and training' of parent 
education leaa^g , i.e.,-. |hbSe Individual^es^onsible/for concep- 
tualizing parent education^^approaches. this.^a»»ea may^be especially . . 
' ' ^significant if thes^ key tndividuaTi are not part of the progr^am staff, 
^ butvnonetheless have contributed to shape the local program. Infonjiation 
. from these tHree ^reas tan be gathered independently from one anotheV. ' 
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In addition, each area will generate stmtlar and dtssimilar types of 
information about ongothg programs. It ts. recdimended that all three 
areas be investigated if the fnterit of the survey effort is to 
generate comprehensive'descripti'ons of ongoing parent education programs 

In order to examine parent education programs wtth respect to 
these areas, a three step'process is recommended. The first step is 
'Describing Program Operations. It is recommended that this step 
precede the remaining two because it will generate information con- 
.earning staffing^, staff roles, and staff posit'ions in a given program. 
The second step is Describing Characteristics of Program Personnel. 
The third step is Describing Characteristics -of Parent Education Leaders 
a. Describing Program Operations . A draft of a Program Description 
Questionnaire (PDQ) has been deigned which requests objective informa- 
tion about the program, its purposes, target audience, deliMery sys- 
tem, staff, types of activities, etc.- (see Appendix F). Prior to 
developing the PDp draft, FACS staff pre-tested a form of the instru- - 
ment by interviev/ing program administrators In Aus/^n. The results 
of this ef^fort indicate that -the information requested was readily, 
available and accessible. The fact that program personnel appear to 
have immediate access to data and the fact that such information is 
public should help ^insure a fairly high rate of response to program 
information requests. It is expected that the PDQ may also be 
completed by staff other than administrators, who also have access 
to the type of information ^sought. The PDQ will need to be tested in 
its present form, in order to verify this assertion. 

The PDQ has been designed to be mailed; the intended targets are 
those individuals identified during the first phase of the survey 
previously described. It is recommended -that after the form is mailed* 



to the respondents, a follov-up mail reminder be sent to attempt to 
increase the response rate. Telephone, contacts could be used also 
as a follow-up procedure after a predetermined time lapse from the 
initial mail-out. 

In addition to seeking inforiri^tion about parent education 
program operations, tjje PDQ asks for additional leads to other such 
programs, which could increase the lumber of parent eduction programs 
located for the'survey. This technique of requesting information abput 
other programs was tested and found to be successful during the inter- 
views conducted bj^ the FACS stak in Austin.' For each additional lead, 
the sequence of mail questionnaire, mail reminder, and telephone ."' 
follow-up should be indicated if the need exists. , 

The results of the^'TOQ, furnished by each program, can be 
arranged in a form amenable to almost direct transcription into a 
standard format. This standardized format can const^'tute the infor- 
mation storage medium as a, file of loose-leaf program dejscript ions. 
Then informatiqn retrieval can.be accompli slied by assigning each 
program a code number and by indexing each program according to a set 
/f fixed terms describing major dimensions , e.^f geographic loca- 
tion, sponsorship, major purpose, del ivery.system, primary target 
audience, specific activities, etc. The Use of these*index terms will 
permit the compilation of information fpr one directory which^ includes 
all programs in consecutive number or^der and an index section where 
program numbers are listed according"' to the descriptor terms used. 
The directory could be prftted using inexpensive phG|p||jPand reduction 
techniques that du ut require typesetting. The mas+ *file of one- 
to-two page program descriptions, would allow for any subset to be 



selected*for printing as special purpose directories Cl.e.» only 
school-based programs, or only programs that use a group discussion 
format, etc.) This basic form could be easily modified (retyped) 
to reflect changes in the size or nature of the program along with 
permitting the removal of programs no longer in operation and the , 
addition Of new^ograms. In a sense, this could become an ever 
expatidinfv' updated file or data base. 

The product of this survey activity would be a data base con- 
taining descriptiv^ information about parent education programs. This 
information can bre put in the form of printed Directories, annotated 

directories containing the actual descriptions of programs and special 

f. 

listing of similar programs by location, type, etc. This information . 

^ - - / 

could be of a public nature and available to. the programs participating 

and the educational coimunity in general. 

* A promising stratefgy worth exploring and related to this 
activHy involves obtaining tha cooperation of organizations witK 
strong public service orientations and volunteer workers. "By securing 
a . commitment to use their networl^ in a collaborative effort, these - 
organizations could -Vequest local group/ to nominate a "survey committee".- 
These survey committees would be requested to contact programs which 
would add to the contact list , and actually provide those programs with 
the PDQ. : ' , 

Use. of t^ procedures described above rec^uires a budget alloca- 
tion f6r such expenses as mailing, local and WATTS' lines , limited travel 
to /isit the h^tjj^fMi^r- at jrganizations. ^ ^ 

b/ [r^^scr '^1^^ -rsonnel Characteristi c ^^^^^ e more 

puzzling gaps identified in the reports aboUt parent - * Gion programas in 
the literature was the absence of ij^formation about parent educators. Their 

" ■ ■ ^ ■■ ■99 " . . 
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profess^i^nal tratntng.^4B<l edycattpn. vts^^^4Vts their^specific roYfe 
in ea/li program are of erittcaVtn^iE^^^ the plannihs of in- ' 

seijfice trai ning; programs , .jt^ <feve^pn)ent of sult.aMe training, 
v^terials , and the; proYi4^^on of tecl^icaT^ assistance services. Further. 

' " ■ ' . ^ • ■ * ' ."^ ' •' • / 

/the effect of staff backgif:ound, tralffting^and characteristics oh 
, vpro^ra^ The persio^al and prctfessional chaVac- 

teristics of progparo personnel are seldom described despite their 
iinportance// A' pre! iminary draft of -a Parent Education Program Staff 
QUestloi^daire (PSQ), concerning program personnel , has Ibeen designed 
(see J^lpendix F). ' L"* 

requests information about the background and training of 
e4ch program staff. The informatioii required by the PSQ is more 
personal in nature than the information requested in tlie Program Descrip 
tion Questionnaire, ahd is conseque|tly designed to be answered 
individually by each staff member rAther than by the prjogram adminis- 
trator, ' . 

The information needed to descfj'be parent educatoifs characteristics 



does not require t^at every individual in a program be 



A;' 



study. Having a comprehensive list of parent education program (gene- 



rated by phase one), allows for the selection of a representative 
sample of respondents forvpurposes of stujlying parent educators. The 
use of information generated is different from that ab.cut programs. 



Thus, no need can be anticipated at present to keep the 



obtai 



:ained\in 



any form other than on coded key-punched ccimputer cards. 



included in the 



information 



a base contain- 
This information 



The product of this survey activity could be a da 
ing information about parent education p^ractttioners. 
can ^e used to (1) gerlerate a profile of parent educators; and (2) iden- 
tify needs and concerns for training, and specify preferred formats 
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for training and. other ^^^^s of fnterest. This' information shouVd be V 
made available in the form of publications that sumfiarize the results' 

of the questionnaires without identifying the respondents.^^ ^ 

• • ■ - ■■• ■ 

c. Describing the Charaiteri sties of Parent Education Leaders . Another 
groui^ of subjects tljsf^can be identified f-o^fi^rther research are local 
paren\ education leaders, i.e. ,^ those Jndividuals responsible for the 
-development and implementation of parent edu^at^ion programs. They are 
often the actual program administratbi;T, but in some cases they may i\ 
occupy other roles. Examination of their personal and professional 
backgrounds, educational ideology, attitudes, beliefs, etc., requires 
a slightly different ^approach than the one suggested above. Since the , 
information requested is in^ part subjective and personal ^ and may re- ^ 
quire probing on the part of the investigator, it is reconmended that 
individual and/or group interviews be used to/gather this information. 
A preliminary list of topics for -the interview schedule is included' 
in Appendix F. The information^ generated l)y this approach is expected 
to^ provide, some, clues as to the impact o^ different philosophies and 
models of parent education on program operation. The basic list of 
parent education programs generated by phase one can ba usred as a 
basis for obtaining a representative sample of such, individuals. 

The product of this survey activity could be a data base con- 
taining detailed intervieyi data about parent education leaders* at the 
local level. This information can be used to (W generate profiles o% 
parent education profess/lonals, and (2) identify areas of concern, future 
trends, or dire ions oi parent education. 
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untrained parent) in the "Family Pynamics" or "Child Rearing/ 
Parenting'; category. ' 

10. Code documents about day Care and preschool on the."School- 
Based" form; unless the content is c/eari/ community-based and 
clml^ has nothing to do with school/academic preparation. ■ 
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OGRAM # 



PROGRAM DATA SHEET 



Program identification 
Program name ^ 
Sponsor agenCy^ 
GeograpKical location 
Central facility addxess 
Name of director /coardinatai?' 
^ Program/component budgets 
Budget duration 
Sdurce(s) df funding 



* !. 

Target population and participant characteristics 

4 

Eligibility restrictions 
Children's age/grade range- 
(Ethnicity of participants 
Number ^of participants 

Recruitment/selection/assignraent to program 
Parents - . 

, Children 

Attrition/drop^ out rate 

■ ) . ' ■ . 

Needs assessment a^ctivities performed 
Parent needs 

) • " ^ ' ' ' 

Children ne'feds 



Program/agency needs 



Pirdgram staff characteristics ' , ^ ' 

Total number of fu3,l-time equivalents (paid staff) 
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Type and number' of staff . 

* adiiinistrative ' 
instructional 
volunteer 

Sex ethnicity and age of staff 

Staff recruitment, selection and training 

Type and intensity ot^Xraining 

Consultant availability ^ ^ • ' - 

/ 

4. Program content and delivery modes . 

Stated goals/objectives , . 

for parents 
for children 

for staff /teacher /program 
Program length/duration 

Program intensity /volume in number of parent /hours 

* Specific program activities/components ' 

what is the activity 
who is trainer 

specific objectives/goals for activity 
frequency 

average participation (number of parents) 
average duration in hours 
staff /participant ratio 
location/setting 

materials used 

> ■■ ■ . ' • ■ ' 

coimnercially available 



program developed 
Gerietar procedure and operation of program 
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5 . Prograa^'evaluation design and instruments > 

•* . " 

Who has the role/function of evaluatox 

What are the evaluation questions/criteria/objectives 

about parents 

about children . 
' about teactfers/staff 

about^ program 
Evaluatipn design 
. Evaluation, instruments used 

standardized v 

^ ,/ ■ ■ ' 

progr'am made " 
type of instrument 
Use of program records 
Disposition of evaluation date/report 
>a« Evaluation^ j^indings/r^ults . 
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. Rat ifflfiale /motivation for program . 



7. Sociocultural context of program . 
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8. Needs yerceivedf by parent education. leaders /promoters . 
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<A . Brief Descriptions of Parent Education Programs 
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THE MOTHER-CHILD PROGRAM (P. Levenstein) 



; The Mother-Child Home Program is a home-based preschopl cognitive 
intervention program, firrst field tested in 1967. Still continuing to- 
day, it is a home-visit program for teaching, low-income Black mother^ 
more ways of interacting verbally with their child. Partici^tion in the 
program begins when. the target child is two years old. A maximum of 46 
home visits for seven months during each year are made. The projgram*s 
goal is to train parents, in their homes, in ways to build their children's 
verbal abilities. Levenstein conceptualized books and toys as verbal 
interaction stimuli materials. She chose about a dozen books and about a 
dozen toys with these properties, then sent toy demonstrator^ into the homes 
where these toys and books were left with the mother for use with the child. 

The program was originap.y established in three New York low- income 
housing projects. Families were recruited by mailing explanatory letters 
followed by home visits by the program supervisor. The only eligibility 
requirements were that the families qualified for low income housing and 
that no member of the family had more than a high school education. 

The toy demonstrators are trained paraprofessionals either middle class 

women volunteers or paid low- income ^omen who were former participants in 

the program. ( Madden, J., Levenstein, P., Levenstein, S. Lor^gitudinal I/} 
Outcomes of the Mother-Child Home Program, 1967-73. Verbal Interaction 
Project. FSA of Nassau County, 1974.) 
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HOUSTON PAREOT-CHILD DEVELOPMENT RENTER 

The Parent-Child Centers provide educational programs for children, 
parent activities to increase parent effectiveness, and comprehensive 
health care-for families. This program was designed to provide better 
education experiences for Mfexican American children. Families enter the 
program when the target child is one ye^r old and they remain for. two 
years. For a year, bilingual teachers »trairied in early childhood theory 
and practice make weekly^ home visits to the families in the experimental 
* group. Mothers are helped to develop their own teaching skills, to use 
household materials for learning, to select and make toys, to understand 
more about child developinent . ,The home educator attempts to act a^a^visor 
rather than expert. The first year of home visits is supplemented wil:h 
four workshops* at the Center in order that the whole family cariTparticipate 
In the second year of the program, the children are enrolled In a pre- ' 
school classroom in which the curriculum group se^ssions 'and each group, 
parent and child, meet^ f ourvmorilings a week for eight months. The parent 
training course consists of JKome/ management skills and micro-teaching with ^ 
the child. Bilingual skills^fefr both parents an(d 9hildren are stressed 
throughout bocn years. ^ 
^ The staff of the Houston Parent-Child Center seems to be totally pro- 
fessional in nature. Bilingual certified teachers work directly with the 
participants* mothers both in the Center and in the home. 

The families are recruited from two low- income barrios through door to 
door visits by HDCDC staff . The requirements were that the family have, a 

child under one year of age, an unemployed mother, and economic disadvantage 
(Lelar, H. , Johson, D., Kahn, A. , and Brandt, L. Research Report of the 
Houston ParentH:hild Development Center. 1974). * . 
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•NEW OBLEANS PARENT-CHILD DEVELOPMEKT CBTTER 

This center offers- a program designed to change ^low- income. Black 
parents' attitudes and behavibr towards the^ child in ways whi^h encourage 
the child's development Mother's participate in classes at the Center or 
in their homes, learning child, development principles and child rearing 
practices which stimulate the child's competence. Two approaches were 
used in working with parent - center classes and individual' home visits. 
In the center groups, mothers brought infants (two to twelve months) to 
the Center twice a week for three hour visits. Home Visit mothers received 
bi-weekly home visits;, of about an hour each. Educators were nonprofessionals 
trained as teachers to work with mothers and infantg. The program empha- 
sized the importance of teaching mothers more than specific techniques * 
it emphasized all aspects of the child's development - emotional, physical 
as Well as cognitive. Different workbooks were developed for parent use;, 
with lessons on child development, tables for keeping records and day-by- 
day suggestions for interactitig with infant /child. 

The families in the program are low income and Black. The families 

live within the same area of New Orleans. Method of recruitment was not 

discussed.. (Androws, <;., Rache, W. , Bluniftnthal* J. » Wiftner, G. Summary of 
Research Findings of the New Orleans Parent-dkiild Development Center. 1974) 
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4. BIRMINGHAM PARENT-CHILD DEmOPMENT CENTER 

Begun in 1969-1970 to operate as a research center, the' Birmingham 
program is designed to ''help Black and White volunteer low-income mothers 
learn both how to interact with their child so as to facilitate the child's 
development more effectively and to cope with other demands on them as 
adults so as to increase their probability of using the new interactions 

with their 'child. Families enter the program when their child isC 4 months. 

old and remain until the child is 3 years old. Mothers are assumed to teach 

.'/if 

their chii-d and other children; children teach mothers; mothers teach other 
mothers. ' 

Families in the program are primarily from housing projects in. five low 
j income neighborhoods in Birmingham. Recruiting is done by door to door can- 
vassing by Center stiaff . . ^ * 

Professional teachers and paraprof essionals are utilized by this program. 
(Birmingham Parent -Child Development Center Progress Report, April 1974.) 
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THE DARCEE PROGRAMS > NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE 

DARCEE has experimented with programs designed to: 1) train mothers to ' 
work with the child in the home utilizing thfe vehicle of home visits; and 
2) train mothers by means of a highly , structured paraprof essional training . 
program wiu^ch involves parents directly in the classroom. 

The original home visitor project, EARLY TRAINING PROJECT, of Gray and 
Klau\?, began in 1961. It employed certified Black elementary school teach- 
ers, women in their 40*0 and respected members of the community, as home / 
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visitors. They made weekly home visits to each mother and child in the ^ 
program for nine ilfchths. The mothers all lived in the same housing pro jec^ - 
and were of similar socio-economic and educational levels. Each target 
child was also enrolled, in a preschool program at the center. Mothers were 
assisted in planning educational activities for their child that capitalized 
on the daily routine in the home and made optimal use of mother's limited 
time. The home visitors also concentrated on helping the mothers to cope 
more effectively and efficiently with general household responsibilities 
while still finding time to work with the target child. The home visitor 
^Iso attempted to keep parents informed about local opportunities in hous- 
ing, adult education and employment. (Atyas, J. and Gray, S. ' Towards a 
Theoretical Rationale for a Hojie Visiting frocrai^ with* Mothers, ' Prelij4inary 
Papers from. DARCEE. 1973.) 

_ The second study, Mother's Training Program (MTP) aimed at changing the 
nature and the* quality of the mother-child interactions by furnishing the 
mother with skills and resources to stimulate the child. The mothers were 
paid for their direct involvement in DARCEE classroom Activities and coopera- 
tive baby-sitting arrangements were made. In addition/ to training at the 
Center, a teacher met weekly with the mother at home to encourage her to 
i\se her newly acquired teaching skills. 

This hfTP study was to test for diffusion effects. The subjects, ^ the 

younger siblings were divided into four groups: 1) children whose mothers 
were enrolled in MTP; 2) children whose m^others were involved in home visits 
only; 3) children whose mothers were not involved with DARCEE in kxiy way; 
4) a control group of children of the same socio-economic status^/ race and 
age and w^lo were not exposed to intervention treatment. 

(Gray, S. and Gilmer, Barbara. Intervention wltv wo*.W«^a Vnnna Children: 
A Study of Intrafamiliar effects. DARCEE Papers and Reports, Vol.4, No. 11 
1970) 



A third DARCEE study looked at 'the home visitor programs with emphasis 
09 their cost effectiveness • Barbrack (1970) described the study in wl^ich 
the effects of variation in expense and professional training \^re examined- 
hie experimental group served entirely by paraprof essional home visitors 
with a per child cost of $225 resulted in being the most ef f ecti^ in terms 
of the analyses- of general intelligence, concept development and maternal 
teaching styl^. • , 

Participants in the DARCEE-sponsored programs came from low-income areas 
ahd housing projects in the Appalachian area.^ Recruiting was done princi- 
pally through the mail followed up with home visits to eligible mothers. 
Those who were interested were enrolled. In some cases Head Start families 

- were used as the subject population. (Barbrack, C. The Effects of 3 Home 
Visitation Strategies upon Measures of Children's Academic and Maternal 
Teaching Behavior. DARCEE Paners and Reports, Vol. A, No.l. 1970). 

MOTHERS TRAINING PROGRA?} 

Merle Karnes and her associates at ^the University of Illinois developed 

an experimental, training program for low-ig|ome mothers, to become tutors of 

their own children. The first part of the training for mothers of three and 

four year olds lasted for 12 weeks in 1968. The second part, for mothers of 

one and two year olds, olferated over 15 months. The overall goal of the 
program was to work with disadvantaged children before school to increase 
their general and verbal intelligence to that they would be better learners 
in school, with higher motivation, attention and stronger work habits. 
Parents, through training, were _t0_h£come teachers of their own children. 
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Once a week parents attended a grpuyp meeting for two hours. They did 
role playing, made educational toys, learned principles of good teaching 
The staff members made semi-monthly home visits to observe each mother with 
her child.' In the program with one, and two year ol.ds, more leadership re- 
sponsibilities in the group meetings were taken over by the mothers them--, 
selves. 

^ Re<;ruitment was done through i 1)l recomnfendation by a school princjLpal, 

;2) name's -drawn from the rolls of tfhe Public Health and Welfare Department, 

and 3) canvassing of low-income neighborhoods by a HTP interviewer. 

Prof jBssiooafl teachers and home visitJ^s were utilized. 

(Karnes^ M.B., Studley, W.N. , Wright, W.R., and Hogins, A. An Approach for 
Working with Mothers of Disadvantaged Preschool Children. Merrill Palmer 
Quarterly. 1968.) (Karnes, M.B., Teska, J. , Hogins, A. and Badger, E. 
Education. An Intervention at Home by .Mothers of Disadvantaged Infants* 
Child Development , 1970.) * . ' 
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The Perry Preschool Project (The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum) 
This project began in 1962 and continued until 1967. 
The Perry Pteschool Project offered a planned preschool program fdr 
three and four year old children; Supplemented by 90 minute weekly home 
visits to the children and their mothers.- The aim of the program was "to 
compensate for funct^nal mental retardation found in disadvantaged chil- 
dren." The children selected were poor, cl^ssif i^d ^as "educable -mentally 
retarded," and Black. NameS^ of participant families i/ere obtained from 
census data, birth records, and community welfare agencies. ^ 



Children attended a-preschool program for five days a week, half day^. 

The curr^ulum was based on the Piaget sequential, cognitive" development ' 

model. During the home visits, parent part icijpt ion was encouraged, but 

not required. Mothers were not put in the role of most important teacher. 

(Weikart, D. Development of Effective Preschcy^JL Programs: A Report on the 
Results of the High/Scope Ypsilanti Preschool Projects. 1973) 

* \ 
The Curriculum Demonstration Project (Ypsilanti) 

In 1967, this project was begun to investigate the relative effec« 

tivfeness of three curricula in early education programs: The Cognitively 

Oriented Curriculum, the Languagfe Training Program apd^ the Traditional 

Nursery School. 
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The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum was based on Piagetian theory. A 
broad base of direct experience acti^ityas is used to build children'* s 
reasoning skills and fundamental concepts. 

The Language Training Program, developed by Bereiter and Englemann, . 
involved direct, sequential teaching of language, arithmetic and reading • ' 
skills, clearly defined goals in skill achievement. 

The Traditfional Nursery School or Unit-Based Curriculum^of^ered a free, 
open Environment for children with make-believe, doll corners, etc. 

All three curricula were accompanied by 90 minute weekly home visits 
which fit into the same curricular style as the class program. All three 
groups of children attended half day classes during the week. 
(Weikart, D. Ypsilanti Preschool Curriculum Demonstration Project 1968-7L.) 
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9, The Infant Education Project (Ypsilanti) • 

This project begun in 1968 was aimed at increasing the development of 
low-income infant children by meang Mhome visits to mother /child pairs. 

\^ The. Infant Education Project nfocuse4 on the home tutoring by the mother, 
lesson planT^and educational goals set ^ the mothers, and the age of the 
children in the program was under one year upon entrance. The Home Visit 
treatments were ^eekly for 16 months. 

The curriculum for the visit^Hi^as based on Piagetian theory: early 
learning was seen as a change in the child's cognitive structures "rather 

I 

than the acquisition of any spec4ficr content. Th^ sequential nature of 
child development was emphasized, with achievement in the sensory-motor 
period considered crucial to all later development. 

Three dif f erent— gwuips made up the project: the experimentals, the 
contrasts, the controls. The experimental group received weekly home vi- 
sits of 60 tQ 90 minutes from, a professionally trained staff. The home 
visitor was expected to function as a resource for the mother rather than 
as an expert telling her what to do. 

The second gYroup, the contrast, vas originally designed to offer un- 
structured home visits to some families in contrast to the planned home 
visits of the experimental grdup. Volunteer college^ students were assigned 
to make the visits. - ^ . 

The third group, the donerol, was designed to be a no--treatment group 
with only periodic testing. This testing factor was apparently inter- 
preted by some control group mothers as being a stimulating program and 
'^the group ended up functioning as a minimal treatment group. 
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Recruitment of families was done, first, on the basis of geographic 
location (within a selected target area) second,, on the -age of the child; 
and third on the family's score in a socioethnic scale. Most families . 
were in the low to middle income range. Names of prospective f^mili^ 
were obtained from census records, city birth records, and community re- 
sources. Staff teacher^ were' used as interviewers and home visitors. 
^ The home visitgi^ were professional teachers and coll'ege students. 

(Lambie, D., Bond, J., and 'Weikart , D. Pinal Report. Yppilanti Infant 
Education Projedt. Infants, Mothers and Teaching:-* A Study of Infant 
Education and Home Visits. 1973) 



10. SPECIAL KINDERGARTEN INTERVENTION PROGRAM (SKIP) 

- • • ■ . . ' . . - ^ 

In the fall of 1967 the Ypsilanti Public Scliools began a follow-up 

^ r 
progtam for low- income kindergarten children. The target population was 

low^/ncome children who had previously participated in a compensatory pre- 

' school. The program has two components - a special class for children and 

/ 

ao intensive acad^ic-orieat^d counseling program for the mothers. ^ ^ 

Families were recruited from school rolls and selected on the basis of 



IQ scores (highest were selected) . Professional parent workers made week- 
ly home visits. (Final Report of the SuDolementarv Kijidergarten Interven- 
tion Program, Cohort 2, Ypsilanti Public Schools, 19d&.) 



11^ YPSILANTI EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The Ypsilanti Early Education Program was a compensatory preschool pro- 
gram aimed at raising the school performance of low-income children. The 
mothers were^ offered the opportunity to participate in home session's and 
" group meetings aimed at improving child-rearing behavior. * 
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The target population was Ipw-^ income. Black arid White families. 

Professional teachers were*^ utilized as in School teachers of parents 

and home visitors. (Radin, N. Three Degrees of Maternal Involvoaent in a 
Preschool'' Program: Impact on Mothers and Children. Child Development , 1972. 

■\ - - - ■ ■ • ^. 

T ■ , ■ . . / 

12. EARLY CHILDHOOD STIMULATION THROUGH PARENT EDUCATION PROJECT 

The ECSTPEP Project designed by Ira Gordon, as a home visitor program 
in rural Florida, 'was begun in 1966 to train low-income women as Parent Edu- 
cators to enter the homes of other indigent women to teach them how to 
interact more with their infant. A Home Center, was added in 1968 to offer 
backyard classes for small groups of children under the guidance of the 
mothers who had been trained. ^ 

Children entering the program ranged in age from 3 to 12 months. The 
distinctive nature of this program is that nonprofessional, neighborhood 
vomen were trained as Parent Educators (PE) . Home Visits were made once 
weekly for a two year period. Mothers were instructed by the PE's in the 
how-to 's of stimulating their babies. Exercises were specific and concrete. 
They were sequentially developed sensory-motor activities. There was no 
special added language training for the mothers; the PE's visited the homes 
to demonstrate a specific, previously planned activity, showed the mother 
how to do it, helped her understand its pur^pose, and reinforced mother and 

' \ ^ ' 

child in their learning efforts. ^ ^ 

According 'to* program design, it was the mothers who were the target group 
for the intervention^ All of the. work between PE and mother took place 
in jSie home . - 

Hine different* treatment groups were formed over a period of two years. 
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The Home Learning (Backyard) Ceilters were'added iij the sebond^year of 
the program. Two year olds who Jiad been in the program, since the age of^S 
^months attended the centers foytfne year for two two-hour periods each week. 
The Parent EducatorsH^tii^d to have weekly meetings with each mot"^/ ^ 
child pair. ' ^ 

{ ^ The participant families were from an indigent population* in rural 
and small town Florida. Thfey were primarily Black, Mothers and children 
who satisfied program criteria were identified at birth by the staff of an 
area hospital. The criteria wesre 1) financial - indigent, 2) ^health 
chxld was normal and single, 3) , residential - lived within the target area. 

(Gordon, li-J. The Florida Parent &3iiGation Early Interventiqn ^Projects. A 
I,ongitudinal Look. 1973.) . 



Parent-Child Course 

This course of ten weeks, since 1969, part of the Far West Laboratyory ' s^ 
program, was a parent training program aimed at families with three and 
four year old children. Parents meeting weekly for two hours in a class- 
room setting were given training iy wa^^s to interact: with their child at 




home, using, toys and games, to stimulate the child ''s intellectual and atti- 
tudinal growth.. The training efforts go^egtirely into the parents. The 
program did not interyene^directly in the homes. The training sessions . 
were divided %nto two parts: a discussion section on topics related to child 
development and others .raised by the parents and the "learning episode" in 
which parents learn how to use the educational toy* of the week, 

(Two kinds of data were collected in evaluating this course: parents' 
questionnaires and children's test scores on a Responsive Test developed by 
thk program sponsors . ^ 

• ' ' i ' . ^' ■, 

Recruitment of families was through publicity efforts in the community 

of East Palo Alto - low- income families; Berkeley - middle class families, 

and Salt Lake City - low and middle class families. ' ' 

Professional teachers were utilized during each 10-week course. ' . 

(Rosenau, R. , and Tuck, B. A Guide to Securing and Installing the Parent- 
Child Toy Lending Library. 1972.) ' ... ' 



Structured Language Program 

This was .a ^n week experimental program at Arizona State University 
designed to develop the expressive language patterns of two year old children 
and thpir mothers. The chi/idr en attended a preschqol with a specif ic . language 
program two mornings a week, while their mothers attended intensive workshops 
on specific language ;t^chniques. There were three groups of mother/child 
pairs: Group the main experimental group, was the structured program for 
mothers and children; Group II offered a general counseling program for the 
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mothers unrelated to language learning; while the children were in a day 
care situation; Group III was the treatment control group. A-1 testing was 
done by means of video-tapes, pre and post treatment, of mothers interacting 
with their children. 

Recruitment methods and personnel are comparable to the Parent-Child 

Course. (Mann, M. , The Effects of a Preschool Lang^uage Program on Two Year 
Old Children and Their Mothers. 1^70) i 

♦ 

Parents are TeachersS too 

^ This course fo-r parents lasted ten weeks and was designed to teach 
parents of .four year olds to be change^ agents in their children's education. 
Parents attended workshops in order to develop and learn to use specific 
educational^terials in home-based teaching. S^nce 1967, this program has 

V k * .,-3 

been combined w^th Head Start projects around the country. • 

There were three groups:. Structured Language Training, Developmental 
Language Trainin||, and Placebo. ' , ' / 

The structured language group presented mothers with a specific reper- 
ttj^ire of \skills to apply in teaching and with materials to Jje used in spe- 
cific ways, such as sentence structure patterning 

The deve^pmental language group presented mothers with specific mate- 
rials and 'techniques for verbal interaction -with their child. 

The placebo group spent the same aiiount of time as the treatment groups 
in parent meetings, but the content was pf the more traditional parW edu- 
cation effort. All three groups a^nded weekly two hour classes and re- 

ceived home visi4:s if they missed a meetingV . — < • • 

^ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ■ 

.[ Recruitment methods and personnel are the same as above two programs. 

Boger, R., Knipers, J., et al. Parents Are Teachers Top: A Curriculum 
Module for Increasing Positive Parent -Child, Parent-Teacher, and Parent- 
School Interaction. 1973) 



LEARNING TO LEARN PROCRAM Qi. Sprigle) 

, ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

The Learning to Learn Program in, Jacksonville, Florid^ involved parents 
of four to six year olds by having them become knowledgeable about what was 
happening in the carefully planned structured preschool and first grade 
classrooms of the Learning to Learn Program. Par^ents participated in the 
program by learning about their child's curriculum, school behavior, teach- 
er/child interactions, etc^ Home activities were encouraged, but parents 
were not guided in home tasks. Parent attitudes and general willingness 
to, support learning rather than specific teaching behavior were ein^jhasized. 
Parents were invited to attend monthly group meetiiigs led by the teachers. 
The .main activity during these meetings was the presen iop of videotapes 

. ■ • / 

of children and their teachers in action. Tapes and discussions of them 
were planned to focus parents* attention on how classroom behaviors, rela- 



tionahips, and curriculum were related to children*^ learning. Tapes also 
offered parents the role model of the teacher who worked with children in 
a planned ,Q)rganized, successful way. Parents were encouraged t^^^'sume a 
similar te^^hing style with their child. 

The target families were recruited from Black communities in Jackson- 
ville. Families were identified through, public announcements and coi\tacts 
with the school system, churches, welfare dep'artment, and pediatricians. 
All of the participant families were Black and low- income. 

Professional school teaclters were utilized^ in this program. 
(Sprigle, H.A. The Learning to Learn Teacher Education Program. Learning 
to Learn School. 1974.) 
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17- HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION PROJECT (HOPE) ^ ' ' ^ 

Appal^chia Educational Laboratory ^ 

HOPE serving rural, isolated Appalachian families since 1968, uses 
three approaches to reach their families, 

1) Televised Instruction : - All children in the program were asked to 
watch a daily half hour show, "Around the Bend," produced by AEL. 
This was a pre Sesame Street approach; parents were encouraged to 
vatch with their child. ^ 
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2) Home Visitation: A paraprdf essional visitor came to the home to 
talk with ^:hild and parents, bringing to the home instructional 
materials and assignments coor inated with the TV program. 

3) Mobile- Classroom: Weel isits were made by this traveling class 
, room to -areas in whic!. cen or fifteen children could then attend 

group activities together which complemented the home instruction 

and provi,ded social experiences for the children. 

Among the goals for this project was to gather information concerning 

the relative contributions of different components of the program to the 

effectiveness of the overall program in terms of children's gains. 

Familieti were first id ed through surveys of tarf»et territories. 

^ Those families who wanted to participate were enrolled in the program. 

Professional mothers and home visitors 

/ (Alford, R.W. , and Hines, B.W. DemonstratioA of a Home Oriented Early 
Childhood Education Program. " Final Report . AEL. 1972.) ' 
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18. UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII INTERVENTION PROGRAMS 

In .1967--68 the University of Hawaii 6^nter for Research and Childhood 

Education began developing curricular modules for preschool classes along 
with parent participation components. Curriculum modules were developed 
in language, quantitative concepts, liiotivation, music, and physical activi- 
tieSk Different types of parent participation* components were also designed 
dif fearing in degree and type of involvement. x > , 

Altogether three Hawaii programs were established. Hawaii Program I • 
^ emphasized language and cognitive development of the child. Program II 
concentrates on degree and type of parent involvement in the education of 
the child. Program III used a three-pronged approach - language, mathe- 
matics, and motivation as a curriculum model for the chiltiren. The parent 
component concentrates on the mother's home behavior. 

Children were selected for the programs through Head Start classes. 

f, 

Professional school teachers staffed each program. 
(Adkins, D.C., and O'Maile^, J. Final Report on Continuation of Program- 
matic Research on Curricular Modules for Early Childriqod Education and 
Parent Participation. University of Hawaii. 1971.) J 

19. SPANISH DAME BILINGUAL PROJECT 



The Spanish Dame Bilingual Project began in 1969 and finished its^ pilot 
operation in June, 1974. In the program, women recruited from the target 
area wer^"^ trained as paraprof essional home tutors to , 1) teach groups of five 
children daily in concept formation and language development and 2) work 
individually with the mothers on teaching methods for stimulating their 
child's intellectual development. All contact between program staff and 
participants was in the home. 
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The project was targeted at Ipw-income bilingual families whose primary 
language was Spanish, Families were selected from three target areas of the 
/Sum Rock School District of San Jo^e, California; participant families were 
identified through,..jpi«5ol>a:ecords, one-to-one visits by community liaisons, 
local newspaper publicity, aftd word of mouth. 

Certified school teachers, and trained paraprof essional home teachers 

were utilized in this project, (Bilingual Education Project, Santa Clara, 
California. Final Report, ^ 1972. ) ' \ 



A STRUCTURED LANGUAGE PROGRAM FOR TWO YEAR OLDS AND THEIR MOTHERS 
■ The purpose of this 10-week program carried out at Arizona State 

University was to develop expressive language patterns of two year old - 

children and their mothers. The children attended a preschool with a 

specific language program two mornings per week, while their mothers 

attended workshops^ on specific language techniques. All of the families 

were Black and low-income. They were selected on the basis of geograph*- 

ical residence (within one-mile radius of the facility) and on the " 

recommendation of the school principal. ^(ftich, Dorthy and Jones, ,Cynthia. 
A Family Affair . The Home and School Institute, Washington, D.C. 1977. 



HOME START 

.tHome Start is a federally funded home-based demonstration program for 
low-income families with 3 to 5 year old children. It is an extension 
of the Head Start Program and was designed to enhance a mother's skills in 
dealing with her children and to provide comprehensive social-emotional, 
health and nutritional services. " The stated goal of the National Home 
Start Demonstration Program in 1971 was to demonstrate "alternative ways 
of providing Head St4rt type services for young children in their homes." 
(National Home Sta/t Evaluation: Final Report. Abt Associates,^ Inc. 
Cambridge,' Mass. 1976.) . 
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22. THE BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 

The Brookllne, Massachusetts School System, aided with grants from 

several of the nation's leading foundations has since 1972 deliberately 

helped raise many of the infahts born in'^ the area, hoping to reap a crop 

of bright, eager learners when these children enter the first grade in a 

few years. In the process, the school system has launched an experiment 

that may revolutionize both the education of babies and their pediatric 

care. 

The project is based on the assumption that a child's future intel- 
ligence is determined For the most part before the age of 3. Consequently, 
^ this means that parents, not teachers, perform the major task. of educating 
their children. Therefore, BEEP stresses that intervention should begin in 

babies' homes, that parents should be taught to raise more competent chil- 
dren by a teacher-consultant home visitor, that the most critical learning 
period is between 8-11 months of ^age, and that pediatricians, should seek 
out possible handicaps early through special tests. 

By contract, BEEP works through the children's parents and provides 

a jrare continuity from birth to the age of 5. ' ' 

r ... 

BEEP serves all of the families in the Brookline community, regard- 
less of race^nand income. It recruited Black, Chinese and Spanish speaking 
families from nearby Boston. These minorities now make up 38% of the to- 
tal population of the BEEP project; the experimental group^contains 282 

families. (Rich, Dorthy and Jones, Cjpithia. A family Affair , Tfie Hojne and 
School Institute, "ashington, D.C. 1977.) 
V 
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EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT 

The Emergency School Aid Act provides funds in much the same way as ESEA. 

Funds from this act go primarily to non-school service organizations rather 

than to schi^ls or school districts, These organizationjs use ESAA funds ' 

to develop supplementary programs for school children. T ley range from 

teaching parents skills to enable them to be better teacr.ers of their own 

children to classes to teach home management skills to parents so they may 

better manage their resources. There are currently nineteen ESAA-funded,^^^ 

programs in Texas. All have a parent education program component. 
(Federal Education Program Guide - A Directory of Education Prograi and 
Administrators. Fifth ed. 1977-78.) 

■. ■ , ■ ^, 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAMS 

Follow Through is the Federal Government's research, development and 

evaluation progr^ designed to identify, develop and validate 'approaches 

to education of low-inpome children in the early elementary grades. Follow^ 

Through is the largest educational research and development program ever' 

.undertaken. Follow Through was initially established in order to sustain 

/ .-. . ■ . • 

and build on gains made by children in kead Start and similar preschool 

programs. (One of the most important aspects of Follow Through is its 

emphasis on the involvement of parents inside and outside the classroom. 

Much of the emphasis was on the models of parent as advisor, parent as para- 

pro'fessional employee. Some FT projects used the parent as tutor model. 

There are six FT projects currently in operation in Texas. 
(49th Biennial Report. Texas Education Agency. 1974-76.) 

■ , , ~ ! ~ 
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25. HEAD START ; 

Head St§rt is the federal government's comprehensive early childhood 
education program first establj. :hed by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
in 196A and presently run by the Department of Health, Hdacation and Weir- 

: 4^ , ' ■■ " • .. • ■ ^ . 

fare and the Community Services Act of 1974, ^ 

ft". ' 

Head Start serves low-income preschool%:hildren and theii; parents 

through innovative child development programs that meet the needs of the 

entire ^family. Many of the programs provide for hninA instruction for both 
W 

parents and children, emphasizing ^ents at en's 

primr education,' 

The programs provide medical, dental, and psychological services when 
needed, as well as nutritional, V7ell-balanced meais for the children. 

There are eighty Head Start programs in operation in Texas at this time, 

■ " 1 

(The Texo^s Front in the Nation's Struggle Against Povertfy, 1975-76, 

Annual Report of the Economic Opportunity Division, Texas Department 
, of Community Affairs,) ' 

\ . " "* , - 

26, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT . v 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act and amendments provide fed- 
eral funds for the improvement of education of children iri public and non- 
public schools. Title I of this act provides funds to develop compensatory 
education programs for disadvantaged children. As a condition for receiving 
funds under Title I, schools, must have a parent involvement component as 
part of their, program. These are usually parent advisory councils which have* 
varying degrees of participation. Title IV of the ESEA provides funds for 
the development of innovative programs. Some of these njay be parent parti- 
cipation programs of different types ranging from advisory to parent educa- 
tion program3. (Biennial Report - Texas Education Agency, 1974-76,) 
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27/ MODEL PRESCHOOL UNIT FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



University affiliated facility intended to serve children with a 
variety^of handicaps, to train students, paraprof essionals from different 
disciplines and parent^. Parent participation, an essential component, 
^iVicluded parent-staff conferences monthly, parent-group meetings, direct 
''teaching activity by parents In the classroom, and individual and' group 
instruction — generally about 500-600 hours per quarter of parent involve- 
ment activities. Parents were taught to apply at home the principles 
and procedures of behavior modification used at school, which included 
individual assessment, systematic, ongoing observation and Recording ot 
behavior. Success was determined by individual-child progr^s, parental 
support and efforts to reach out to new parents, to obtain needed funding 
and new programs. (Hayden, Alice H. "A Center-Based Parent-Training Model, 
in Lillie, David L. and Trohams, Pascal L. (eds) Teaching Parents to Teach , 
pp. 89-105, 1976.) . 



28. EARLY CHILDHOOD - SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER EDUCATION PREPARATION PROGRAM 



University jaf filiated program designed to prepare preschool teachers 
to work with handicapped and normal children between the ages of birth to 
seven years. Parent groups met with a Master 's-degree level "head" teacher 
three times per year to learn about child rearing practices that can be 
employed at homfe and had two individual parent/ head- teacher conferences 
during the year. In addition, special education trainees presented self- 
contained learning modules on child rearing to parent groups in two-hour 
long weekly meetings. Parents were given 15-20 minute homework assignments 
to apply the module instruction at home. (Mann, Marlis E. , Albertson, Kay. 
A Performance Based Early Childhood Special Education Teacher Preparation 
Program: Overview. Virginia University, Charlottesville, School of e2^u- 
cation, 1974.) * \ * 

\ . 

29. ' NISONGER cWeR FOR MENTAI^RETAjU^ AND DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES \ 
•\ , 
The University af f iliated^program for twelve parents with children, 
ages 5 months to 19 years witfi ^various handicaps, was designed to provide 
continuity in the treatment of the child through family involvement. Parent 
group meetings had a basic lecture-demonstration format, followed by group 
discussion, covering the following topics: * parent-child relationships,' 
home rearing and tutoring," and problems related to handicapping conditions. 
Success of parent training was evaluated in terms of positive response of 
jpar'ents., (O'Connell, Christine Y. The Challenge ^of Parent Education. 
Exceptional Children, 41:8:554-6, 1975.) / 
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• PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM (PEP) ^ 

Operating conjointly with a teacher instructional program (TIP), PEP 
instructed 125 parents in 1974-75 in three areas of self-development: 
available social services, academic skills, and homemaking skills, in- 
cluding child education and management. Thirty-two weekly ses'feions were 
held, about four hours each, at the project school or nearby church. 
Parents also had the option to train as a teacher aide conducted in two- 
hour session per week for 20 weeks plus a practicum. Participant ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the prggram was corroborated by instructor 
observation and instructor-made tests. (Bessant, Helen P. (ed.). A 
Final Report, 1969-75. Norfolk State College Education Professions 
Development Act. Project, 1975.) 



A PARENT INVOLVEMENT MODEL FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND THEIR PARENTS 

On the campus at Memphis State University, the program provided career 
training for special education and physical education students, and infor- 
mation and support to families of the severely disabled. While 118 a 
handicapped and 66 normal siblings attended a recreation program, 168 
parepts attended large group sessions for lecture-demons^iration about 
issues related to rearing a handicapped child, including behavior manage- 
ment. Parent small-group counseling/ therapy sessions, led by a professional 
group counselor and assisted by vocational rehabilitation counseling students 
were held to promote mutual support, understanding, and positive attitudes 
toward own parenting skills: H^ar perfect attendance and' a positive evalu- 
ation response attested to program success. (Flint, Wallace; DeLoach, 
Charlene. A Parent Involvement Program Model for Handicapped Children and 
Their Parents. Exceptional Children , 41 ;8; 556-7, May 1975. 



PROGRAM FOR PARENT- INVOLVEMENT IN SHORT TERM PRESCHOOL PSYCHIATRIC CENTER 

The University-affiliated staff training program focused on parents as 
principle educator and therapist for the learning disabled or emotionally 
disturbed preschooler. Over ttie usual thrfee to six -month treatment period,' 
parent* discussion groups provided information about child development a^d 
behavior, including training behavior management. Family demonstration 
therapies for at lea&t twelve weekly one-hour observations provided modeling 
by an educational therapist in behavior modification techniques. Individual 
counseling conferences were held regularly for support, mutual information 
exchange, and for the development of realistic .expectations. The staff rates 
parent participation level in a formal review at least twice per year, and 
continuous records are kept on parerit inj^olvement activities. (Jones, Earle 
Parents as Staff Partners: A. Program for Parent Involvement in A_Short Term 
Preschool Psychiatric Center. Vol. Ill, No.l, The Staff Training Prototype 
Series, Texas University-Austin, Department of Special Education, 1973.), 



MAGNOLIA PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 



Located in a public school building, the program is designed to train 
regular classroom teachers to work with handicapped children, provide 
instruction and services to 30 five-year-old handicapped subjects in rural 
Arkansas, in ^ preparation for regular classroom. The parent-education 
component, though not formally structured, encouraged involvement. Op- 
portunities were provided for individual discussion with the social worker, 
private parent- teacher conf er,ences, parent gfoup meetings to explain the 
program and pupil progress, and the encouragement of school visits and 
volunteer classroom participation. Parent response to the' program was 
highly favorable. (Warner, Donna, et.al. Exemplary Programs for the 
Handicapped. Vol. Ill, Early Childhood Education Case Studies, ABT 
Associates, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 1973.) , 



MILWAUKEE PROJECT 



A university-based intervention study in a poor inner-city area, the 
project was designed to prevent the dey.elopment of familial retardation.' 
The parent education component focused mainly on maternal vocational reha- 
bilitation, but touched upon training in child rearing skills. The 
program intended to expand the later after the resolution of primary, 
especially employment-delated, concern^. (Garber, Howard, Herber, Ricjc. 
The Milwaukee Project: Eatly Intervention As A Technique to Prevent 
Mental Retardation. Conn. University, Storrs, NationaJ. Leadership 
Institute — Teacher Education/Early Childhood, Wisconsin University, 
Madison, Regional Rehabilitation Research and Training Center lin Mental 
Retardation, 1973.) 1 



CENTER FOR COMMUNITY ADJUSTMENT; 

\ . ' ' ■ ■ ^; 

This program for 77 nnultiply handicapped fourteen to twenty-one-year- 
olds had an optional parent involvement component. Those parents who did 
participate were trained at' the school in behavior modification techniques: 
highly structured individualized program with behavior contingencies, rewards 
and punishment. Home carry-over/application of new skills was encouraged, 
with reported success. (Feldman, Martin A.; Byalick, Robert; Rosedale, 
Marion Prestqn. "Parent: Involvement Programs — Growing Trend in Special 
Education." Exceptional Children , 41;9;551-54, 1975. 

\ 
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36. CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF ' \ • . 

^ A realistic home setting was used in hourly sessions with, teachers 
of the deaf. Parents were given informaticm about hearing disorders and 
about dealing with asaociated problems at home through instruction in 
language behavior shaping. Parent group learning sessions were also con- 
ducted monthly. (Simmons-Martin, Audrey. 'facilitating Positive Parent- 
Child Interactions," in Lillie, David (ed) et.al. , Teaching Parents To i 
> Teach , A Guide for Working with The Special Child, TADS, University^go^^^^Uorth 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1976.) - 



37. PRESCHOOL PROJECT FOR DISADVANTAGED HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

■4 • . ^. ^ ■ 

In this study, ten inner-city, low- income, familially retarded pre- 
i schoolers were given intensive, early intervention through ten months of 
parent training. Mothers were taught in a chtirch "basement in principles 
of early education (child rearing and home teaching) based on behavior 
^ ■ modification techniques. Regular opportunities were also provided for 
group and individual counseling. Childreri progressed significantly. 
(Nellans, Teresa A.,.'et;.al. Maternal Participation in A Preschool Project 
for Disadvantaged Handicapped, Children. tralThlng Scho ol Bulletin; '68:4: 
207-11, 1972.) ^ 



38. PARENT GROUP FOR , GIFTED PRESCHOOLERS 

. ^ ^ 1 / 

Ten self-selected families with, concerns related to the education of 
their bright, three to six-year-old preschool chjlld were formed! into a 
group for joint instruction. They were taught about the range of normal 
cognitive development and fostering creativity, and given opportunities 
to share concerns and confer with school professionals. The examination of^ 
attitudes, expectations, and methods of relating to own child was promoted. 
(Dwinell, Patricia L. Parent Education for Gifted Preschoolers. Paper 
, presented at tji.e Annual International Convention,^ The Council for Exceptional 
Children (55th, Atlanta, Georgia, April 11-15; 1977.) 



39. PRE-SCHOOLER'S WORKSHOP 

An individualized approach for the parents, with -mutual parent-staff 
selection among the alternat^-ves fot parent involvement, were . conducted in 
addition to the development of an indiyidual prescriptive teaching method 
for each child. ^ Traditional child-focused counseling services by the social 
worker, with psychiatric consultati^^on, were availablp- group therapy focused 
on feelings; a content-or4.ented instruction group (1% hours with ten parents) 
coordinated by social worker, teacher, and language therapist focused on 
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chosen informational topics. Individual instruction in behavior modifi- 
cation, home study ,^ staff ob'servation, ^teacher-parent conferences, and 
participation as a classroom aide were also available participation 
modalitiesT (Bloch, Judith. Developing Early Intervention Programs for 
Emotionally Handicapped Children." Preschooler's Wqkl^hop, Garden City, 
N.Y., lOp. Reprint of paper presented at Speci§l Sj2<jd4es Institute 
(Hauppauge, N.Y., April 1-3, 197A.) - 



EXdEPTIQNAL CHILD RESEARCH PROGRAM 



^ In .this university-affiliated program, parents were instructed in tech- 
niques of behavior modification for home use with the individual child: 
skill selections, analysis and break-down into sequential tasks; behavior 
observation and graphing of bafseline data; procedures for -carrying .out dnd 
mon^gisiring behavior shaping. Liaison and commujfiication between parent and 
teacher were continuous, with periodic conferences and checks.^ Parents 
could aiso be trained as volunteer classroom aides. Success was evalua- 
ted in terms of the overall parent participation:^ the numbei; of prescrip- 
tive treatments each parent conducted, or progress of target children, moni- 
tored individually .. (Fredricks, H.D.B., Baldwin, Victor L, Grove, David. 
"A^ Home-Center Based Parent-Training Mode."* in Teaching Parents to" Teach . 
David L. Lill^e, ed.. New York: Walker and Co. 1976. pp. 107-29.) 



PRECISE EARLY EDUCATION OF CHILDREN WITH HANDICAPS-<PEECH) 

^ ■ . - ^ — V 

This program for mentally retarded preschoolers, each with one other 
handicap, included a structu^red classroom' program* individualized for each 
child, staff training, and active family involvement as a major component. 
At tjie center, a structured lesson approach with specific and limited ob- 
jectives was^used by the teacher to teach parents.! A home visitor dis- 
cussed with the family how they could extend the learning situation to the 
home, observed parents teaching, and gave feedback and support. Parents were 
also engaged in other ways: weekly group meetings, use of' toy lending li- 
brary, clkssToom observations, and individual discussions, all intended to 
develop home teaching skills and to lend support to other 'parents and the 
program. (Karnes, Merle. Staff Training in a University ' Setting (Empha- 
sis on Parent Training). Vol. 11, No. 5, Texas University, Austin. Dept. 
of Special Education, Bureau of^^lducat ion for the Handicapped (DHEW/OE) 
Washington, D.cT 1971.)' ' ^ . ' 



THERAPEUTIC PRESCHOOL 



This un:^ersity-af filiated program, was established as an alternative to\' 
individual psychotherapy for emotionally disturbed preschool children. The 
teacher acted as a model for demonstrating behavior modification techniques 
with the children -in mandatory weekly observation sessions. The social 
worker served as a liai^son for the parent with the school and coimrunity, 
helped arrange needed services, and helped tr^ln pare^nts in home^i^e of be- 
havior modification techniques. Expanded parent involvement was planned. 
( Woodside, Rosalie V. The Therap^ujtic Preschool: A Service, Research atk.^ 
Demonstration Project Paper pre^ted at. the International Federation of 
Learning Disabilities. 2nd International Scientific Conf ^ " 

Belgium, Jan. .3-7, 1975) 



SEVEr!e PERSONAL ADJUSlMiNT PROGRAM 

The goal of this university medical center program was to teaclt parents 
of severely troubled^ school-aged children to become effective and indepen- 
dent behavi^^ manag'ers. Procedures included individual work with parents, 
often in* tWe home,., bi-monthly parent meetings, and the development of indi- 
vidualized home -^management programs involving instriictiop in the use of 
planning sheets, observational an<} recording techniques,, reinforcement pro- 
cedures and the arrangement of optimal learning conditions. Case studies- 
and reported satisfactions by parents constituted evaluation procedures. 
(Swenson, Carl R. ^Intervention Strategies and Procedures for Helping Par- 
ents of Severely I^otionallv Disturbed Children in Hqme Settings. Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Intern^ional Convention, The Council fofniExceptional 
CMldren. 55th, Atlanta, .Ga. 5 April 11-15, 1977) ^' . 




NON-CATEGORICAL PRESCHOOL MOD^ 

\ This program for preschool) handicapped children was developed and staffed 
by graduate students in a university 5,i^p^cial education department based on 
handicap severity rather than category .^^^ A sequent ial^^evelopmentkl curri- 
cular and behaVioraJ management program was developecTf or each child. Par- 
ents were trained in behavior modification techniques, by observation and 
intensive instruction, were observed 4ising th^se techniques in t^le classroom, 
given gOidance and feedback, participated on ,emial prof essional footing in^ 
the clasiroom and^^at home. (Riley, IJeil Eta\ Singer, Reanrie, Jackson, 
Judith. Non-Categorical Preschool Model: Teacher and Parent Training Manual. 
Preschocfl Unit. 1976>; Bolen, Jacqueline ^t al. ^Non-Categorical Preschool 
Model^ogram. Presented to the Dept. of Special Education, University of • 
Southern California. June 1973.) 



45. PRESCHOOL AND EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT (PEEP) 



This project operated in two schools, serving 53 mentally retarded 
Xy^preschool children with other handicapping problems.,. A horoeu^ijse 

behavior modification booklet was distributed and ekplainedTan^^ome 
home assistance by a social worker, staff ,^ or graduate students w^s 
available. Mainly, an understanding t)f the school environment was ^ 
promoted, so parents could participate at school, witlrliome-carryover 
of Ij^aming intended. (Bergs tein, Patricia and Hailey, Li^a- vThe 
Preschool^. and Early Education Project . Starkville ', Mississippi in 
Warner, Donna. Exemplary Programs for the Handicapped . Vol. III. Early 
Childhood- Education Case Studies. ABT Associates , Inc., Cambridge, 
. Mass., 1973.) 



^k. " CHAPEL HILL TRAINJNG/OUTREACR PROGRAM ^ 

This program utilized an individualized prescriptive approach for 
' both parents and preschool developmentally, handicapped children. Parental 
involvement "which varied according to preferences and needs included 
opportunities for parent-t^atcher conferences home visits, parent group 
meetings, family workshops, and training in the prescriptive teacfiing 
model and In the development of technical skills, from a relatively 
structured behavioral approach. (Warner, Donna et. al. Exemplary 
Programs for the Ha ndicapped . Vol. III. Early Childhood -Education Case 
Studies. ABT Assoc., Inc. Cambridge, Mass., 1973.) ' 



PARENT INVO LV E MENT MODEL AT THE PITTSBURGH t^OMV^php rPTPPrpp ^HTTrPFN 

The model was established to provide' services to innei;*"city multiply^ 
handicapped preschool children through a 1-year, 3-component parent \ 
involvement program. Parent groups met 1 day per week, managejd by a 
child development i^ecialist. The technique ofx modelling (by^^^Scial v 
education professionals: speech ^ther^pist, physWl therapist, occupa- 
tional therapist, teacher) was used and parents we^ encouraged to par- 
ticipate at school and at home. Family home visit^., every 2-3 weeks ' 
by a community liaison worker, provided families with information and 
assistance in obtaining needed handicapped-related services and coordi- 
nation of centejr-home-community activities.^ An "educational and home 
prescription plan," an individualized, staff-parent curriculum design 
for developmental cognitive leatning, and socialisation waa developed 
and implemented at school, and promoted for home-use. J^pntfhly ^progress 
records were maintained, as were long-term, follow-up records after 
commiinity pij^ement^ ■ (Jt)rdan, Byron Neal. Parent Involvement: A Neces-- 
sity ii^ Early Intervention. Paper presented at the ^nnyal Internation^ 
Convention, The Council for Exceptiqnal Children. - 55 th^Mtlanta, Ga., 
April 11-J5, 1977.) . \ 



48, MISSOURI PROGRAM FOR THE SEVERELY 'HANDICAPPED • . 

_ The program served 600 multiply handicapped mentally retarded 
^ ..students, ages 5-21 years, in six srf:hools. The parent training component 
operated in two phases: 1) 10 weekly sessions of about 2 hours duration 
focusing on teaching general techniques of behavior management, and 
explanation of 'majterials , and provided opportunities for problem-solving, 
. role-playing, anf. group sharing of doncems ; and 2) 8 weekly sessions of 
continuation training, augmented by individual conferences and home 
visits. Parental written program evaluations were hi^y positive. 
, (Berkman, Gloria. Training Parents as Members o£ the Educational Team. 
Paper presented at the Annual International Convention, The Council 
for Exceptional Children. 54th, Chicago, 111.; April 4-9, 1976.) ^ 



49. RUTLAND CENTER 



/ 



A center for children with severe emotional or developmental probleiSs, 
housing educational and mental health professionals cooperatively pro- 
vided varying participation modalities according to parental meeds, pref- 
erences, and staff assessments. "Modelling" % a lead teachef was the 
primary instructional method. A '.'monitor" act^d as parent-teacher liaison 
and helRed parent^ learn developmental therapy .techniques and plan home 
management routines. Subjettive evaluations were coatinuously maintained 
on parent progress by the maintenance of detailed frequency counts and 
recorded observations^ (Piatt, Judith. "The Rutland Center. ~ Athens, 
Georgia in Warner, Donna, et. al. Exemplary Programs for 'the Handicapped . 
Vol. III. Cambridge^ Mass., 1973.)^ ~ '^^^ 



50. UNI STAP ^PjlOJffiCT ' 

, UNISTAPS' primary focus was the involvement of famll^ in the education 
of the young, hearing-impaired child through counseling, guidance, and 
-education. Participation act;ijjities , based' on individual parental needs , 
were selected from nine basic clibices, such as weekly learning sessions, 
group, lecture-discussion training, agency visits, and ol?servation. A 
social worker assisted parents throughout the program. A tutor/counselor 
, coordinated group meetings led by" staff and outside consultants, and con- 
ducted in-center training in schoolroom and home-like atmosphere. These 
weekly experiential learning sessions were, based on curricula designed 
. by UNISTAPS for center-instruction and home application. Parents kept 
their-own records of child progress. Procedures were developed for indi- 
vidual evaluations of parent and child progress. (Nt»rthcott, Winifred and 
Fowler, Shirley A. ^Developing Parent Participation" in Lillie, David fc. 
and Trohanis, Pascal L. (eds..) Teaching Parents to Teach ., 1976.) 
'* . ') . 
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51. THE INFANT DEVELOPMENT CENTER (IDC^ 



Established for serving developmentally or behaviorally disturbed^" 
children (birth to 3 years ol'd) , the program objective for parents, 
was to provide support -and spec?dLfic instructional training in develop- 
mental education, either in-hom|b or in-center, depending on needs. 
Staff included a speech patho^/Sgist , social worker, occupational thera- 
pist, two .J^eachers , and a staff ^urse, who conducted home visits and 
sometimes taught behavior modification techniques (when appropriate) 
to parents. (Birr, Jack. The Infant Development Center. Infant 
Development Center, Mission, Kansas.) 



5?. UCLA INFANT STUDIES PROJECT 

An educational intervention program for hi^h risk infants was aimed 
at improving child-rearing abilities by direct parent training. Through 
home and clinic visits, an intervention team evolved an individualized 
prbgram f or "^ch infant, and trained the m other to respond appropriately 
to her infant by different techniques /^pending on assessed needs and 
strengths of the family. (Kass, Ethel R. et. al. Educational Interven- 
tion \^with High-Risk Infants. California University L.A. ,-L.A. Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute- , 1974; ) 



53. PORTAGE PROJECT . . . ^ - / ^X- 



r^y^ The project whlcTi served muitipXy handicapped preschool children over 
a wide ru^l area , provided for home-based parent training in the imple- 
tnentation of an individualized curriculum and behavioral program. A 
home teacher (trained professional or paraprofessional) visited each 
faml^ly weekly for about 1 1/2 hours, and presenting a weekly format of 
3 behavioral goals, taught the parents "what" and "how" to teach, to 
reinforce, anci to record. A success rate of 91% \in individual pre- y 
scriptors was found and 60% of the parents learned how to plan curriculum 
without help. -(Shearer, Marsha S. "A-^Home Based Parent Training Model" 
in Lillie, David and Trohanis, Pascal L. (eds) Teaching Parents to 
Teach. , X976.) 
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-54. H(»1E TEACHING PROGRAM AT THE BOSTON CENTER FOR BLIND CHILDREN 



/ During home visits of visually impaired children (0-3 years old), 
the teacher provided a model for parent instruction based upon an 
individual prescriptive treatment plan, and directed family efforts 
through explanation, discussion, observation, and correction. Evaluation 
reports were continuously maintained by the home visitor in both child 
progress and family teaching efforts. (Bernstein, Susan. Why Severely 
Impaired Infants and their Families Nee'd Help, the Earlier — the Better. 

X Boston Center for Blind Chi^ldren, Mass., 1974.) 

\ - • . 

• \. 

55. CQMMUNICATIVg' DISORDERS AND PARENT TRAINING PROGRAM 

•tThe parent- training component of this rural program for ct^ldren 
with speech, hearing, and language handicaps, consisted of 1) an in— ^ 
tensive, 8-week summer training course, 2) follow-up home-visit phase. ^ 
The short course was supplemented by take-home materials, including a 
programm:ed Self-instructional text in behavior modification, and by 
/ practical experience in curriculum development ,and in the classroom. 
Home training objectives were developed during the, 2nd phase, with 
demonstrations and reviews conducted by the home visitor. (Jelinek, 
Janis and Kasper, Andrea. "Exchanging Information" in Llllie, David L. 
and Trohanis, Pascal L. (eds) Teaching'^ Parents 1:o Teach ., 1976.) 

t 

56- REGIONAL INTERVENTION PROGRAM (RIP) 

^RIP was a successful consumer-operated program engaging a few special 
educators as trainees and a few resource personnel. The management, 
implementation and evaluators were conducted by volunteers' and parents. 
The parent- training component, operated entirely by parents, was based ^ 
u^on principles of behavior modification. (Weigerink, Ron and Parrish, 
virite. "A Parent implemented Preschool Program" in Lillie, David L. 
and^'irohanis , Pascal L. (eds) Teaching Parents' to Teach .. 1976.) 
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NORTH DAKOTA MHMR CENTER PRESCHOOL AND SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



This center operated! several simultaneous parent-education compo- 
nents for preschool chiltiren:' 1) educational program for parents of 
normal children, which basically j.nvolved initial special draining by 
a conmunity leader, who then trained other parents tq Implement the 
program; 2) home program for developmentally handicapped children, 
whereby parents are trained weekly by an educational specialist to 
provide home treatment; and 3) home-canter-ba^ed program for the more 
severely handicappeay whereby children receive service at the center; 
parents are trained behavior modification for home application. 
XGingold, William and ^lamer, George B. A Comprehensive Mental Health 
Program for Preschool and School-Age Children in Rural and , Non-urban 
Areas. Southeast Mental Health and Retardation Center, Fargo,' North 
Dakota, 1975.) ^ 
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58. MATERNAL INCENTIVES IN Dt^y CARE 

Research project to investigate the use of financial incentives as 
a method for initiating and maintaining involvement in a parent education 
program. Twelve weekly sessions were offered with the Parents Are Teacher; 
Too-l^rogram. (Boger, Robert P. and others. Maternal Involvement in Day-^ 
Care: A Comparison of Incentives. Final Report, Michigan State University\ 
Eaist Lansing, Institute for Family and Child Study, May 1974.) j. 

59. EFFECTS OF SUPPLEMENTAL PARENT q^RA>te r 

Research project to investigate the effects of short-term supplemental 
parent and classroom programs with mother^of preschool children in day 
care. Training focused on increasing postf-tive parent-child interactions 
after a twelve-week interventioji period. (Boger, Robert P.' and Andrews, 
Mary P. Early Social Development: .Parent and Child Programs. Michigan 
State University,* East Lansing, Institute for Famify and Child Study, 
June 30, 1975.) ^ / 



60. PROJECT PREPARE 

• ' 

* A program designed to teach educationally disadvantaged parents adult 

basic education skills in their own homes and show the what and how to 
teach their preschool children. (Butte Vocational-Technical Center Project 
to Teach Educationally Disadvantaged Parents, Butte Vocational-Technical 
Center, Montana, 1973.) 



61. . MEMPHIS HOME BASED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM 

^ Paraprofessional ho^ visitor's pay weekly visit to parents of deprived 

three and four year olds Enrolled in program and hold weekly meetings. 
(Conley, Virginia. Come On, Parents, Participate! Paper presented at 
"T9ward the Competent Parent: An Interdisciplinary Conference on Parenting,'* 
Atlanta, Georgia, February 1977.) 



62. PROJECT TRAIN > . . 

Community based course (designed to/eeach parents teh(:niques and ac- 
^ tivities to reinforce children's reading skills. >our meetings with topics 
V and activities dealing with reading. (Def f enbaugh. Sue A. Helping Your 
Child in Reading; Parent Education Program Minicourse. Hartford Public 
Schools, Connecticut; Hartford University, West bartford, Connecticut, 1976.). 

v.. 
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63. PES MOINES FAMILY <i;EAlti^ING PROJECT 

Multifamily center provides a variety of services and resources, one 
of which is a program to show parents effective methods of helping children 
learn how to read and solve family conflicts. (The Des Moines Family Learn- 
ing Project. Des Moines Area Community College, Ankeny, Iowa; Des Moines 
Public Schools, Iowa, 1975.) ^ 



64. EARLY CHILDHOOD LIBRARY PROJECT 

^ This project trained parents and babysitters to teach preschool 
children by using educational games and materials supplied by the library, 
including individual and group use. Project serves one of the poorest 
areas in. the country. (East, Barbara. Early Childhood Creative Library 
Interim Report. Northwestern Regional Library, Elkin, N.C., Yadkin Valley 
Economic Development District, Inc., Walnut Cove, N.C., 1975.) 

65. EARLY STIMULATION OF LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

Longitudinal study effects of early language stimulation with five 
month infants with weekly home tutoring sessions with the parents. 
(Fowler, William and Swenson, Amy. The Influence of Early s\imulation 
on Language Development. Paper presented at The Biennial Meeting of 
The Society for Research in Child Development, Denver, Colorado, April 12, 
1975.) ' ^ - ^ ^ 

66. PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN REMEDIAL READING 

Title I program designed to involve parents- in the reading process of 
their el^entary school children ii^ the home and ^t school using weekly 
reports, ipen house, sessions, worksnops and hpme visits. (Greenfield, 
Carol Sue^ Stimulating Parenp Involvement in^emedial Reading Programs! 
Strategies and Techniques. Paper presented at tbe Annual Meeting of the 
International Reading Association (22nd), Miami Beach, Florida, May 2-6, 
1977.) 



67. LENOX EARLY CHILDHOOD OUTREACH PROGRAM . ^ 

Program designed to train parents of preschooL children to provide 
informal learning experiences in the home using tutors before entering 
re-kindergarten. ^||sed parent- teacher aides. (John, Thomas. Lenox Early 
l^Kbod Outreach Program for Parents: An Evaluation Study. Final Report, 
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CLINCH-POWELL EDUCATIONAL COOPERATIVE EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM 



Large scale hcrae based parent oriented program in rural Appalachian 
counties uses home .visits, mobile classrooms and TV program. >Model de- 
veloped by the Appalachia Educational Laboratory. (Johnson, Vicki M. and 
O'Fallon, 0. K. Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative Early Childhood 
Education Program Evaluation Report^^' Tennessee University, Knoxville, 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 1975.) 



69. HOME BASED INFANT EDUCATION PROJECT 

Large scale research projiect to compare home based use of play, 
language and social development curricula delivered through a series of 
home visits over two years. The children range in age, from' one year to 
2h years. Intensive tests anlSKobservations wer^ used at regular 
intervals for six groups representing combinations of curricula with 
emphasis on direct tutoring and through the mother. (Kessen, William and 
others. Variations in Home-Based Infant Education: Language, Play and 
Social Development. Final Report, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, 
August 1975.) 



70. ESSENTIAL EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT , 

Home based parent education program designed to provide home tutoring 
and special services to five year old children before they entered first 
grade. (Knight, Martha F. and others. 1972-73 Report of the Essential 
Early Education Project. Vermont University, Burlington, College of 
Education, 1973.) 



71. EDUCATIONAL INTERVENTION IN A PEDIATRIC CLINIC PLAYROi 



Cognitively oriented intervention program for parents of preschpolers 
aged two-three based in a/pediatric clinic playroom. Uses professionals 
and paraprofessionals. (Morris, Ann G. How to Set Up An Educational 
Intervention Program in A Pediatric Clinic Playroom. Mount Sinai School 
of Medicine, NY, 1976.) 



72. JUNIPER GARDENS PARENT COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 

Cooperative school .setting provides setting that enables parents to 
acquire skills in early childhood teaching. (Schiefelbusch,' R. L. Juniper 
.Gardens Parent Cooperative Preschool. Final Report, Kansas University, 
Lawrerice, Bureau of Child Research, 1970. 
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73. PARENT ASSISTED LEARNING STRATEGIES 

Early intervention program for parents of infants 12 to 36 months 
old, , using paraprof essionals to train parents to increa^ psychomotor 
development of children. Home based program. (Schrock,Vjohn H. Parent 
Assisted Learning Strategies: The Development of An Ear 1\ Intervention 
Program for Parents and Their Infants. Sacramento City Unified School 
District.) ^ 

74. SOUTH DOUGLAS COUNTY EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROJECT 

Community coordinators bring teaching ideas and materials to the homes 
of participating three to five year olds and handicapped children from birth 
to age five. Both demonstration and direct teaching take place in the home 
and group meetings in the center. (South Umpqua School District. South 
iouglas County Early Childhood Education Project. First Year Evaluation 
Report, July 1, 1971 to June 30, 1972, South Umpqua School District, Myrtle 
Creek, Oregon, 1972.) ' ^ \ 



75. PARENTS AS TREATlteNT RESOURCES 



Parent training program for low achieving second to sixth graders. 
Content is reading and mathematics. Uses self-contained instructional 
packages. (Effectiveness of Parents as a Treatment Resource in Rural 
Are^s. Final Report, November 1976, Utah State University, Logan, 
Exceptional Child Center.) 



76. MOTHERS AS KEY EDUCATORS - ' 

Preschool intervention program with' school prescribed tasks for mothers 
of pre-kin^ergarten children. (Walton, Mildred. Mothers As Key Educators 
of Their Preschool Children, Harwell Road Elementary School, Atlanta, ^ 
Georgia, September 1973.) 



77. PARENT PARTICIPATION READING CLINIC 

Home based remedial oring by parent or older sibling as paret of a 
community based child health care agency. Participants were educationally 
disadvantaged elementary school children and^ their parents. (Wise, James. H. 
Parent Participation Reading Clinic: A Research-Demonstf ation Project. 
Final Report, ' 1972. Children's Hospital of the District of Columbia. Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 
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TEACHING STYLES OF MOTHERS 

Study of the effects of weekly home visit intervention program de- 
signed to further effective parenting of low income, low education families 
of 0 to 5 year old children. Training was conducted by resea^hers. 
(Wright, Charlene J. and others. A Videotape In-Home Study of the Social 
and Educational. Teaching Styles of Mothers and Their Five, Year Olds, 1975.) 

. - ' % 
NON-CATEGORICAL ^ EDUCATION FOR PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Prograin designed to serve both delayed and non-developmentally delayed 
children in a preschool setting. Parent Education component uses trained 
staff for home visits, group sessions and individual sessions dealing with 
language, motor, sensorimotor and social development. Behavior management 
skills are also taught to parents. (Bricker, Diane D. and Bricker, William A. 
Non-Categorical Education for the Preschool Child, 1975. Mailman Center 
for Child Development. University of Miami. Miami, Florida.) 



CALIFORNIA EARLY CHILDHOOD .EDUCATION 

Large scale program involving 1,300 schools and children from kindergarten 
to third grade in California. Parent involvement is vital part of program; 
parent education activities designed to help parents understand child growth 
and development, are carried through special seminars, classes in schodls and 
mobile classrooms, observation of children, small group meetings, parent- 
teacher conferences, home visits, and home school communications in the 
form of materials. (California State Department of Education. Early Child- 
hood Education in Action: The Second Year. Office of Information/Dissemi- 
nation, 1975.) 

THE PARENTING PROGRAM FOR THE PREVENTION OF CHILD ABUSE 

A hospital base^l program for the prevention of child abuse employs 
home visj.ts to upgrade environment and to prevent physical abuse of children 
up to six years of age. Concentrates on four areas: psychological support 
for parents, social service referrals, resolution of inner conflicts and 
parenting skills training. (Cabinet, Laille. The Parenting Program for 
The Prevention of Child Abuse. Cleveland Metropolitan General Hospital, Ohio.) 
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82. PARENT EDUCATION AND PRESCHOOL PROGRAM . 

Parent involvement as volunteers in classroom is complemented by 
discussion groups and participation in advisory councils. TKe topics 
for discussion are generated by parents with evening groups designed 
to involve fathers. Also home visits are part of program. (Jefferson 
County Public .Schools. A Parent Education and Preschool Program with 
Added Dimensions. Jefferson County, Public Schools, Lakewood, Colorado, 
1975.) 



83. NEW MOTHER'S SfiLF-CONFIDENCE ... ^ ■- • * 

( program designed to enhance n^w mother's self-confidence in their 

maternal role to promote optimal mother- infant interaction during the 
first six months. Eight week educational program provided psychological 
support "and information in. gcoup meetings with a leader. (Kleinman, 
Harriet M. Effects of a Mother- Iijf ant Pi^gram on Positive Feelings of 
'New Mothers: A Pilot Investigation, June 1977.) 

I J 

i34. COUNTY WIDE DAY CARE PROGRAM . ^\ 

Day care program serving Black and White children in facilities 
^ located in housing projects and churches. Parental involvement and home^ 
visiting used to teach child care skills and to facilitate use of community 
services. (Mecklenburg County. Final Evaluation of the Trhee Year Project p'^ 
of The Mecklenburg County .Department of -Sgcial- Services Agency Operated 
Child Development Day Care Program^ Mecklenburg County Department of Social / 
Services, Charlotte, N.C., May 1972.) 

85. TRAINING MOTHERS TO HELP CHILDREN SOLVE PROBLEMS ' 

' — » , 

Study to train mothers ^f inner city Black preschoolers- to train their 
children in interpersonal problem solving., /kills. Ten week training ses- 
» sions'on groups -dealing witlv games and activities for language and inter- 
personal thinking skills. Mother trained four-year-old-child for 15 minutes 
daily. (Shure, Myrna Bj and Spivack, George.' Training Mothers to Help Th^r 
Children Solve Real-Life Problems. Hahnemann Community Mental Health Center^ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 1975.) • 
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86. FAMILY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 



- •Development of* parenting support for new families. Parenting groups 
of six to ten couples met for six weeks before, and .six weeks after delivery, 
and then once a month for four, months . Group leaders integrate difect 
teaching of child- development with. sharing of experiences. Topics deal * 
with ,both infant and adults. (Wandersman, Lois Pall and Wandfersman, 
Abraham. Facilitating Growth for All the Family in the Adjustment to a' 
Newborn. Paper presjinted at the Antiual Conv^ption of the National Conference 
on Family Relationship's, ' New- York, October 197'6.) - 



87. « BILINGUAL /ESL PRQGRAMg FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN , 

Describes migrant education programs foj cT^y-djren in La G^lla- 
Ephrata area. Parent iitvolvement in'^the form bf paid staf f members ^and 
parent education , in GED, and ESL and nutrition qourseS.* (Amow, Beth. 
. Bilingual/ESL Programs lor Migrant Children. New Mexico State University, 
March 1977.) . * . 
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88.' CLOyiS-PORTALES ' BILINGUAL EARLY GHILDHOgP PROGRAM ^ 

Bilingual early intervention program. Parental' involv^ent component 
provided parents with training in child development, and preschool educfition 
through home visits. ,^Askins^, Billy E, and others. * Clovis-Portalefi Bilingual 
Early Childhood J>rogram: ^ecpnd Year ^Ivaluation Study (1*973-74)^. Ado^e 
Educational Services,"^ Lubbock^ TX; Clovis Piibltc Schools, New Mexico, May 1974.) 



89. ' LATIN AMERICAN PRESCHOOL / - ■ 

' Six week bilingual preschool program for Latin American children^to Ji 
, prepare them for kindergarten; k component was parent education in tlfe home 
through home Vis'its, weekly newsletters and bilingual materials. (Dixon; . 
Brook. Latin American Preschool. Okland Univers'ity, Rochester , Michigan, 
School of flducat: ion, 1-974. ) - [ 



90. Program for ne^y arrived Puerto* rican families 
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Comprehensive progrijia to facilita*te adjustment of newly arrived Puerto - ^ 
Rican families. Includes a parent ii|volvement component to facilitate com- 
municatfing and understanding schools and training teacli^rs and ^paraprof essionals 
to use instructional materials. . (Dixon,- Margaret- A. .and Duncan, . Nellie Ri 
Facilitating the Adjustment to and Participation in the Life of the School and ' 
Community by Newly Arrived Puerto Rlcan Pupils and Their Parents.- H^xi 1 Report, 
Ed.D. Dissertation, Nova University, September 1974;) 
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91. HOME BASED BILINGUAL BICULTURAL PROGRi^ 



Home based parent education component of a bilingual ,bicultural pre- 
school program; involves parents in decision-making process concerning their 
child's education- (Hahn, Joyce and Dunstan, Virginia. The Child 's Whole 
World: A Bilingual Preschool that Includes Parent Training the Home. 
Young Children , 30;4; 281-288, May 1975.) 



/ 



92. FLORENCE-FIRESTONE PROJECT 



Use of English as a second language teaching project to develop .home 
'ji^p™unicati0n; coittent of lessons dealt with home-school-community 
' itioa skills.; ^^^^^ communi^ resources and increased involvement 
^^•fd^ a{ltf%ther pTOllc m^ljt^gs. Target Spanish speaking pafent;^^. 
Ijsles Unified School Di^)f€±ct. ^ "Building Communication Skills: 
Hbme-School-Community." Ju^^, 1970 to' June 30, 1972 , Florence-Firestone 
Project, Final'' Report, Loa^^geles Unified School District, California, 
1972.) . ^ " 




9|3. MIGRANT PARAPROFES SIGNALS ^ " 

Extended family members trained as paraprof essionals in a migrant 
- preschool. Professional teacher serves as back up for mothers and other 
relatives. Mobile component' follows the migrant children from place 4;o . 
place, while stationary centers operate y^ar-rou^id,* (McConnell, Beverl 
Training Migrant Paraprof essionals in Bilingual Mini Head Start. Final 
Evaluat:^on,_ 1974-75 Program Year, Progess Report :Nd. :7, Washington State 
Intermediate School District 104,, Ephra^sU-^pt ember 1975.) . 



94. PARENT CHILD EDUCATION PROJECT 




Preschool program fof' four-year-old-children, parent participation 
and parent education component used parent as teacher with two raonthly 
V observation periods and two monthly evening group meetings to prpmote 
home enrichment. Program is bilingual for Mexican American and Yacqui 
Indian children. (Slaughter, Helen B. Effect of Parent Involvement in an 
Eayly Intervention Program upon Enviornmental Process Variables Related to ,> 
Achievement. Paper presented at the Annual Meeting pf the American ...^ 
Educational Research Association,' Washington, D.C. , March rO-:April 3' 1975- ) 
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95. PARENTS ASSIST IN OCCUPATIONAL DECISION MAKING . ' ' 

* Parents of IQth an<i 11th grade students were trained in six^sessiops to 
acquire skills to help chi^^d explore jciareer alternatives. Parents instructed 
' by counselor. ' (Walters, N^ncy R., Parents: -Key People* to Assist in Occupa- 
tional Decision Making (Project No. AIGCO. Final Report. Missouri State 
Department of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri. 44 pp. August 31, 1974.) 



96. PARENT EDUCATION THROUGH LECTURE DISCIj^SSION SERIES 

Upper middle class mother trained in child rearing through a lecture 
discussion approach in^five sessions dealing with intelligence, language 
development, infancy, and parent role. (Wulf, Kathleen M. ; Bart ens tein, 
Evelyn. An Attempt at Parent Education Through a Lecture-Discussion. Series. 
^ 15 pp. 1975. 




97.' PARENTAL INVOLVEMBNJ I N FOLLOW THROUGH ^ ? 

Parents are trained to serve as parapro?essional' teachers in elementary 
'school classes through a fJrogression pf increasing experienceyand training. 
(Fallon, B^rlie J.'^(^di) 40 Innovative Programs in Early Childhood Edu- 
cation, Fearon Pul^lishers, California.- 1973.—/ ^ 



98. FERGilSpN- FLORISSANT HOME/ SCHOOL PROGRAM^ 



^G.^^N--FI 

Preschool program for four-year-old children. Parent involvement in 
the form of teacher aides and home" instruction to parents through home visits 
in whicj< home activity packets are given to ^parehts and instruction on their 
use Is Offered. (Fallon, Berli'e J. (ed.) 40 Innovative Programs in Early 
Childhoo'cf Education.^ Fearon Publishers, California. 1973.) 




99. CHILD-PARENT CENTER ACTIVITY PROGRAM ' ^ . ^ 

Parents help and instruct their children at home and participate in 
highly structured instruction programs "for their preschool children, kinder- 
garten and 1-3 grade children. Supplementary activities, and serv^ices are 
provided by a variety of personnel.^ (U.S. Office of Education. Educational 
Programs That Work. Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Devel-- 
opment, California. 1976.) — 
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100. FAMILY. ORIENTED STRUCTURE PRESCHOOL ACTIVITY 

Designed to involve parents and four-year-old children in activities' 
to stimulate and reinforce family interaction. Parents participate as 
* facilitators and are instructed in groups on how to teach children. Mate- 
rials are dis tributed-'f or/tiome use and stress cognitive development. (U.S, 
Office of Education. Educational Programs That Work. Fat West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and, Development, California. 1976. 



101. PROJECT HOME "bASE ^ - 

Designed to support and enhance parents teaching/parenting behaviors. 
Weekly home visit by paraprof'essional home educator who presents parents, 
with individualized tasks for children and provides general child ^evel^opr 
ment information. (U.S. Office of Education. Educational Programs That 
Work. Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and pevelopment, Cali- 
fornia. .1976. ) ( 



102, PARENT READ^ESS EDUCATION PROJECT " . 

Parerlt education component consists of one morning a week class ^f or 
child and parent, home ac,tivities and weekly gtoup discussion sessions on 
-child development and parenting. (U.S. Office o'f Education. Educational 
^ Programs That Work. Far West Laboratory fcfr Educational Research and 
Development, Califotnia. 1976.) 
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103. SANTA BARBARA FA MILY CARE CENTER \ 

' > — ■*■ -2. . 

Designed for low income Mexican American families, the programs attempt 
to expand the mother's skills and knowledge of child rearing practices, 
increase her skills in dealing with institutional environment and programs. 
Mother's component impact on child rearing repertoire and self-concepts. 
(Sonquist, ,Hanne, et.al. A model for Low-^Income and Chicano Parent Education 
Final Report, Santa Barbara Family Care Cent^, California, 1975.) 

104. PARENT ORIENTATION vPROG^ 

Program designed to improve parental knowledge abouf^school reading 
and mathematics requirements for their children anc^chool information via 
family workers. (Ellis, Ronald S. Parent OrientatTon Prpgram. New York 
City Board of Education, Brooklyn, NY Office of Educational Evaluation, 
June 1976.) ^ 



i^)5. STUDENT-PARENT ACTIVITIES CENTER 




Program designed to involve parents in the education of^heir children, 
increase parental knowledge and participation in school and parental in- 
fluence over school attendance of fifth through eighth grade children. .Weekly 
group discussions with help from school and neighborhood workers and family 
workers. (Ellis, Ronald S. Student-Parent Activities Center. New York 
City'Board of Education, Brooklyn, NY Office of Educational Evaluation, 
June 1976.) ^ 



106. LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER 



Lea^rning resource center for parents with materials that can be checked 
out' (toys^and records, etc.); early childhood education specialists available 
^ for assistance. (Heberle, Jeanne. Learning Resources Center: Increasing 
^ Parent Competence. Louisville and Jefferson County Community Coordinated 
: Child Care, Kentucky, February 1977.) 



107. EDUCATION IN ACTION PROGRAM 

Community health education project for elementary and junior high school 
students and their parents. Focus is knowledge and awareness of prevention 
and treatment of health problems through workshops. (Robin, Fay. Education 
in Action, School Year 1975-1976. New York City Board of Education, Brooklyn, 
NY, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1976.) 
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108. PARENT RESOURCE AND TUTORIAL CENTER 

Program designed to Aerve elementary school children in third to sixth 
grade who, were below level in math and reading and to educate parents about 
social and educational problems and use of community resources using parent 
Jk workshops. (Schwartz, .Lester J. Parent^esource and Tutorial Center, School 
Year 1975-1976.' New York City Board of Education, Brooklyn, NY, Office of 
Educational Evaluation, 1976.) 



109. KAMILY INVOLVEMENT COMMUNICATION SYSTEM , , 

,:.r Program designed to . train low SES parents to train middle SES teachers 

to communicate with low SES parents and children in a Title I elementary 
school. (Sheldon, Judith. An Analysis of A Family Involvement-Communication 
System in a Title I Elementary School, Final Report, 1973.) ^ 



110. HELP NE.IGHBORHOOD CENTER PROGRAM • " 

^ ' ' . / 

Program designed to inform parents of fifth through eighth^ grade children 
about health problems and community concerns. Workshops on venereal disease, 
drug abuse, welfa're rights, mental health, etc. (Siperstein, Gary N. Help 
Neighborhood Center Program, School Year 1975-1976. New York City Board o'f 
Education, Brooklyn, NY, Office of Educational Evaluation, 1976.) 



111. SCHOOL HOMEWORK AS FOCUS OF INTERVENTION 

Mental health center program to teach parents to manage homework problems 
as a part of a broader effort to teach effective ways to teach behavior 
management. Content was behavior modification techniques taught by parents 
who were graduates of program in daily training sessions with their children 
for seven weeks. (Baenninger, Louise P. and Ulmer, Loretta I. School Homework 
as a Focus of Intervention Between Parents and Children. Paper presented at 
the Annual Convention of the Western Psychological Association (56th), Los 
Angeles, California, 1976.) 




112. PROJECT PATROL 

A home based parent-peer leader approach to teach behavior modification 
curriculum in smalj natural groups. Eight sessions dealing with learning 
experiences , self-concept , social skills , etc. (Cooperative Educational 
Service Agency. Project Patrol: Evaluation (Second Operational Year) and * 
Proposal for Continuation Grant (Third Operational Year). Cooperative Edu- 
cational Service Agency 3, Gillett, Wisconsip, 1972.) 




113. TRAINING PARENTS IN CHILD MANAGEMENT SKILLS v ... , ' 

School^ased groups of parents of elementary school children learn 
child management skills in seven to 12 weekly sessions using operant tech- 
niques. (Hamm, Phillip M. , Jr.; Lyman, David A. Training Parents in Chi'ld 
Management Skills with the School as the Agent of Instruct(ion. Lincoln 
Public Schools, Nebr\aska, 1973.) ' _ 



114. IMPROVING CHILD MANAGEMENT PRACTICES' OF PARENTS 



f 



Fourteen parent-teacher study discussion groups were carried out using 
adlerian model of child management in elementary school^. (Adreani) Arngld 
J. , 's^nd McCaffrey,^ Robert. Improving Child Management Practices .Parents 
and Teachers. Max'i I Practicum. Final ^Report. 172- pp. October 1974.) 



115. PARENT CHILD COMMUNICATION^ ABOUT SEXUALITY . > 

Orientation meetings were conducted to, inform parents about content of 
health education unit about sexuality ' and family lif^ to improve "home commu- 
nication about family life and sexuality. (Goodman, Barry, and Goodman, 
Norman. Effects of Parent Orientation Meetings on Parent-Child Communication 
about Sexuality and Family Life. Family Coordinator, vol. 25, no. 3,. pp. 2185- 
290.^ July 1976.) .\ 



\ 



116.' MOTHER-TODDLER GROUPS 



Young mothers of toddlers meet for groups dis cuss iSrfe "with children 
present in a nursery school setting. Curriculum invol|red observation of 
children and discussion of concerns led by experienced professional. (Lieber, 
Madeleine. iMother-Toxidler Groups as a New Source for Parent Education. 
Master's Thesis, California State University. 135 pp.^ May^l975.) . 



117. COMMUNITY SE^-&DU€ATION PROGRAM 

Community lea^^s trained to help parents become^ more^ effective sek 
educators of their own children. (Scales Peter; Everly, Kathleen. A Commu-.! 
nity Sex Education Program for Parents: Family Coordinator, vol. 26, no. 1, 
pp. 37-43. January 1977.) 
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118. BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA y ' , , 

Througlr the use of a home visitor and 24 audiotapes, 80 parents of chil 
dren, 3 - 5 years of age learn how to ipiprove their communication skills, 
develop positive attitudes and parenting skills^ afid establish individual 
personal improvement through positive changes in attitudes. (Together is 
Best - Families and Schools. Findings of the Parent Education Demonstra- 
tion Project in Region IV.Education Improvement Program. Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Soho^s. /August 1976.)^ . - ^, 



119. GREEN COUNTY, A LABAMA 

^ ^ — — ^ • ' , 

40 parents of 3-4 year-old children learn about child growth and devel- 
^ opment and how to participate and take advantage of health, welfare, and 
educational resources in the community through a home visitation pro-am. 
The program util^.zes 4 paraprof essional home visitors for weekly visics to 
participants* homes. (same source as above) » \^w'^ 

f 



300 Parents are trained guid.g^he ^diication of ^eir young children 
through parent wbrJ<:'shopa' organized :by parent coordinator and parent ^ide 
in this ESAA-funded prograiS. t.(same source ds above) 



120. . HUNTSyiLLE', ALABAMA 

in this ESAA-fi 

• ■ .■. , • 1 

121. MOBILE, ALABAMA ^ ' ^ " ' 

' " This ESAA program trains about 140 parents of elementary school chil- 

y dren in the principles of developing vposi-tdve parent/child relationships 

and makes them knowledgeable of their cfiild's school curriculum. There are 
^ ' altogether IS- workshops, each on a different topic. (same source as above) 

,122., MONTGOMERY., ALAB^^ . ^ , ' 

, ■* , 

The objectives of this ESAA progralh are to teach parents toC^upplement 
' at .home instruction which uses the "learning based reading program" mate- 

rials and to educate parents in the principles of child growth and-devel- 
. opment and positive parenting skills. - This is' accomplished through 15 » 

parent workshops in each of three schools.^ and a toy lending library in e^ch 
, ^ schools The community/school resource coordinator organizes - the workshops. 
? (same source as above.) ^ ^ 




123. MONTGQtlERY, ALABAMA • 9 \ 

Eleven workshops* at a public school are held to train 100 parents of 
preschool children how to prepare their children for entrance into public 
school. The parent education coordinator organized the workshops with the 
help of ESAA teachers and aides. . (same source as above) 



) ■ 



12A. ALACHUA COUNTY, FLORIDA . 

40 parents with preschool aged' children (0-36 moiiths) learn about fai:i, . v 
development, parenting, and how to be effective teachers of their own chil- 
dren through weekly classes and a toy lending library in this ESAA project. 
A project director and aide run the classe^. (same source as above) 

125. BROWARD COUNTY, FLORIDA 

76 parents of 3 and 4 year old children learn parenting and child manage- 
ment skills through att^ding five bi-monthly workshops and receiving tele- 
^ phone and home visit contact*^ by ES^AA aides. This project is straffed by a 
project director and 4 ESAA aides. (same source as gbove) ' ^ 



126. ^ CLARK COUNTY, GEORGIA 

- - This ESAA projec^t utilizes 4 kindergarten teachers and 1 home-school 
coordinator to train 110 parents of preschool children how to 'prepare their 
chilci^n for entrance into the public school system. Limited home visi- 
tation and five workshops.^ (same source as above) 

127. DOOLY' COUNTY ,VeORGIA 

120 parents participate in ten parent/ training workshops at three cen- 
ters and receive monthly home visits to learn how to provide a home exper- 
ience to their children that will improve their developmental level. A 
project director and aide staff the projects, "(same source as above)- 



128. MUSCOGEE COUNTY, GEORGIA ' ' 

. - . ' rv . 

Biweekly parent ^training workshops and weekly home visits are the me- 
thods utilized by t'^is Title III project to teach 75 mothers of preschool 
children how to provide educational experiences, identify health needs, 
and use coiranutiity resources in raising their children. The staff ^consists 
of a director, 5 home visitors,^ and a registered nurse. (same source as 
above) " " • ^ 

' ■ ■ ^ ^ • , 172 \ • .. . 
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129- RICHMOND COUnVy^ GEORGIA " ' ^ 

, One project director and four Home visitors serve, 63 families in this 
'ESAA project • Through five training workshops and weekly home/^isits ^ 
parents learn to be effective teachers of their own children ahd how to IT 
community resources. (same source as above) ^ 

— 

130. OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 




/ 



One project director, four teachers, and four aides, train 150 parents* 
of 3 to 5 year old children in the knowledge of parenting and child growth 
as developmental patterns. There are 3 hour class sessions for children 
two days per week, parent participation in the classroom\ one day per week, 
and a weekly parent workshop, (same source as above) 



131. CGLUMBIA, MISSISSIPPI 

Fifteen ESAA parents and their'^fiye year olds participate in this pro- 
gram. The parents are trained in skills to develop the capabilities in 

7 their 'children that they would need upon entrance into public school. Four 
workshops and monthly visits to the school by the parents and their chil- 
dren are utilized, (same source as above) 

132. JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI^ , ' . 

170 parents participate in bi-monthly workshops and receive 131 monthly 
home visits by project staff to learn parenting skills and teAchitig tech- 
niques that they can use with their , children at home. A toyTaad instruc-/ 
rional ma teE4.aJ,s^ ending library is also part of the program, (fiame source) 

\ ■ ■ u 

133. JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 

Through the use of a project facilitator and a home visitor 25 parerZts 
and theijc- f ive year, old children participate in three hour cla^sMom ses- 
sions three days per week and bi-monthly training workshops., The parent^ 
iearn how to provide developmental pre-f^rst grade experiences to their / 
children. (same source as above) v --"^ ^ s 
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134. EDENTON-CHOWAN COUNTIES > NORTH CAROLINA ^ 

60 parents of children kindergarten through third gvade participate in' 

center-based weekly workshops. "Parenting skills and parent education methods 

in parents as teachers of their own children are stressed. Limited home 
visitation. (same source as above) ' 



135. CHARLESTON COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA " \ 

T T ^^"^ ^ / 

Parents of first arid second grade, students attend monthly parent 'meet-. 
ingV and receive monthly home visits learn teaching skillfe, parenting 
skills, and develop a knowledge of community services. (same source) 

. • • ' " /• 

136. COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA i i , 

A parent component coordinator and t</o home Visitors serv.e 70 families 
and their preschool children by. parent -workshops and •home Visits. The ■■ 
objective of this program is to provide learning experiences for parents 
to teach their children. (same source as -above) " / 



/ 

137. HORRY COUNtY, SOUTrrUMOLINA ' ' j. 



50 parents and their preschool children are enrolled in this project. 
Teachers and hi^gh school students ,work with the children to provide them 
with preschool skills; Par:ents observed through a two-way mirror and 
through modeling developed teaching techniques they could use at home, 
(same .Source as above) ^ 

. \ • ^ . . • • ^ 

138. KERSHA^ COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA . 0' 

- Five parent involvement aides worked with 200 low achievers .in elemen- 
, , '^^^y -school twice per week in remedial activities^ while a consultant organ-^ 
ized six parent training workshops at a nearby university to tteach the 
. parents how to be effective teachers of their children. (sam^ source as 
above) ^ » 



'139. ORANGEBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 

70-75.,parents of preschool children ^attend weekly parent training work- 
^ shops at an elementary school organized by a parent . coordinator /to learn 

activities and skills to promote child de'velopmjent . (feajrte source' as above) 
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140. CARr6lL county, TENNESSEE : ' ,^ J' ^ 3 

The purpo5*i of this program is to assist preschool high risk childVeyi" 
in cerjtain afeas pf development and to implement a parent involvement pro- 
gram. Home visits are made weekly when tKe home visitor explains and ^^j^ 
leaves an educational toy pr materi&l to be used by the parent and^ child, 
(same s<furce as above) *^ 

'141. CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE > s ' ' 

' . . ' "** 

This project utilized a project director, a writer /developip'ent special- 
ist , and a planning and evaluation ^peciali'st to d,evelop parent traini^iTg 
materials and curricula. (r,.inie source as above) ~ vj 



1:42. CLAIBORNE COUNTY ,/ TENNESSF7, 

CL JNCH-PO WEm: -EDUCATIONAL COOPERATIVE 

7^ \ 

[*arent workshops (weekly to monthly) a mobile tlassroom, and weekly home 
visits made by p^rapr of essionals along with a toy and materials library 
arc the metliods by which this project seeks to^ provide educational experien- 
ces to ilij Jthree'and four yea'r olds and to develop knQwledge and skills 
11) the parents s'b as to enable them to become effective teachers of their 
chd^ldren. (same source as above) • / 



143. GRKENE COUNTY, TENNESSEE - Y / 




Weekly classroom sessions £or 'children, weekly home visits and m6ntnly 
parent meetings are ways that/ th*is program provides educational experjLen- 
C.e.s for preschool cKildren, promotes parent involvement in. the child's 
Education, and helps families Become aware of community resources. The 
staf.f consists of I project d^irector^, 4 home vfesitors, and a nurs,e. (same 
source as above) f 




144. MEMP.IilS, TENNESSEE 

Parent meetings and home visits by 32 home visitors help 480 families 
. (480-520 tJi^pee and four year olds) acquire skills needed to learn and teach 
in the home. The program takes place both in centers located in 8 elemen- 
tary schools and* in the participants' homes. (same source as above) 
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^'145. MDRFREESBORQ, TENNESSEE ' ^ ^ ' 

I The objectives of this program are to increase parents' knowl'^lgte. of- 
child developmeq^and ..to rrtake them more aware o^^the importance of the. ear- 
ly, years ^ in subsequent development and to prbv-iide materials and techniques 
to helptparents become teachets of their childrven. These objectives, are 
net through 'the use of a mobile classroom. Parent., workshops held twice 
monthly, and limited hom^f. visitation. 75 familiTe^-participate in thd^pro- 
gt^am.. A project director, 4 teachers, and 4 paraprCf essionals staff \he 
program. (same source as above) . * ^ ^ 

* ■/ ' • ■ ^ . ■ 



146, OAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE 



^.157 parents of preschoolers (1/2 handicapped) are enrolled in this pro- 
gram,. The stated objective is to provide opportunities for parental in- 
volvement for^he parents of presdhoblers e^r^lled in Ti^le I and Head 
Start programs.' Paxents; vis it pr/bjecf^'classrooms frequen4:],y to observp, ' 
teach, and discuss their children's progress. Teachers visit each home . 
twice a year. . Five teachers and 10 aides staff the prbgram. (same source) 



14f. NASHVIBLE; TENNESSEE ' . ' ' 

176, parents participate in this program and learn the skills nedessary 
- to teach their children at home, reinforcing what they learn in school. 

■ Children develop the skills and attitudes necessary for school achievement. 
Weekly home visits and mobile classrooms witli bothr-teacher s and .aides, 
(same source as above) . ^ 

. . ■ • ■ r . ■ 

148. TIPTON COUnIv, TENNESSEE ' ^ ^ 

: ^ ; 1 * ^ / 

'63 mothers la^rn through weekly home visits, a mobile classroom and 

. . parent meetings how to provide edu^ati^af experiences to stimulate Ian- " 

guage, psychomotor, and social skirls of their children. One teacher, 

4 home visitors and 1 aide staff the program. ' (same source as above) 



r 
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APPENDIX C 



Dimensions of Parent Education Programs 

Preliminary Draft" of Parent; Education Survey 'Questiannai re 

Parent Education Pilot Interview 
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- DIMENSIONS OF PARENT EDUCATION PROCSlRAMS . 



1. Program identification dlmen'sion . , 

V •- , 

program name '• ^ 

-* S^pcrn^pr agency 

'^^Ije^feraphicai location . " 

Central facility addr^ss^ " '\ 

Napife of. director/coordinator ■ 

Trog-ram/component budget 

Btidget duration 

Source(s) of funding • ^ 



1 



2. Target populc^tion any participant characteristic*; dimension 
Eligibility restrictions . , ^ ' : ■ , ' 



* Children's agci/grade range 
,\ c Ettinicity pf^ partite ipants 



. Number of ,par*t icipants ' * . ' 

Recruitment/ selection/'as^slgnment to program 
At tritiion/drop out r^te * 

Needs assessment activities performed 

parent needs « ^ ' " . ' ' 

children needs 

program/agency needs * • ^ 

<• . ^ , ' ' ' ' 

Program' s taf f characteristics dimens ion , ' t 

Total/^umber of full-time equivalents (paid staff) 
, Type 6f staff - , ^ /' • • - '. 

administrative ^ . . 

• ,. , , 

. -r. - • ■ V ' 

'• Y • ins trutjtional ■ ' / - . 



voluntejer- 



I7B 



Sex ethnicity and age of staff 
• Staff recruitment, selection and training 
Type and intensity of training 
Consultant availability 

« ■• ■ * 

Program, ccytegt and^ delivery modes . ■'■'■/• 

Stated-v goals/obj ect*tves / ^ ' > r'^^* 



' for parents 



for children 
for 5^taffy teacKer/pro'llrara 
Program length/duration . . • 'r. 
Program iatensity/volume in number of "p^en-t /hours 
Specific program activiti^"^s;4^omponents 



frequency 



average participation (number of people) 
av^jage duration in -hours 



staff /part idi^^ant .ra'tio , 
^ ^ location/settinjg ■ ' 

specific objectives/goals f orJ a;.ctivity . 
materials used - . ' 

commerciaily' availably 
program developed 
Gen|;ral., procedure ^nd dpjjpj^tion of pl^.ogram 

Program evaluation 'design> aiid instruments dimensio.n . • 
• Who 'has the. role/fiinctidn of evaldator 
What are the evaluatiQij;;ques1: ions 



about parents 



a. 



about children 

about teachers/staff 

about program 
Evaluation design 
Evaluation instruments used 

standardized 

program made 

type of instrument 
Use of program rej^rds 
-Disposition of evaluation data/report 



Rationale/motivation for j^g^ram dimension . 

, Characteristics of ideplagist/promoter of program^ 



education and experience 



professional connect! 



. ' ^ -role i^i institution/agency ^ 

Process of selection of content and delivery mode of program 

alternatives considered 

^ soarqe of information and/or influehce 

.criteria nised^o^ decision . . • 

.Process . of identification, recruitment and selection of staff 

r * * ' . 1 . 

Process of t identification, recruitment and selection of participant 

he%ds assessment 

. deterain^tion of pr^ol;it;^s 

Brief, i^^rrative history of ptogrdm developm'^nt and* imprfe^entation 




4 



0 



Sociocultural .context of program dimension / 
General characteristics of community 

productive ^^^ivities (economic base) 



size 



5C106 



socfioeconomic/ethni^Language make-up 
stability of population (migration patterns) 
^Identified community suppor^t system^ for p.rogram 
Identified^ barriers for program in the. community 



Needs^ perceived by parent" education leadGrs/promotcrs dxmonslon . 
Needs for equipment and supplies vw , ' ^ 

Needs for instructional' materials 
type (format) preferred ^ 



language 'of materials 
specific content 



J- 



Needs for training and technical assistance 

timing and location preferred 

content of training and priorities 
Other needs 

info'rmation and referral 
' dissemination 

p u b 1 rc-"fel a t,i o n s 



1 
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■ - ■ V - ■ ■ ' ■ 

PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF • * 
PARpNt EDUCATION SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

Instructions: This is a^piXot form for a survey being designed to gather 

up-to-date information about the vatious Parent Education/Parent Involvement 

Programs and activities that are currently in operation in this area. 

s «, ■ ' ^ ■ * 

We are interested in learning about those educational efforts direct eci to ' 

parents dn brdej: to ef fect a change ii their role jii i^B^iini i . Some of *the 

questions might not apply to your Program,' since -the survey is designed to "j^ 

be applicable .tp .a wide saage of Parent Educ^ti^n activities. Please 

try to answer alt those questions%hat apply specifically to yotir Parent- " 

oriented activitfes. 'program, component, courses, etc . " (Program £<fr short) 

In order to refine this survey form, we alsb 'ask you.td mark with an 

^sterisk (*) the margin next to any question that to you Is'^not clearly 

rormulated, ambiguous, etc. An'y suggestions that you have to improve this 

^ V ■ " . .' 

form will be ajipr^ciAted. '-^ ' " ' 

- -i " ■ ■'. ^ : ' 

* - ■ • -r^ •. - . ' . 



identification. The questions In this section are designed. to 
id^fWfy your ^Program as a self-contained unit, separated f r'om^ther /"-^ 
-activities that your agkncy or organization may have that are noFparent- 
oriented.X- ■ ' - • /-^f^^^ 



Progratn name: 



Agency name; ^ > - . . 

Lpcaj:ion (city^, county, n^ighborhood)j " - \ 



Of f ice address*: - 



Person in charge an4 title: ^ , 

Funding and soupce (Pleas? specify, if pqssible, f Holding levfel an"^ period / ^ 

for funding)" $" . /" / for / Weks . months. years'' Mother 

Name source if appropria te R ' ■ ^ * 

f \ ' . — ^ ' 

Source is __priva|e _clty county ^state Federal 
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2, Client Population , The questions In this section are designed J;o chJtacterlze 
the parents that are served by this Program and how they become -aware of this. 
Program. . * 

Please describe your jecrultment/outreach activities. Include media use, printed 
mateirlalSy displays, personal contacts, referrals, etc. 

— » — ^ . . ^ : 1 



— ^ ~ ■ — - ' ----- .1^. 

Do you have any; selection procedure fpr pkrtlclpants ? If .yesffeglve criteria 



4r 



Are thei:^ any restrictions for' elegibilit]^' bas^d on sex, age; number /and age 
6f childxen, ethliic group, language, inco^ne, residence, membership In clubs, 
or any 'Oj:her special requirement ? — ^ : 



V 



Do yigfe charge a fee/tuitjonA e^fcc/Kd '.Yes' ' BIqw much? 

Please describe your elient "popUlatifon in terms of the categories presented 
below. Use appro:c;Liaate percentages. ' . 



Fathers Lo\*. income^. Anglo (White) 

Mothers Middle- inc6||e ^ .Blaik " ^ 

CoOples High incbme ' -X MexicJi- American^' 

Families ; . r . Other ^CSpecif^ 



Are there any -ooheif relevant categories, laix^ys&^^U^^^^. age o^« -\ . 

the.children^' special problems faTnal p . nd^gSg^ foJL^^o Wrwi-K^r>a -o.f o^ or 
other characteristics, such^^foster pa^^Hpfiandicapped,?il^^^ 




3 > Program personnel , ^e questions In this section are designed to identify 
the nixBjber of people (|iill time equivalents) that make iqi the ^Program staff, 
and to determine the roles they perform, their education, training, ex]perience 
and other Job relevant characteristics. Do not give names^ List only pes^onnel 
directly working with parents. If person/role also works with children give 
oniy the duties and time used workil^ with parents. First describe roles • 

Role/position 1 * (Give title and describe duties) ^ " 



Rgle/position 2, (Give title and describe duties) 



Role/position 3 > (Give title and describe duties) 



^ n^oJ.fe/pjositlon 4 , (Give titrle and c^'scribe duties) 



For ^ach staff meinber, complete the^ffljt^rmation in the table below. 




Person Role # ^ SEX Age %time Highest y^r^ Degree -Years "of , Ethnicity 
# , (above) M F ;Empl. school compl. Experience A B M-A 




Are there any^g[>ecial characteristics that are partictilarly Important for 
'the program personnel, such as being bilingnal, being from a given neighbor- 
Vi^ood, being a parent, a certain age, sex^ ethnic background, etc? 



Are there any special slcills, personality characteristics, educationa? 
experiences, yt other personal traits that are e^specially important? 



For each rolfe/pQsition listed before, please write the three most important 
traits or characteristics that a^^son should have to perform that 'role ^ 

.Role/position 1 a,^ ( b^ c, . , . 

Role/po^^4on 2 - a . 

Role/poslL5iop 3 a, 

Role/P6sition 4a, 















b. 




c. 






b.' 




c. 






b. 


^' • 


c. 





Please describe any special training provided to ydur staff a^er being hired 
(describe content, intensity, duration, who gave it, where, 'etc) ( Specify role/ 
position ^volved in training if not general to all staff) ^ 

i 




4. Specific Program Activities/components / The. questions in this section are 
designed to determine* with detail the various specific activities that make up 
your program. For each discrete activity (i.e. home visits, group discussions, 
parent workshop, classroom visits, etc) try to answer all questions . Multiple 
copies of this section are provided tq be tised v^h the activities* If you need 
more, use photocopy or plain sheet of paper^^tvlth same format. To answer the 
questions refer to your current activities (i.e. sluc^ September 1977) 

Describe activity [ 



How was the need for this activity determined?- ' 



Specific objectives/goals for this activity 



Duration/intensity ( number of sessions, length of sessions, frequency, etc. 
Hf ongoing, estimate total dui^ation; if duration is variable, give average. 



I 



Number and characteristics of participants' ( give relevant information, such 
as age, sex, educational an4 Income level, other characteristics) - 




Program continuity /viability^ The questions in this section are designed 
lo provide infonnation about the history and development of your program* and 
about the factors that have* influenced its success and continuity. 

rPlease provide a brief history of your program, * giving the month and year of 
each significant development, noting growth and changes in the activities that 
leid to the present program. 



-A — 



PleasVj^lst th^ three most important reasons/factors that have helped in the 
development of your programs 



1 



\ 



Please' list ;th^ three most ijtmportant reasons/factors that have hindered the 
development of your program ^ <l<<v^ 



3'.' " ' , . ' • - ■ " ^ 



J^at are your projec^tions f .the futtire of your program ? 



How do y^u judge or dete^ne the relative success or failure' of 'the ac'tivities- 
that are un^ertaken^nd about the program in. general? Describe evidence _iiseli. 



7 



Are ypur clieivis/students involved in the. determination of the activities 

that are undertaken . in you program? What percentage . of the parents participate 

and how is this participation accomplished ? - * 



6. Program Information , ^ * - ^ 

Do you have a program description (brochure, flier) that can be di'stributed? 

How^ should it be requested and is there a fee ? 

Write/call: 



Are visitors welcome to program activites? Are program staff available for 
consultation, presentations, workshops, etc? Describe arrangements required 
and fees and contact person. 
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7. About yourself. Please provide the information requested so phat we 
can confirm or clarify the information gathered. 

Your name- and title: . - 

: : ^ ^ 

Address: ' 



Office hours: A.M. P.M. Office phone: ( ) " 

Can we call you if necessary ? Yes No Best time 

Would you available, at yolir convenience, for an in-depth interview 
dealing with Parent Education goals, methods ao^ trends? Yes - N o 



Please give us your opinions about possible uses of the i^iformation that 
.can be obtained with this survey. The following represent posibllities , 
not plans or purposes already decided: 

1. Directory of Parent Education Programs, by Counties of regions, with 
brief (three lines or less) clescriptions of activities and goals, and 
name and address of person in charge. (Distrib^ted free or at cost) 

2.. Directory of Parent Education Programs, byj^fcwnties, cities or regions, 
with descriptions of all activities, clieq^Pppulation served, staff 
size, level and souz;ce of funding, and name and address of person in 
charge. (Distributed free or .at cost) 
V- . \ . . " ' • 

3. Data Bank kept by the-f Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 
that can be searched by i^equest to produce lists of programs with 
certain characteristics (such as activities, types of clients, area 
of the country, e^,). (Nominal charge for search service) 

4, Small Directories of Similar Programs, grouped in terms of contents, 
^. ' type of clients, etc. (Distributed free or at co%t) 



5. Other (please specify) 



Please rate the jabove alternatives with a cHeck mark under* your opinion 
Alternative / ' Very. Useful Moderately useful Useless 

Brief Directory - ^ ' 

Full Directory 

Data\Bank Search 
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Simillar Programs 
Q Your alternative 



INTRODUCTIONS 
REASONS 



APPRECIATION 

RECORDING* 
CONFIDENTIALITY 

REQUEST , COMMENTS 



IDBf4TIFICATI0N 



PARENT EDUCATION' PILOT "-INTERVIEW 

Greetings Name and position. ^ 

As you know, we are studying ongoing pareht education ptograms 
in the Austin area. We see parent ^ucation as a much needed 
and valuable service, so we are conduetin-g interviews with key 
people involved in these programs in ordfeir' to get some idea 
as to what the programs try to do, and how they serve the family^. 

Before we start, let me thank you again for meeting with me 
today; I appreciate your willingness to assist the^ project in 
learning mor^ about parent education programs. 

I'll be recording our conversation so that I won't have to 
take notes while w^'re talking. Once the information has been 
collected, no data will be reported by interviewee or program' 
name. What you say will be kept in strict confidence. ^^^t ' 
any point during our talk you would like me to turn off f^he ^. 
recorder, please let me know'. Also, since we ai0f in the e£prXy 
stages of our project, toy comments you might have about the 
interview itself will be welcomed. 

■.^ ." * 

First, let me begin by clarifying for myself what your position 
is, and what, in general the agency/school/center does. 

1- First, what is yoqr exact title? 

2. The full iianfe -dp.f your agency/school/ceriter is 



AGENCY 



3, 
4. 



The correct address is 



What is your parent education program called? (Does the'** 
parent education program have a separate name?) 

K 

Could yoa briefly describe the main' purpose of the agency/ 
school/center? (REFERS TO' 2 ABOVE) ^ \ 



Other than- parent education activities, are there any other 
activities that your agency carries out specifically for 
parents? ^ 




PROGRAM CCjWENT .NOW I'D LIKE^ TO DISCUSS SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES THAT MAKE W THE PARENT 




EDUCATION PROGRAM. 



What kinds of activities comprise this parent education 
effort? (CHECK THOSE APPROPRIATE FROM THE LIST AND ADD ANY 
OTHERS.) ' ' ■- ^ ' ^' 

home visits , 

^ lecture ser ies/ccuirse • 4^ \ ^ 

. ■ '-discussion group/group meetings • 

workshop ' \ _ 

* participation in clasOToom/school . . , ^ 

individual or single family counseling ' • 
• ■ group therapy ' . ' 
others: , , . * 

* . 1 



(ASK 8-19 FOR EACH ACTIVITY CHECKED.) 



8. Can you .brief ly 'describe how the . proceeds.^^that is, 
how and what takes place? • > - 

(IF APPROPRIATE) What was' (were) - the topic (s) or conten 
of the ? V ^ 

9. What .are the goals fot ? / 



IQ. How many times did ' ' occup? s " 

1^ , ^ - 11. How long is each ? " i 

12. How many weeks^or months>^^did last? * , * ^ 

13. 'About how many parents participated in this activity? About what 
percent^age- is that of parents served by the total agency? ^' ^ 

14. Is ______ designed for any specific parent ^roup? * • _ 

15. Which sta-ff members were inyolved? . ^ 

. lb\ What would you estimate to b^. the staff-parent ratio qr , ' 
* . • staff caseload?* ' . • . 

17, Wt^lHiMkriais ^'e^q^ usedT — f . 

^, , . ' . k'SffBtj^^t these co^mierc-iai ly avi^ilabl^? 

,18. fthWe aid t^ke place? " 

. * f .• — ? — ■ . . . 

19. How was the need for this actj^vity determined? ^ . * 

By whom? , a . / . - ^ 




,(ASK ONGE) ' . V ^ . ^ 

^ . 20-.* Have ^he pai^ats, tli^iselves been involved in any way in 

> ' I ' - deteraijiing 'the .kind of activities -of/ered or the content 
' °f any V)f the activities? 

^IF;YES) How? - • 

[I...'- Ip^-your opinion, are.any of these act ivi ties* especially^ 
H successful? 

Why or why' not? 




^ NOW i '-D XIKa^^BK YOU- SOME QUESTIONS S^CX^^ ICALLY ABOUT tARENTS ' 
- ' . WHO AT-^TEND" THE^^ENT EDUCAT^ION PROGRJLM. 

< ■ " . • ■ . 

tIENTS . .22: Do you actively recruit parents to attend your program? 

What methods do you use? i (PROMPTS: Media advertis-' 
jing,'^ referral,^ client-staff Mprd of mouth , otTier) 

(^F , NO). How -do' you. think f>arehts finci out* about the program?. 



*23,. Can anyone who hears "about the program attend, or is it 
\ designee? with part icular^^Voups of parentis in mind? 

(PROMPTS: Ethnicity,* language, »^ge of children, Qbaracte^- • 
istic o? claildren,"^ residence-, incom^, parent ag^|L parenting 
statds: foster, single, teenage, working mothers) " : - 



, I:;WOULI>^LIKE. TO GET 'aN OVERALL PIOTURE^ OF THE PARENTS WHO ^^AQTU ALLY - 

^' .^ ATTEND YOUR PARENTING. PkOgRAM. " - : 

X ^ ' . • 24.^^;Couia you giv.e me the approximate percent of Mothers attAidfpig- 

*' ' : ^ \ ^ your progiram? /- " ^ • ■ „> \ \^ ' * 

The percent of* Fathers , Low income Anglo English lang. • 

^ \ ' fCouples) ^ Middle Black - Spanish lai>g." 

\\ • ^ ' - (Families)' . High ^ ^ Mex.-^Am. Bili.ngual- ^ " 

25. U^iat percent are.'j^re^ts ^of Ihf^ts? • n 

^ \ • - PresQhoofers^ . * ' . ' ^ 

• " ^ , • <. * " S:chqol-aged cHildren" . 

. ^ * : r;, - i' V Teenagers - . ^'"^ » ' 

' ' ■ ■ * ^ - ■ ' 

V ' " * ' • "^^ ^ ^^c>u:^bly, what, is the total jii|[nber of parents iijvolved in yoi^r 



p^ri&nt edu^sTtdoh program, at aiy given* timfe? 




STAFF ROLES 



NOW I'D LIKE TO ASK YOU ABOUT STAFFING. I'M INTERESTED IN .THE DIF- 
FERENT ROL-ES THAT STAFF HAVE IN THE PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM, THE 
DIFFERENT JOB TITLES AND JOB DUTIES. Fm EXAMPLE, TUE RC^E OF SECRE- 
TARY, WHOSE .DUTIES MAY BE TO -TELEPHONE PARENTS. 



27 . Is there ^ Coordinator? (CHECK) 



Administrator 

Parent-trainers 

Nurse 

Doctor 

Psychologist 

Social worker 



Home Visitor 
Secretary 
Consultant ^ 
Volunteers . 
Community aide 
Counselor 

Any others? (LIST) 



STAFF TRAIN ife 



(FOR EACH ROLE CHECKS, ASK // 28 - 37 ) . 



28. What is the 



29. Hoy many 



exact title? 

are there on the staff involved in the 



parent education program? 

30. About what percent age of the 
parent edudation activities? 



time is devoted to 



P. 



31. What, in general, are the duties of 'th^_ 
, the. parent education program? 

32. What is the ethnic breakdown of ? 



33. What are the approximate agys of the 

34. What sex are the ' ? 



with regard to 



35. .What is^the approximate educational level of 



36. What kind of background training and professional experi- 
ences relevant to this position did have before^ 

being hired? • ' - - 

(ASK ONLY FOR STAFF WORKING DIRECTLY WITH PARENTS) 

37. After Being hired, did the prograih provide (a)ddit ional) 
training for the . inr working with parents? 

(IF YES) How was the. trained? 
Who did the training? 
How long cTid the- training last? 
• What, in general, was the trained to do? 

NOW I'D LIRE TO ASK YOUR OPINION ABOUT THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
YOUvFEEL STAFF SHOULD HAVE TO WORK WITH PARENTS. - y 

38. In your opinion, are any' personal traits especially impor- 
tant for any of the staff positions? 
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39. 



Are any specifi9 skills or background training especially 
important for any staff position? 



40. Are there any other characteristics, experiences, or activ- 
ities which you feel are' important for someone in a staff 
position, such as being the same age as the participants, etc 

■ ^ - ' ■ ' • ■ 

41. Were any 6f the, staff drawn from the local conraiunity? 

'(IF YES) VTho? > . - 0 . 

^ * Why? ^ ^ • . 

How important? 

•. - , ■ ./ _ . 

J'D LIKE TO CONCLUDE THE INTERVIEW BY GETTING A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF' 
THE HISTORY OF YOUR PROGRAM, SO THAT We CAN GET SOME IDEA ABOUT 
THE FACTORS THAT -^INFLUENCED ITS DEVELOPMENT. 

42. When was the program started? 

^ 43. Who funded the program initially 

^ 44. Is th4t public or "private 



7 



(IF PUBLIC) . Is that federal state county 

^city ^agency' 



(IF COMBINATION OF SOURCES) Can you give m^ the approxi- 
mate percentages from each source? (IF AGENCY) Where does 
the agency get its funds? * 

45. Who funds the program now? / ^ 

; Is that public, or private 



(IF PUBLIC) Is that federal' ^state ^county 

) , ■ . 

I c ity a gency? ' 
(GET PERCENT IF COMBINATION) Can you give me the approxi- 
mate percentages from each soutce? (IF AGENCY) Where does 
the agency get its funds? • 



46. Approximately how much is your current operating budget? 

47. How long does the current funding period last? 

48. In general, how has the funding source and funding lev^l 
changed over time? - 

i9. uo ;you expect the funding^ijp|i|iiit change in the futute? 



Why? W. 
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NOW I'D LIKE TO KNOW SOMETHING ABOUT THE PHlfOSOPHY BEHIND THE 
PROGRAM'S -ORIGIN,. ' ^ ' 

50 Why was the program, star ted? 

Who saw the need for it? . 

f . • - . 

51. How was it started? 

52. Have Inhere been any major changes since its inception? 

53. Have there been any particular factors that have helped the 
program?' 

Have there been any particular fagrtprs that have hindered 
^ the operation or development , of the program? 

■ Stf^ % ' . \ ' ^ 

55.' What da you foresee as the future for the program? 
Will it continue? _ " ' 

As it is? , f 
CIF ,NOT) How is it likely to change? , ' \ 

/ ^ ^ ' ' 

/ ^(f. In your opinion, how much oi^ hpw .little^ community suoport has 
there been for the program? / 
^ 1^ Why? ' / , 

i 

,57. *Have evaluations of parent education been done in thfs program? 
(IF YES) Who or what has beety' evaluated? (PROMPTS: ^ogram, 
parents, children, lecture series) 



58. What kinds of questions were asked in the evaP.uation of 



59. What instrument or methods of irfeasurement w^re used to eval- 
uate ? ;(PROMPTS: Tests, survey,^/ questionnaires- 
profiles, records) ' / 

/ . I ' . ■ 

60. Who filled out the/ instrument?, / 

61. VJhert was ' he eval4iation done (at J^hat point in the program)? 
JUjfl^tll^^. ^ evaluation done more thafl||^ ^or the same group/ > 

igl^^^Bm ^> when? '"^^^-^^ggl^' ing of program, end 

^^W^P^^ ogram, intervals) 




62. Did you compare the 
group/activity? 



being 



^ated to any other 
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PROGRAM 
REPLICABILITY 



CLOSING REMARKS 



\ 
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63. Who was responsible for .preparing and administering the ' 
evaluation of ? " 

6^. . Who analyzed the results? ' - , 

65. What methods of analysis were used? , 

.66. What were the results of^ the evaluation of ? 



^67- What was done w.ith the ev^uation results? ' 
1 (REFER TO ji(7. SEE IF ANY ACTIVITIES HAVE BEEN OMITTED. IF 

^68i. ^ \^as there any kind of evaliiationj specif ically for ? 

(REPEAT SET OF QUESTIONS F^OR #59-63. ) 

69. Does the program ha^ a brpchui^e, flyer, or' written descrip- 
tion that can be distribuCed to other people who might be 
interested in setting up ai program like yours elsewhere? 
(IF YES) How can it be obtained? ^ 

Is there a fee? ^ ' ^ ^ 

(IF YES) How much? " 

70. If someone would be interested in seating up a program like 
yours elsewhere, are any 0f .your staff available for con- 
sultation or presentations? 

(IF YES) What? ^ . 

Who? ' ' y . ^ 

-How are arrangements made? 
Is there a fee for the \ ? 

' ~1 y- ' 

.71. Cati visitors observe any of the activities of your program? 

72.. ^Would you be available by qelephone if I have any further 
questions? No Yes_ 

73. When would be most conveniei\t to call? 

74. How would you improve this interview? 
Were any questions cdnfusing br difficult to answer? 

75. Do you have any further comments or ideas that were not 
brought out by the interview? 

(EXPRESS APPRECIATION) 



YES) 



DURATION OF INTERVIEW 
REMARKS AND IMPRESSIONS: 




/ 



/ 
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APPENDIX D ^ ^ ^ 

Parent Education Programs in Austin, Texas 

Austin Programs: Interviews Completed 
Interview Summaries 



: ' ■ PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Programs Based 'in Educational Institutions 



• At Home Program, Sims Elementary, Title I 

One of two parent education programs offered through Title One 
schools. One program is for four-year-olds and their families. 
The other is for elementary school students and their families. 
Both involve home visitation by a community aide; the emphasis 
^fs on home tutoring of the chtld by the parent. 

. Bilingual Education Program, AISD Dept. of Bilingual Education , 
- Title VII, ESEA / 

In ten schools parent education utilizes comrmjnity representa- 
' tives. Activities include home visits and workshops. / 

• Child Development Laboratory, Austin High School, Home Economic 
Dept. AISD 

Education for parenthood for teenage mothers and their children. 

. Education for Parenthood Pilot Program, Johnston ffigh School, AISD , 
Jitle IV-.C, TEA , ' 

One program in Austin, combining education for parenthood and 
parent education for high school age parents and students. 

. Extend-A-Care, Inc . 

Provides parent groups and seminars; topics vary and are chosen 
by parents. Offered in 15 elementary schools and the Friendship 
Community, Center. 

. Parent Family Life Center, Huston-Tillotson College 

Provides workshops, toy lendiag library and referrals. 

. Parent Involvement Program, Austin Community Nursery School 

Monthly parent-staff meet,ings for parents of children served by 
the nursery utilizing outside speakers. 

. Parent Involvement Program; Child, Inc., Head Start and Title XX 
Day Care 

Parent education component includes group discussion ^ind home 
visitation. 

. Parent of Handicappeji Children Program; Child, Inc., Head Start 
and Title XX Day Care 

Parent educ'^tton component includes group discussion and home 
visitation. 
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Parent $tudy>^roups, Becker Community Schools 

Offers an on-going parent study group covering various aspects 
of parenting. ^ - 

. Project PAVE, Travis High School 

Tutoring workshops for parents of special education students 
enrolled in High School. 

. Systematic Training for Effective Parenting, Rosedale-Brykerwoods 
Community School 

^ ^ ^ i 

Ten week course in effective parenting. 

Programs Based in Social Service Agencies or Private 'Organizations 

. Austin Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 

-General parent education discussion groups in the areas of 
child management, child development, and educational^^kills 
for parents of learning disabled children. 



Austin Association for Retarded Citizens . 

Group workshops on parenting of special children, rights of 
handicapped children. ^ 

Austin Child Guidance Center 

Provides parent counseling and small group sessions. 

Austin Women's Center 
— — V ■ 

Holds group sessions for single parents^ 

Brackenridge School-Girl Maternity Clinic _ ' - 

Has a teen-age parenting program. 

Expectant Parent Program, American Red Cross, Sponsors 
Groups for expectant parents. ^ 

Effective Parenting with Preschool Children, Austin Parent-Chil d 
Associatfon T 

Classes for parents of preschoolers, lasting about 6 weeks. 

Emergency Parenting Assistance (Hotline ) 

Gives information about parent education activities, pla^^s parent 
tape library. ' * ♦ 
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. Family Life Enrichment Program, Child and Family $et*vice,' Inc . 

Discussion groups for parents in the areas of parenting skills, 
discipline, child management, self concept, ' ' 

. Foster Parent Tra^tning Project, Early Childhood Development Divis^'on 

Devetops and conducts foster parent training program. 

. Infant-Parent Training Programr, Child M ental Retardati'on Training, 
( ATC/MH-MR ) \ 

Training and education for parents of mentally retarded infants 
\^ ' ^ in the areas of child development and educational activities. 

. Mental Health-Mental Retardation!, Department of Parent Training 
Program ^ 

'5 , r ^ 

. • Trains group discussion leaders and holds group discCTssions for 
parents. 

/" 

. ' Mothers, Inc . 

Centers on "motherhood" rather than "parenthood", provides city- 
wide and small neighborhood unstructured meetings. 

. Pai^enting Course, YWCA 

Recently intendisd as a 3-week workshop covering parenting skills, 
child management and tutoring. 

. Parents ais Sex Educators, Planned" Parenthood Center 

ii 

Six-week seminar teaching parents to be effective sex educators ^— 
of their children. 

Prenatal Parent Education Program, Seton Hos'pital 

Classes for parents of newborns and starting group of parents of 
children in critical condition. 

. Women, Infants and Children Program (WIC) 

Nutrition and health education for Model 'Cities parents and ' 
children; one-to-one counseling with 1*amily. 

. Services for School -Aged Parents , Child and Family Service, Inc . 
Rural outreach pro9r.am for low income teenage parents. 
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Programs Based in Churches 

/ : Day Care- Office, First Baptist Church 

fl* iJiscussion groups on parenting. Clients drawn primarily from 
^ church. ^ • ' . 

^ Mothers Club, St. I^n^ius Catl^lic'^hurch 

Meets once a month occassionally discussing parenting cojfcern 

Day Care Center, University United Methodist Church 

• — ' 

Parents learning through modeling and social interaction as 
• ' classroom assistants in ,day care setting. 
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AUSTIN PROGRAMS: 
INTERVIEWS. COMPLETED 



PROGRAM 
NAME 



SPONSORING 
INSTITUTION/AGENCY 



At Home Program 

Bi 1 ffigual Education. Program 

Child Development Laboratory 

Education for Parenthood Pilot 
Program 

Extend-A-Care 

Parent Involvement Program - 

Parent of Handicapped Children 
Component 

Parent Study Group 

Project Pave 

Parent Family Life Center 



Parent Education Activities - . 
pAy Life Enrichment Program 



Services for School -Aged Pa-rents 

Parents as Sex Educators 

Infant-Training Program 

Austin Association for Children 
witb^ Learning Disabilities - 

Parent Education Program 



Effective l^arenting with Pre- 
school Children ' 

Mothers, Inc. 

Parenting Course r 

Mothers Club - ^ 



Sims Elementary School 

AISD, Dept. of Bilingual 
Education, Title VII, BSEA 
4 

Austin High School ,\ Home 
Economic Department 



Johnston Hi 




ool , AISD 



AISD 

Austin Community Nursery 
Child, Inc. 

Becker Community School . 

Xravis High School 

Huston-Til lotson College 

Austin Cl^ild ^idance Cent^i^ 

Child and Family Service 
Agency . 

Child and Famfly Service 
Agency. ^ 

Planned Parenthood Center^ 

Travis County MH-MR 

(Same) 



Austin Association for 
Retarded Citizens 

APCA ' ^ ^ 



Mothers, Inc. 
YWCA . . - . " 
St. Ignatfus Church 
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23 



Day Care Center 



Parenting Office 



University United Metho 
dist Church 

Parenting Office 





.A. 



ilNTERVJEW SUMMARIES 
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^ SIMS* EL EMEUmV SCHOOL ' 

. ; : V\T KOMg PROGRAM 'ii^r^--; ' 

• 'IDENTIFICATION : This intervilew took place at Sims- Elementary 'SchooTwitii. 
the Principal-. The focus of the interview ,.vyas on^the At Home Program. 

^ PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : The At Home Program is a self-instructional 
program. Participants are parents of elementary schpq.l: dhi Idren who have 
reading problems and meet Title I income^guidelines .., |^he/^ are two group 
meetings per year lasting two hours each. The first lilto explain the 
program and the second is to go over and answer any qul^^^ions the parents 
ijiay haue about the program. The actual At Home activt||es are all in the 
area of ^jeading and consist of ten "lessons for ten weeksJf- one per week, . 
one activity daily. The parents learn to tutor their ct)-jldren with the 
}ielp of two/teathers anid^ a Community Representative and the children learn 
to read. About one hundred fifty parents ^partici'pated in this activity 
th^.year. 

CLIENTS : Parents, are actively recruited* into the program through letters 
of invitation, and must meet Title I income guidelines and children must 
have poor reading skills. Roughly two hundred students from Sims partic- 
ipated in the At Home Program this. year. Almost all .were Black. 
STAFF : The staff consists' of four individuals - the Principal, two teachers, 
and a Community Representative, the two teachers and the Community Repre- 
sentative are primarily responsible for recruiting parents 'and distributing 
and explaining the kits. They keep the program going. All are college 
graduates with no special training or background other than teaching 
^experience. 
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HISTORY : The Principal- at Sims brought the At Home Program to Austin from 
^ her experience with.jt in Gary^^ Indiana. Initially the funding was from 
the Rockerfeller Foundation and now is through Title I. Each kit costs. 
$25. The program has been in operation at Sims for about three, years and 
over that time has sprfead to seven other Til^e I elementary schools in 
Austin. The rationale- be;hind the program is simply that parents are the 
best teachers of their own children and when they are actively involved 
in the education of their children, their children achieve better in school. 
' EVALUATION: Midway through the program two forms are mailed to the parents 
to fill out. One- solicits infoirmati on about the child's progress and_one 
solicit^ information about the parents satisfaction with the program. This 
is^done again at the end of the 10 week program. Results have been "over- 
whelmingly- positive" both in terms of the childrens' improved reading skills 
and in parents' satisfaction with the" program. 

REPLICABILITY : The program originally was only at Sims and has been 
replicated at other Austin schools. 

v . - 
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AISD DEPT. OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION, TITLE VII, ESEA- 

^ BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM • ' 

IDENTIFICATION : This is an interview with the Parenta^l InvolVemjent 
Specialist for the Title VII Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Bilingual' Program in the Department of Bilingual Education with the 
Austin Independent School District. The Program serves nine schools and 
one sixth grade center in Austin. 

PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT- Methods utilized to deliver parent education 
services are three in number. Home visits are made' by a community' rep- 
resentative as part of the home intervention Experience Based Curriculum. 
The goal of the^^EBC is to reinforce school activities and to increase 
the child's learning in school. Topics covered by the community repre- 
sentative with the parents and child are vocabulary , reading, and vyriting. 
Home visits are made weekly for 20-40 minutes for a four month duration. 
There are 148 parents enrolled in the program. 

Each year there are three workshops held lasting thr^ee hours each 
to train parents in reading, math, *and cultural, awareness to prepare them 
to be parent volunteers in the classroom. Twelve to fifteen parents . * 
participate in each workshop. Type and amount of involvement in the 
classroom varies with each parent. . ■ ' ' ^ 

Parent training sessions take place weekly during the. nine month 
school year. They last about two hours each*with about twelve to fifteen 
parejhts attending each session. The purpose of these sessions is to teach 
and increase positive parenting techniques of the participants. The 
Parental Involvement Specialist and occasional consultants run the. parent 
training sessions. . * . 



CLIENTS :* Parents of children* who are enrolled in the Bilingual Education 
Program and who indiccite Spa^Jish dominance on language dominance tesf are 
the clients. -The following are estimates of fehe parent>sj).Qpulation charac- 
teristics: low income, 100^; Mexican American, 90%; Black and Anglo,! 10%; 
Bilingual', 75-90%; Spanish, 30%; English, 10%; infants/preschoolers, 60%; 
school age, 100%; teenagers, 60%; total number of parents involved, 40-50% 
of parents of children in the program. ^ - . 

STAFF : There are fifteen individuals on the staff of the AISD Title VII 
Bilingual Education staff. Nine community representatives (all Mexitan; 
American, bilingual, higK school graduates, and with* knowledge of the^ 
community) are responsible for parental involvement as far as direct day 
to^ day contact 'with':>'the parent goes. The Parental Involvement Specialist 
and five coordinators of the bilingual staff (five Mexican Americans, one 
male and five females, all have Master of^Arts Degrees) supervise the com- 
munity representatives cfnd are responsible for staff development and 
training sessions for parent volunteers. Preservice training for the com- 
munity representatives is carried out during a one week workshop in August 
by district personnel and consultants from the Education Service Center. 
HISTORY : The Bilingual Program started in 1974 as a result of pressure -from 
the Mexican American community which, in turn, developed as a results^f 
Mexican American children not performing well in school. The funding for 
the program is through Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education^ 
Act. Initially the level of funding was for4900,000 in 1974. It has gone 
down each year to its present leVel, $650-700,000, and wif| be cut again 
next year. ' ' 



■ ■ ' ■ ' ; / 

Th^ most obvious problem tlje ppgram has experierrced is in- the area 
of accburitabnity to the Federal f/nding^ source, HEW. Mt has been difficult 
to.mea.sure and evaluate success this type of program because it takes time 
to show chang^.' There been/ a problem in recruiting classroom volunteers 
and evidently program ha? .been hit hard in this area by the evalufitors. 

On the positive side, teachers and principals ha^e developed support 
for the^ommunity represent^atives. " 

EVALUATION : The evaluations of the bilingual program have been done by the 
Austin Independent School District Office of Research and Evaluation. A pre- 
and post-test design with a control group was utilized for the ch-ildren 
enrolled in the program. The criteria fo|r the testing was the child's 



learning of the curriculum and achievemen(t 
Thjs parents were tested by means of-^^ 



community representatives measjuring their 



a^questioiifvaire administered' by the 
attitudes and knowledge of the 



V program, . specif jcally, of the parent trair sessions and the Home 
Inter program. Results are not complete. 

"^^^^^ Offi'ce of Bilingual Education' are available for 

jd answering any questions about the pV^ogram* 
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i AUSTIN HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMIC DEPARTMENT 

CrtiLD DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 

' ■ 1 , . 

!■ 

y 

. IDENTIFICATION ! The Child Development Laboratory is^ part of an education 
for parenthood project sponsored by the Home Economic^ Department located 
on the Austin High School Campus. High school students 'and trained child 
care aides make up the staff. The students through direc^ observation and 
contact with the children who are 'enrolled in the lab learn about child 
"development, how to care and guide children and the respdnsibi li ties of 
parenthood. ' ' i 

PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : This turned Qut to be an inappropriate selection 
due to the fact that ther^e is no' ongoing organized parent education program 
J being offered. There have been some efforts made, in this area in the past 
but because all of the parents who have children enrolled in the Lab this 
year are Working during the day no parent meetings have been held or planned 
^, Parents are encouraged to visit whenever they caii and ^re able to i 
observe their children interacting with other children and teachers through 
the use of an ol^ervation room. 

Of ^ the nineteen parents who presently h^ve children in the^Lab, four- 
teen have at one time or another visiter! the Lab and participated in some, 
activity, e.g., birthday parties, toy making, classroom volunteer, field 
trips , etc. • . 

CLIENTS : Currently there are ten children (five Anglo and five Mexican- • 
American, one Single-parent child) enrolled in the Lab. 

There are no income or other! guidelines/limitations on who may utilize 
the Lab's facilities. 

HISTORY : The current operating budget is $19,000 per year. ^ The Austin 

Independent School District funds the Lab. ^ \ 

> 
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EVALUATION : As far as/evaluations go, the^^rent is asked at the beginning 
of the school year to^fS'll o^ a six p^^form describing what their child 
can and cannot do in terms of such^ings as dressing themselves, feeding 
themselves, tying their shoes, e|^. Progress in these areas can then be 
noted as the school year progrefsses. Parents are also encouraged to keep 
in regular contact with the (/^^b and give feedback to either the Director orv^* 
head teacher. So far there/ has been a good deal of positive feedback. 



7' 



suggestions, and ideas frpm parents. They appear to be quite satisfied 
with the program. 
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EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD PItOT PROGRAM 
' ' AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

'," . ■ • ■ , ^ 

IDENTIFICATION: The Education for Parenthood Project is a comprehensive 
• .program for male and female high school students, and is designed to enhance 
the quality of family life through the development of parenting skills. The 
project is a coo'perative effort of the AISD Home Economics Department and of 
many community agencies with similar goals. There are projects- in four 
• Austin High School campuses. 
PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : The -Education for Parenthood Pilot Projec 
evolved from the need of present and futi. parents in the Austin community 

jain realistic expectations and decision making skills regarding the role ' 
of responsible parenthood. High school students are given the-opportunity to 
develop effective parenting .andy or career skills through classroom instruction, 
guided observation, and supervised learning experiences in Infant and Family 
Living Centers located on four school campuses. Some of the children in thp, 
centers are infants and toddlers of students who are completing their high 
school education. These students participate in Education for Parenthood 
Courses and experiences through* the Home Economics curriculum. 

.The Infant and Family Living Centers of the Education for Parenthood 
Program are modeled after accepted and proven\methods of teaching c(iild 
development and family liVing. These are the same methods which have been 
successfully employed in thSlu.S. for 80 years. 

The Epilation 'for Parenthood Program is providing a service to students 
in AISD who are parents and would like to complete their high school education. 
These students djre required to enroll in Education for Parenthood courses in 
the Home Economics Department and to fulfill educational requirements in the 
Infant and Family Li\gng Centers. Th^seryice to AISD students who are parents 



and for their children- is the medium thr ough which the other 96% of the 
students involved in the project are provided opportunities to learn about 
the roles and responsibi lities ^of parenthood. * ' 

CtlENTS : The clients-are high school students enrolled in one of the four 
site high schools who are parents and other students enrolled in Education 
for Parenthood courses. The program is open to all students. The combination 
of (1) laboratory child care facility for teaching child development and " 
family living to high school students which (2) serves high school students 
and their children, and (3) is a combined community effort is unique. There 
are about eighteen children in the Johnston Center and twenty-three parents 
actively involved in the program. ' 

STAFF : Each of the four centers has a director, two teachers (one for infants, 
and onq for toddlers), four aides who are home economics students, and a cook. 

Both teachers f^eve B.A: 's and the director has an M.A. chi Id development. 

■ ■^^^ .... ^ ' ' 

In the Johnston Center the director is Anglo, one^teacher is Anglo, and one 

' teacher is Black. 

■ HISTORY : The concept of teaching child development principles through 
directed observation and supervised experience-S j;4s a well-accepted teaching, 
method which has been employed by colleges, universities, and public, schools \ 
in the U.S. for 80 years. ^ The Austin Independent School District has be'en • 
operating a successful laboratory preschool program for three and four ye^r 
olds forover thirty years. Students in AISD\ home economics courses since 
before 1947 have been studying theoretical child development and family 
living information in the classroom and having opportunities for directed 



.^Osborn, D. K.,logue, C, S'urbeck, E., Significant Events in Early Childhood 
Education . Athens, Ga: Early Childhood Education Learning Center, 1973. 
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\bservation and supervised experiences ini the laboratory preschool program. 
The laboratory preschool at Austin +1igh is. staffed by professional home 
economics teachers who are trained iji child development and who are ex- • 
perienced in teaching high school students. Students in various Glasses 
concerned with child development, home' and family living, con§limer edu- 
cation, food service, home management, nutrition, etc. , participate in 
observation and/or*tf>rect experiences in "the preschool. This participation 
is planned cooperatively by the home ^economics classroom and preschool 
teachers. 

Historically, laboratory preschools in the U.S: have been devoted to ; 
varying degrees of teaching, research, and service. The Infant and Family 
Living Centers of the Education .for Parenthood Program are primarily con- 
cerned' With the teaching of high school students. Providing model infant 
centers is the medium thrbugh which high school students are guided in ■ 
their study of child development and family living. 

Currently, the pilot project is^^being funded through a Title" IV-C 
grant-from the Texas Education Agency. As the program progresses, AISD 
will- continue to prov.ide classroom instruction in all areas* of homemaking 
education. /Child, Incorpor:ated, the largest community supported. Federally 
funded child care provider in Justin will providp the total Infant and Family 
Living Center Program in which AISD students observe the growth and develop- 
ment of infants and toddlers. In this manner, the Education for Parenthood ' 
courses, observation, and career education experiences can provide compre- ' 
hensive career and parenting -education for approximately 4,000 students per' 
year at a quarterly cost of $15 per student. " ? 

EVALUATION : A formal evaluation is now being conducted by the AISD Office 
of Research and Evaluation (OR&E). OR&E will compare student achievement in 



child development between students, at project and matched 'non-project schools 
compute cost per student per quarter; compare numbers of HECE project and 
•non-project students who obtain employment or whb pursue higher education 
will be assessed; compare numbers of student/parents from project and non- 
project schools whd complete their high school - education ; and>compare the 
development of center children with matched children who were cared for at 
home by their mothers. v 

REPLICABILITY : This program is^ one of four located in Austin High Schools. 
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., ^ AisU exte;nd-a-care ^ - - / " ■ \ 

• ' •■■ ' • . J . " ' ■»■ ^ 

! ■ .* - . 

. IDENTIFIC^ION : This was an interview with th^ Parent Involvement Super- ^ 
visor' for the Extend-A-Care Program. Extend-A-Care is an after school day 
care and enrichment program fpr children of working parents. There are 
ei ghteen 'centers. . , 

PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : Consists of bi-monthl> parent meetings at each 
center that last 1-1/2 - 2 hours and are. attended by 7 - 25 parents. 
Attendance varies greatly from center to center. Either the Parent Involve- 
ment Supervisor or a guest Speaker from a community agency conduct the meet- ' 
ings. Topics for thfe meetings include nutrition, chi Id ,iTianagement, community 
resources, and values clarification. The parents choose what they would like 
to do at each session. Sometimes they simply want to get together for a 
social of some type. 

A parenting library has just been started alorig With parent discussion 
groups. Both are under the charge of the Parent Involvement Supervisor. 
The goal of the parent activities is to dissepvinate as much parenting 

Jnformation as possible to parents. 

'CUENTS: Pa^rents who have children enrolled in the' Extend-A-Care Program. 
; Pa^rents must either meet Title XX guidelines- or pay'a fee. 
STAFF : Each center has one manager, an assistant manager, and an aide. 
Larger centers have two assistant managers. The manager and assistant managers 
are college gradi^ates. The aides are cormiunity , people with Jfc^.aried educational 

-backgrounds. The manages and the Parent Involvement Supervisor organize the 
parent;meetings. , 
HISTORY ; The Parent Involvement/Education Program was started about three 

years ago by two Uni versity of -Texas social work interns who thought tha\t a 
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parent education component in the Extend-A-Care Program would be a good idea- 
Once it was started paT^nts liked it and i^! has continued. Funding is through 
■the Austin" Independent School District, DHR, Title XX, fees, and fund rafsers- 
Total funding is $330,000 per year for 1977, ^ 

EVALUATION : Interviewee said she is currently working on a questionnaire to 
be .admitiistered to parents soliciting ideas and feelings about the program. ^ 
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■ ' TRAVIS HIGH SCHOOL , , ^ ^ - n \ ■ , 

PROJECT PAVE r • , - 

IDENTIFICATION : Travis High Schbol is. locate'd .in South Austin. rThe student 
PiDpulation is almost 75% minority .-and numbers two thousand'in tot?-] popula-; 
tion. The PAVE Project .^Parents, Academic, V^bcationar, jExtr^-curricMjdr ): T 
a fede^aUy funded project which has as i;ts ^oals to develop'' adademic/v6ca~ 
tional courses for Special Education students, to develop^ m.jBthods ty which 
teachers ma >^ become more aware of the needs of these students, to ^get parents 
Qf students involved fn their children's education, and to disseminate the 
findings to other. schools across the state. 

PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : The main purpo^se is to develop academic {s^ograms 
for' Special Education students attending Travis and to disseminate them state 
wide. As part of the project there is a parent program in which parents of 
Specia> Education students are asked to attend monthly meetings on the school 
campus. Guest speakers from the school district, MH-MR, the Education Ser- 
vice Cent^, etc. act as cpnsul tants. The meetings last about two hours. 
Attendance has varied from about 10 to 30 parents. Topics covered include 

\ 

tutoring. Special Education courses and services provided by the district',- 
and workshops on P. L- '94-1 42. ,' - 

CLIENTS : Clients are parents of Special Education students enrolled at Tra- 
VIS High School. Recruitment is accomplished by door to door and telephone 
contact after referral of ^students by the school registrar to the project. 
STAFF: ; Four ;rpeo'pl e staff Project PAVE - one secretary, ojie coOr^i^nator , one 
Vocational coordinator and one ir^dent coordinator. All. staff get involved 
in the- parent education program. At times temporary help has been hired to, ' 
recruit parents and, of course, consultants from other agencies have been con 
tracted to run some of the monthly meetings. 



HKTORY: Project PAVE is one of seven pilot projects .around the state that 
.came into existence in September of 1975. The project , is funded through TEA. 
The funds are authorized by the Education of the Handicapped Act, P.L.^93-38Q. 
This program andsimilar ones around the state were developed in response to 
P.L. 94-142 and' the gefieral movement toward ad vocacif fcr^the rights of the 
mentally and physically handicapped. The goal of the PAVE Project is to-iden- 
tify Special Education students and with the h^elp and participation of t^heir 
parents develop meaningful programs, especially in the vocation^ area, for 
them. • ' . ^ 

EVALUATION : TEA has conducted two evaluations on the progress of the project 
over the last two years. Both have been good. The method utilized by the 
evaluator "was to look at the project/s goals for each year and compare them 
to what the project done toward meeting each goaT. 
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AUSTIN COMMUNITY NURSERY 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM 



IDENTIFICATION: The Austin Community Nursery provides day care with a- pre^^. 
school -curriculum for children from low income f ami 1 ies. Social set^vices, 
health screening, nutritious meals and snacks, and a program of monthly parent 
iaifolvemejit meetings are all part of the Nursery's program. ' 
P ARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : Consists of monthly parent staff meetings at the 
Nursery utilizing guest speakers from various agencies in the Austin area. 
The meetings last about one and one mf hours.and are attended on the average 
by 12 to .15 parehts. Thi^ represents about one th^d of the parents who have 
childrenattending the Nursery. Planned Parenthood, the Texas A&M Extension 
Service, and MH/MR are some of the agencies that have provided speakers for 
tl^ montttfy meetings. 

Parents also serve on the Nursery.' s. Board of Directors and participate in 
^the operation of the facility in terms of staffing, organization, and funding. 
/ For exampl^rm^arents have in the past organized fund raisers for the Nur- 
. sery. 

• ■ ' 7 

^CLIENTS: Families must meet Title XX income guidelines in order to use the 
Nursery. Sixty-four percent are single parents. There are 59 children en- 
> rolled in the Nursery at present, representing about 50 parents. There.is a 
^ core of about 15 parents who are actively ilivolved in the Nursery. The ethnic 
^breakdown is roughly m - 45% - lOMlack, Mexican American, .and Anglo. 
STAFF: The Austin Community Nursery is staffed by 20 individuals. One is a 
male. There is ope director, one. social worker, six teachers, and twelve 
teacher aides. All are involved in the Parent Education Program^ but the prin- 
cipal staff who are responsible' for thi^ component are the social worker and 
director. The director has rfn I^^A., the social worker and teachers all have 
bachelor lev^l degrees and experience in social work and teaching. The aides 
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are high school graduates. 

' ■ - - • ' \ 

1., W^ekly st^^ meetings are jield at the nursery where in-service trajni^ig 

is provided either by the director or consultants from other agencies, e.g., 

Department of Human Resources or the Austin Association for the Education of 

Young Children. . 

HISTORY : The Austin Community Nursery started operating in 1973. Funding has 
been and continues to be through a matching grant from HEW - the 30% match- 
coming, from Qhi ted Way: $36,000, and the City of Austin: $28,000. Fund rai- 
sers and f||s account for another fboOO. The level of funding has increased 



EVALUATION : There have been parent satisfaction questionnaires administered 
on two occasions during the monthly paVent-staff meetings t6 ascertain what 
the parents might want and need in terms of workshop topics. 
REPLICABILITY : ^ The interviewee or the director can be available to consult 



with other day care centers interested ]'n starting a parent involvement/edu- 
cation program- 



each year. 
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CHILD. iSc. 

^ PARENT OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN COMPONENT PROGRAM 

IDENTIFICATION : Child, Inc. is the local Hfead Start and Title XX Day Care 
agency. It provides social , 'educational , nutritional, health, and volunteer 
services to low income children and their families. A sequentially planned 

V 

developmental program designed for children from low income families is of- 
fered. The emphasis Child, Jnc. places on programming these areas gives sub-- 
stanti^aT Impetus'to the development and aj|^lication of ^^nnovative approaches 
to the delivery of early childhood services. 

PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : The parent education activities offered thVough 
Child, Inc. are home visitation, group meetings, and counseling sess^ions. The 
group meetings are the only regularly scheduled parent education actjlities.^ 
They are held at each center on a monthly basis and last from one to two hours. 
Participation varies from six to tWenty-five parents. Parents chose specific 
topics for each monthly meeting.js.g. , sex education, behavior management, 
tutoring. Home visiti and counseling sessions are used only for' specific rea- 
sons, e.g., health problem, to obtain parental permission for or evaluation 
of their child, providing information about social service programs. 
CLIENTS : In order to utilize Child, Inc. facilities, and consequently parti- 
cipate in parent education activities, families must meet Title XX guidelines. 
This is the only requirement. Currently, j:hild. Inc. serves about 700 families 
STAFF: , The director is the parent coordinator for the handicapped. She was 
not sure how many total staff there were at all 23 centers; however, all of 
the staff get involved to some degree in the parent education program. She 
is Anglo, mid 20*s, with a master's degree in special education. There are 
%[n-service training workshops run by the director for center staff on'^hoine vi- 
sitation, counseling, organizing group meetings, etc. 
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PROGRAM HISTORY : Child, Inc. started in 1965 as part of the war on poverty 

effort. Parent participation was mandated by the enabling legislation,. Each 

Head Start center has a parent involvement component of some type. Child, Inc 

is funded by HEW. The directoJ- could not give me the amount. * 

Funding: City of Austin:$ 324,190 
DPW: 675,185 
HEW: 1036,207 

EVALUATION: The only evaluation of the parent education component that has 

been attempted is the questionnaire included. The results were inconclusive. 

I am sure that there must have been more formal evaluations done by DHR and/or 

HEW but the -interviewee did not know of any. * 

REPLICABILITY : The interviewee is available for consultation with any group 
or individual interested in organizing a parent education .pr involvement group 

\ 
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BECKER COMMUNITY SCHOOL PARENT STUDY GROUP 

IDENTIFICATION :. This interview took place at the Child and Family Service 
Agency on West Sixth, following a discussion there with the interviewee 
representing the. Parent Education Association (PEA) (as chairperson) and 
the parenting office coordinator. The interviewee is also a volunteer 
discussion group leader a£ Becker Conmunity School , cor-leading the "course" 
twhich has been offered so far only once)- with the Extend-A-Care parent 
involvement coordinator. The course was called the "parent study group;" 
to be called "parent discussion group" the next time offered/ 
PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : The activities include some presentations, films 
and games, but the bulk of the sessions are mainly group discussion. The 
hour and one-half long sessions usually begin^itfT some information or 
questions designed to lead into discussion. The goal^Jare/to (1) give some 
information to get people to think, and (2) to expose people to the concerns 
of others so that they will realize that others have similSir problems>iand 
share solutions and support. This first sequence took place everyiother 
week^'^or twelve weeks, but plans are to follow the community school calendar 
(every other wee>: for eight weeks) in the future. 

Out of a total of 1^ enrol lees, an average number of 7 attended each 
session, with a range from 5 to 10. Enrolle^es are local area residents, 
though anyone was welcome. Theoretically, some of the same participants 
will re-enroll, so that one would have an on-going group. 

She gave out a pamphlet written by two instructors for the Austin 
Parent-Child Association (APCA) parenting course, and plans to make it 
available again. She also plans to draw on some experts from the cormiunity 
and films and other materials. The course took place at Becker School. 
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The course has beerv a goal desired by the community school leaders and ^ 
staff. The interviewee thinks t^iat this, goal was most probably based upon 
a needs assessment of the local community. ' ' ^ 

The interviewee ended each session by allowing the participants to 
decide upon the content and topics of the*hext meeting. .She found the 
discussion to be the most popular and seemingly worthwhile activity. The 
moist relevant topics, in general seemed to be discipline, communicfeti'ons, 
. reward systems, and values clarification. She feels, however, that dif- 
ferent people attended to different topics and ideas. 

CLIENTS : Parents were not generally recruited, but signed up on thelr^^n^ 
usually through Extend-A-Care ^ the community school or^ by friends. One 
was referred from a local agency. Anyone who heard about the program could 
attend. There are plans to do some publicity of the course in the future. 

Ab^ut 80% of the enrol lees were mothers; two out of seventeen were 
fathers. A majority were low income, she assumes. There were two Blacks 
(NigeriaJ couple) and eleven Anglos. Though there was a range in ages of 
the children, most parents had children of school age. 
STAFF : The interviewee spent about three hours per week during the twelve 
weeks in preparation, planning, and organizing. In addition to her presen- 
tations and group facilitation functiqns, she also reminds people about 
forthcoming meetings and arranges some transportation. 

The interviewee is an Anglo female, aged 29 of middle income. She is 
married, but is not a parent. She has an M.A. in social jwef1<r and currently 
works hajf time^as a program evaluator for the Departmejit of Human Resources. 
She went through the first session PEA-spoi)sored gaining to be a group 
facilitator, and has done some reading abou^parent education oj^ her own. 
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The interviewee feels- that following traits are important- for group 
leaders: (1) empathy (not/recessary tor be a parent, but necessary to be 
able to empathize with t/e problems associated with parenthood); (2) some 
understanding of -and skill in group process; (3) some knowledge of child 
development and parenting concepts/. 

She feels that training in both group process and iri^rentinq concepts 
are necessary. With regard to ethnicity, she feels that, ideally, a parent 
group should be mixed. If a-whole group, were, however, all Chicano, she 
feels it would be necessary under those circumstances for the group leader 
^to also be Chicano (though not necessarily the co-leader). 
HISTORY: The first course has just been completed. The course has no 
funding, per se, but is sponsored and administrated by iihe^cormiunity school . 
Leaders would, she hopes, be paid at s6me point in the future, but funding 
sources are undetermined at present. ^ , ' 

The program was desired by the Becker Community School , on the basis ' 
(probably) of a community needs assessment. PEA approached Becker in some ' 
way, she thinks, in an effort to link up people who had been trained as 
group facilitators to settings which had a need for such a program. 

The program has been helped by the high interest of persons involved: 
Becker Community School leaders; Junior League; parent office, PEA; parents 
who know about it. Her own lack of experience, lack of program model, lack 
of visibility, no funding, are all factors which have hindered the program. 

The interviewee hopes (and foresees) that the program will expand over 
the city. She hopes to precipitate this by getting a program going, training 
former participants as co-leaders and then as leaders, and then she, herself. 
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EVALUATION : The cours6 was evaluated by the, same instrument and method used 
for all community school classes. The instrument is a post-questiotfinaire 
completed by enrol lees at the end of the program, ^kinq abo^t satisfaction, 
teacher rating,. etc. The Becker coordinator has those forms. The interviewee 
does not know anything about data analysis, op TesiiUs. She did talk, in- 
formally with parents at the end of the course for feedback for future 
improvement. ... 
REPLICABILITY : The course has a one-page written description. Another one 
is being developed for the purpose of public relations. The interviewee 
would be available for consultation a/id the parenting office would accept 
donations for such a service, though no formal fees may be charged. 
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HUSTON-TILLOTSON COLLECr 
PARENT FAMILY LIFE CENTER 

IDENTIt^ICATION: The Parent Family Life Center is a new parenting progrartrJ^o- 
cated on the Huston-Tillotson College campus. Its major objective is to te^ch 
basic parenting skills and' to provide a place where, parents can come to dis- 
cuss a^id learn with each other child rearing principles and practices. 
PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : The Parent Education Program consists of two work- 
shops per month which ]ast from one and one half to two hours and horne visi- 
.tation tin 'Which vol unteers assist parents, children, or other family members 
with a problem. The workshops cover topic;s such as child growth and develop- 
ment, nutritio/i and health education, and parent and adult education. Speak- 
ers from community agencies are utilized for the workshops. 
CUBITS: There/are presently eight parents involved in the program with nine- 
teen others who have been identified. There are no ethnic' or. income limita- 
tions on who can participate in the Center's activities; hov/ever, all of the 
present enrollees are Black and Mexican American. T^e ^parents participate in 
organizing the workshops. 

STAFF : There are three„staff members - two full time administrators, the pa- 
rent coordinator and the administrative advisor, and one part-time secretary. 
All are Black. The two administrators have baehelor*s degrees and backgrounds 
in teaching. An ability to relate to people and their needs was mentioned as 
an important trait one should possess in order to work-in a setting of this ^ 
type. Two college student volunteers act as home visitors. 
HISTORY : The Parent family Life Center beg^n operation in January 1978. The 
airt is to assist parents, family members and other interested persons in help- 
ing children to grow and develop to their fullest extent. Therefore, a Parent/ 
Family Life Center has been established. It .is the purpose of-PFLC to provide 
an atmosphere in which basic skills in parenting may be developed. 
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Seemingly, parents are ready and anxious to learn about chi 
practices ancf principles if they have the opportunity. The pVo 




. Workshops - to develop parenting skill? and recognize the value of parti- 
cipating in programs to help achieve maximum growth. 

. Toy Lending Resource Library - to use ac^tivities in the home to enhand^ the 

the parents' and family's role. * ^ 

» /" " \ 

. Referrals - To recommend cliehts and accept clients from community re- \ 
sources for assistance in asstrtffrng their role in developing a\ 
successful family life. \^ 

The efforts to assist parents and family members are gea>;ed toward coor- ' 
dinating the parenting program with existing agencies which are presently de- 
livering serv-ices to or coordinating services for parents or families. Fund- 
ing IS through the United Methodist churches and n/nistries. \ ^ 
EVALUATlbN : The interviewee could not provide information. A cl ient-satis- 

1 

faction questionnaire has been administered to parents attending the workshops 

v^ith positive results. . I 

* • ■ ■ 

REPLICABILITY : The interviewee is available for consultation with other groups 
interested in organizing parenting courses. She is very strong in her belief r 
that programs such as this are needed. \ ' 

^ / j„. i 
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AUSTIN CHILD GUIDAJiCE CENTER • 
PARENT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

' IDENTIFICATION : This interview was with a therapist empldyed by the Austin 

Child Guidance Center. This agenjft^ •conducts psychiatric activities with 

children and their families. It is a private non-profit service, wjth six 

funding sources including county, Austin A.I.S.D., Title XX, United Way, 

D.H.R., and fees. Special programs include child abuse victims and also ~ 

sexual and incest abused children. 

PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : Parent Education activities include courses and"* 
workshops offered at various agencies .(community schools, elementary schools) 
and also counseling with client families. 

The format consists of 4 to 6 session "courses" that include limited 
lecture and mostly discussion with parents. ACGC staff act as leader 
facilitators. The last two courses involved 10 and 15 parents respectively 
and^one with 12 couples (foster parents). They do not have a setjcurriculum, 
and. cont^f is determined by interests of parents attending. Some existing 
materials (SEDL booklets) and the facilitator's own notes are used. The 
courses took place at the host agencies facilities (community school). The 
need for these activities was !determ Vied by participants who requested this 
service from AC^C. The activities were judged successful by repeated 
attendance and by questionnaires filled out by participants. A week-end 
retreat was judged especially successful. 

CLIENTS: Clients are referred to' ACGC by schools and professionals. ACGC 
is one of three agencies that perform these services in Austin; half of 
their clients are poverty cases paid by Title XX money; the rest are charged 
a sliding scale fee. 
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Clients are representative of income and ethnic population of city; 
in groups are mostly mothers; they do not con^trol who gets into each pro- 
gram; it is open tp clients of sponsoring agency. 

About 300 patients were processed by ACGC last year; in all cases a 
form of "counseling^' parent education took place; the total volume of 
traditional parent education was restricted to attendance to classes men- 
tioned before (10; 10; 12 or so plus a few one. or two session presentations 
at elementary schools). 

STAFF : Parent educator role is part of all staff; they see it as preven-^ 
ta'tive mental' health. In the specific activities, their role is as * 
leaders/facilitators of group discussion sessions; as lecturers In straight 
presentations and as general resource persons- Professional roles are 
"Therapist" shared equally by psychologists and social workers except for 
one psychologist as a psychometrician (tester). Intensive and regular 
Staff Development Program consists of weekly sessions with all staff meet- 
ing with in-house or. outs+efe presenters paling with all topics (not just 
par^ent education related topics)- All ethnic backgrounds are represented 
ajlthough Anglos predominate. Equal split in gender. 

H^TORY_: Agency started as traditional psychiatric treatment agency. "In 
1975-76 it got more involved in Parent Edition. After two years ACGC 
concluded that the needs of the community were being served by other agencies 

so they took a more passive role in Parent Education. It still does it by 

/ 

request but keeps the main thrust on treatment.'' This interviewee would like 
to see more Parent Education conceived as a preventative mental health 
activity rather than picking up the pieces for treatment after the fact. 



- Parent Education is seen in a continuium with therapy that involves 
different degrees of problems at different times but all directed to im- 
prove mental health. . 

Relative suc'cess or failure of specific program components is 
determined by a multitude of factors, including arrangements to take care 
of needs such as babysitting to facilitate attendance. The potential 
audience for programs is there but it has to be approached at the right 
time with the right format. The current ACGC philosophy is one of re- 
acting to expressed needs and not pushing for any one program, althoi/gh 
their professional opinion is that a lot of people could use some form 
of parent education- and information. 

EVALUATION: The evaluation activities have been informal and designed 
to improve* the delivery cf services, information, etc. Quesjiionnaires 
have been used at the end of the workshops/courses asking about satis- 
faction, usefulness, etc. The information has not been written up in 
the form of reports. 
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CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICE AGENCY 
FAMILY LIFE ENRICHMENT' PROGRAM 




IDENTIFICATION: The interviewee is coordinator of the Family Life EnVich- 
ment Division (FLE) at the Child and Family' Servi ce Agency. S.The parent 
education^^^ij^^^io^yCparate component, but 'is a group of activities within 
the FLE. The goals of the FLC aje tw^ld: 1) preventi^ of fami 1 v 
problems by strengthening f ami if Ijfe through education- and~ 2) advocacy , 
the identification of issues within the community impacting family life. ' 
PARENI EDUCATION CONTENT': Al r FLE acttvities are educational; some are 
more specif ical ly di re;:ted toward parents than others. These include: 

1) Educational group series ' , " ■ ■ 

a) parent groups (6 weekly sessions, 1 1/2 hours each) 

b; Parent-;chiTd communication series (parents ^nd kids 10-17. 6 
, meetings) ., - ^ ; ;• 

2) Half-day parenting -workshops (3 hrs.) , ' ' 
Association) A''^"* educators^ (coorS'natid throug/i Parent Education 

4) "Plays -for Li Ving^%fol lowed by discussion around parlnting i^ssues. 

5) Case-aide whom she supervises has ongoing group of "local recreation 
center (the agency also has fami^.counsel ing services, diverse educa- 
tion groups, adorption service, program for teenage parents). 

The interviewee does most of the di rec(V.parent training herself. Because 
of time limitations, the interview focused on activitie?^ laj and 2), which" 
are the mos't^^^uent and most parent-education focused. Number lb) was 
not discussed much because time did not permit. 

The ma.in goaV of the program is to give some information or lesson on 
a given Fyubject (topic sometimes chosen by her; Sometimes acco>ding to , 
s^seTectioh of group). Topi-es-^are comnjonly- centered around 'ttje area of 
commu.nicati(^ dlso a group often touches upon some Parent Education for 
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Teaching such as "I message, active listening;"^ransactional analysis such 
as persecuter-rescuer triangles; satire such as blamer-placater; role- 
playing usually plays an important roW A second goal is to always make 
the g>*oup.. fun. "Bfehav/ior change" is not a goal of hprs. She feels that"^- 
the main goal is information-seeking and receiving.. Change is up to the 
individual. She guides the group according to her view of healthy family 
interaction, often helping participants to see what areas might need 
changing, but she does not push for change, per se. She feels each individ- 
ual probably incorporates something useful according to his own needs, 
perc^pti^ons , and skills. 

/ Groups meet at agency or in private homes for the series and range in 
number from 6 to 15; workshops range up to 20 and meet most often in 
churches. The interviewee sometimes works with a private psychologist, who 
works on a voluntary basis, and sometimes with UT social work students. 
She sometimes uses Parent Education for Teaching materials ,and has -worked"^ 
out her own handouts. ^ - 

Success seems to depend on- participants' enjoyment in participating 
— and t4id ^leader's enjoyment and expertise in of fering . relevant information 
and addressing-client needs. Most successful groups are those which have 
been formed on the basis of client requests and not comprised of people 
who are in trouble and need therapy more thart education. 
CLIENTS : M6st groups and workshops are generated by request, usually 
evolving'%from former group or other contact work with an individual who 
recruits participants, or in conjunction with another activity or problem. 
It is difficult to recruit a group on one's own, to interest parents and 
get them committed when they are not in crisis. It has to be stimulated by 
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something related, by spme need or interest of clients and not by perceptions 
of the "expert," ' " , 

Clients are Anglo, middle-class, and usually parents of young children. 
Sometime's she has couples but more often has group comprised of n)|^hers- 
STAFF : The interviewee spends*^about 25%^of her time in direct service; 15% 
in specific parent education activities; the remainder in tasks that are 
more admi;ni strati ve in nature. She is a'white, middle-class female in her 
late 30* s. She has a master's degree in social work, took a Parent Educa- 
tion for Teaching course, is a parent, participated herself in parent 
education groups, andworked previously in a psycho-educational clinic. She 

; has train>ed with two Transactional Analysis-Gestal t Family Therapy profes- 

i^;ionals in Austin, and found it very valuable. The agency paid for the ^ 

^^Parent-Education fpr Teaching cours^. 

^ She has found it valuable to be a parent herself in relatirig to parent 
problems, but does not feel that if is an absolutely necessary requirement. 
Former, personally, she does not try to teach things she herself cannot do. 
She aTso sees her approach- to the family (i.e., family is a system, parents 
responsible for change within it) as more viable than another approach 
which lays blame on the children orfis interested in changing the child. 

^e feels another important personal characteristic is an attitude of 
acceptance of parents; that all parerjts have good intentions and do the 
best they can with the needs, knowledge and skills they have, and an. 
attitude accepting th^not all parents can or will change. 

Training in working with gy;oups is nece$sary. (For her, training and^ 
information about other ethnic and minority groups is necessary also, e.g., 
cultural differences^ and parenting attitudes.) Training in some approach 
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to parenting or methodology for parent-education (such as Gordon's, Ginoit) 
• is necessary, but feels that it does not matter which methodology is 
selected,, f>:^^^ in leading groups is also important. 

HISTORY: The agency is a member of the national Fami ly' Service Association. 
All FSA agencies have a two-sided approach 'to family service: education ' 
and therapy. The Austin agency was begun in 1910 and funded by United Way. 
FLE charges some fees also. Current FLE operating budget is $28,240. 
Funding level has increased over time and will most likely increase some- 
what more in the future. ' 

The iifterviewee could not tell me anything about the evolution of 
parent-education activities within FLE from 1910 to the present, except to 
theorize that parent education probably c^me into stronner focus in the 
50'i and 60's. It is part of the whole middle-class Hir of "education" 
and "knowledge" as a means to .improve life and solve problems. T|iis ethic 
corresponds to her values. The growth of problems being faced by American 
families has helped promote and develop parent education efforts. The 
"Plays for Living" have helped the agency in general and FLE in particular 
because they have been very popular and well received. Mainly, a small 
staff has hindered program growth. - In the future, FLE would like to focus 
more on family life cycles, including pre-marri age , livorce, and old age. 
EVALUATION : No formal or specific parent-education evaluations ha^e-been 
done. Groups do, however, complete a post-questionnaire. The interviewee 
develops the fpnn, administers them and looks at the responses qualitatively. 
Responses have been favorable. ' . 

REPLICABILITY : The intervi.ewee gave me an agency booklet (attached). She 
would be available for consultation to anyone interested in doing similar 
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direct service work.' She would be willin/^ to answer any more questions 
FACS might have; found the interview to be thorough, but some questions 
difficult to be specific about due to the amorphous nature of the pf^oblem 



and^ariety of activities. 
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CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICE AGENCY J 
- SERVICES FOR SCHOOL-AGED PARENTS 

I DENTIFICATION : The interviewee coordinates a special .outreach project for 

™ • .A ' 

teenage parents with separate funds within the Child and Family Services 
Agency. She oversees two social workers who actually do the client contact 
work. The main purpos'e«of the agency as a wjiole is to provide social ser- 
vices to families which are mainly educational or therapeutic in nature: 
a 1) Individual , marriage, and, family counsel ing"^ 

' 2) Family Life Enrichment Programs, including Plays for Living (educa- 
tion, prevention-oriented) 
3) Groups, as requested by the community 

PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : The Services for School-Aged Parents Project is 
designed to reach low income teenage parents living in rural areas who need 
information and counseling but cannot (or do not) come into the agency. The 
services provided are usually on a one-to-one, individualized basis, the 
social worker visiting each client at home/ The contact is both educational 
and therapeutic in nature, the two functions of solving existing problems and 
preventing new ones being intertwined according to th&^eeds and readiness of 
the client to accept help and the progress of the client-social worker rela- 
tionship. The usual contact consists as a home visit. Typically, initial 
contacts are mostly discussion, with the case worker teaching some kind of 
concrete skill according to the parental interests and capacities (e.g. dia- 
pering, bathing, feeding^. Sometimes the social worker imparls more abstract 
information (e.g. child development norms). As the relationship betvyeen the 
client and social worker evolves and becomes more comfortable and trusting. 



discussion may become more counsel ing-oriented. The counseling sometimes in- 
eludes the teenager's fartiil> y parents or husband or boyfriend. When geo- 
graphically possible, clients sometimes meet as^a groua^at a neighborhood . 



^ center. These contacts are usually comprised of demonstration and group 



discussion. 

Common topics of interest to parents deal with discipline, feeding, bathing, 
bottle sterilization and health care. Social workers also attempt to intro- 
duce topics about and to encourage interest in cognitive stimulation and devel- 
opment. Goals of the contact, summarily, are to help the teenager become a 
better pahent a/d to improve the parent-infant relationship 

Contacts are usually once a week or once every two weeks for (hopefully) 
up to one to two years. Duration of each visit varies and depends on the na- 
ture and content of the contact. Each case worker sees about 25 teenage pa- 
rents. . . 

Success of the contacts, are monitored by individual case study progresT 
reports. Kathy feels that within the framework of the many problems faced by ' ^ 
each client and the limited goals for each client, the progress is- satisfac- - 
tory and the program successful. 
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PLANNED PARENTHOOD ' . . 

PARENTS AS SEX EDUCATORS 

JDENTIFICATION ; Planned Parenthood is a non-profit family planning organ- 
ization which has as its emphasis delivery of medical contraceptive services, 
family planning methods,, and counseling on family planning and problem 
pregnancy. ' ( , ' . 

PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : Consists of a fifteen hour course entitled 
"Parents as Sex Educators." The course is offered in the form of a*discus- 
sion group of 11 - 14 parents using ^exercises to increase conversation on 
^topics such as ideas about sex, communication, factual information vs. 
myths about sex, values clarification, and parenting skills. Each meeting 
lasts two and one half hours and meets one evening per week for six weeks. 
STAFF : Two staff members, the Executive Director and the Director of 
Education, are facilitators for the course. The descriptions of the two 
facilitators are as follows: There is one Director of Education, ^Angl^ ) 
his mid thirties with an M.A. in Education, with background experience as 
a trainer, he designed 'the program and has taught sex education courses for 
tRree yea\s. His duties include direct discussions, registration, publicity, 
and follow-up. There is one Executive Director, who is Anglo is her mid 
thirties wi-th a B.A. in Nursing, with background experience in sex education.^ 
Faci litators should be parents, good at relating with people, able to 
encourage people to explore issues, have a sense of humor, like to work with 
groups and have good communication gkills. 

CLIENTS : There are no guidelines or limitations on who may participate in 
the course. There is very little recruitment effort because ofvthe large 
numbers of potential clients^ Fiftiy per cent of the. mothers attending the 
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workshops'* are single. 13/20 are mothers, 7/20 are fathers. Almost 100*^' • 
of the participants are from middle income background and exclusively Anglo. 
HISTORY : This program was established as a component of Planned Parenthood 
becfause of the rise of unwanted pregnancies, especially among teenagers. 
Numerous requests from individuals and social service agencies, prompted 
.the development of the education program for pa'-^ents who, with the needed 
information, could be the best and most effective sex educators of their 
children. 

EVALUATION : Groups taking the course are asked to evaluate the fifteen 
hours of instruction by completing a twenty-five item ques I'onnaire. The 
areas covered include: effectiveness of facilitators, choice of techniques 
facilities, what about the course was liked best, and change in ^'^ olin^^ 
about talking about sex with one's children. The results are used infor- 
mally. Facilitators meet with some group members for about one half hour 
to genei9^11y discuss the course and how it might be effecting the way 
-.i^arents communicate with their children about sex. ^ s 
REPLICABILITY : One or both facilitators are available to consult with 
groups^ who might be interested in establishing a simi lar program. 
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TRAV/IS COUNTY MH-MR 
INFANT-PARIENT TRAINING PROGRAM 

IDENTIFICATION : The Infant-Parent iraining Program serves children up to 
three years of age who havj a delay in development. The agency provides diag- 
nostic and evaluative services and designs individualized prograjifis of in- 
struction. In addition, the IPTP has both a home-basnd and center-based pro- 
gram for^f amp lies who have children enrolled in the agency, 
PARENT EDUCAtiON CONTENT : Consists of monthly parents' meetings focusing on^ 
chjld development, learning, language, and mo'^^- f^- velopmp-t; parent-child 
sessiorts in which teacher an^ . work . ;jc .n.r .vith child; and evening 
training sessions;-^ i ii re are, also home visits made once a week lasting at^oiit 
one and a half hours each to families who cannot come to the center. Parents 
■ either in the center-based or home-based program are taught how to train 
their own children. 

CLIENTS : Clients are referred to the program by other social service agencies. 
The only requirement for participation in the program is that the child be 
'developmentally delayed. There is a large we^iting list for entry into the 
, program., The ethnic breakdown is 41% Anglol 35% Spanish surnamed, andv22% 
Black,/ Seventy percent of the families served are below the poverty level. 
STAFF: ^There are about fifteen full time people On the staff: 1 Director, 
1 Curriculum Specialist, 1 Physical Therapist, 4 Consultant Therapists, 
1 Therapeutic Program Supervisor, 1 Home Program Supervisor, 3 Classroom 
Teachers, 1 Classroom Aide, and 3 Home Program Teachers. 
HISTORY: •• The program was started five years ago when the state switched to 
Plan A funding for special education. This meant that MH-MR would relinquish 
its contract services to children 3-21 to the Austin ISD. When this happened. 
MH-MR turned its attention to developmental ly delayed children 0-3 who were ' 
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not being served with any type of program at. that time. Hence, the Infant- 
Parent Training Program With heavy comnunity support began operation with a 
$25,000 federal grant from HEW Bureau of Education -^or the Handicapped through 
the Developmental Disability Act, V^^"^ 

EVALUATION : Evaluation of the parent educajtion program is done through 
questionnaires that the IPTP has developed itself. Areas covered include 

parental attitudes, expectations, degree of knowledge about their child's . 

i 

problem, and skills rteeded to deal with the problem. A questionnaire is ad- 
ministered annually. ^ ' 

REPLICABILITY : Visitors are welcome to visit the program and the interviewee 
is available for consultation. 
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AUSTIN ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 

, \ 

IDENTIFICATION : This interview was with the President of tms volunteer non- 
profit organization. The Austin Association for Chi ldren> with Learning Dis- 
abilities was established about ten years ago with the help of the Junior 
League by parents with children with learning disabilities who wanted an 
opportunity to exchange their' ideas and concerns about their children. 
PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : The parent education content consists of monthly 
meetings and occasionally "rap sessions." The monithly meetings are attended 
by about 20% of the 120 members and last 1 - 2 hours. Guest speakers from 
'community agencies, e.g., school district, MH/MR, School Board, are utilized 
to talk on topics of interest to the parents. Parents indicate their<5'interests 
on a questionnaire administered at the beginning of each year. 

The "rap sessions" are very informal in nature. The frequency of the 
sessions varies a great deal. About 5% of the membership turns out for the 
1 - 1-1/2 hour sessions. The purpose of these meetings is mainly mutual 
support.' 

CLIENTSy The membership is composed of parents of children with learning 
disabilities. Most of the members (90%) are white middle class mothers, y 
Recruitment is done mainly through the schools. 
STAFF : ^ President and Board of Directors. 

HISTORY : AACLD began about ten years ago by interested parents. The funding 
is about $1,200 per year and is collected through membership fees. 
EVALUATION : Inforjnally done by Board using turnout at monthly meetings, e.g., 
which ones^ have large turnouts' vs. ^hich ones. have small turnouts. 
REPLICABILITY : The interviewee is available to consult with anyone interested 
in starting a similar group. . 
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AUSTJN ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CITIZENS ' ^ 

PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM , 

IDENTIFICATION : The Austin Association for Retarded Citizens is an agency 
which focuses its efforts on general advocacy for mentally retarded children 
and adults. Parent and professional workshops, parent education, and sup- 
port groups, youth volunteers, legislative activities, and public education 
are types of activities engaged in by the AARC. 

PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : AARC's Rarent education service takes the form of 
workshops/lectures/discussions for parents of mentally retarded children. 
Topics covered in the meetings are in the area of the rights of the mentally 
retarded child in terms of school programs; ^federal laws, and social ser- 
vice programs and diagnostic services that are available. The meetings last 
about two hours and are not, regularly scheduled. Participation has ranged 
from a low of ten to a hi^ of fifty. There have been three such meetings 
SO far this year. The parents decide what topic t^hey would like to dis- 
cuss before each meeting. Guest speakers are utiA'zed from time to time. 



CLIENTS : Any parent of a mentally retarded child may parti icpate. The 
AARC uses, the tradi^tional form^ of recruitment (media, referral, word of 
mouth, etc.) es well as the SpeciaT Education roll? of the school district. 
STAFF: There are two 'individuals' who are responsible for parent education: 



the executive director and the parent organizer/education director. Both ^ 
hold MSSW's.^ Neither had any formal training or background in this field ber | 

fore being hired. There is no in-service training. ' / 

• • / 

Knowledge of the problems of the mentally retarded and parents of men-, 
tally retarded children along with the ability to relate to people were cited 
as important characteristics for working in this agency. 



HISTORY ; The AARC was established in l-QSO as the Austin Association for 
, Retarded Children by a group of parents of mentally retarded children. It 
was basically a grass roots effort funded through private donations. Cur- 
rently the operating budget is about $150,000. Funding sources are: 
City of Austin and Travis Ct)unty - 8% 



Bureau of Education for the Handicapped through the OevelopmeataJ,-^ ♦ 

Disabled Act - 20% /^'^ 
CETA - 20%. 
United Way - 20% 

Title XX - 30% • 

,j It is anticipated that the funding and program will increase in the 
future. - - ^ 

EVALUATION : ^ A questionnaire measuring satisfaction, learning, and solicit 
ing ideas v/as administered 'to parents, attending the workshops. The ques- 
tionnaire v/as designed by the interviewae^ * . 
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EFFECTIVE PARENTING WITH PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

IDENTIFICATION : The interviewee works for the Travis County Mental 

Health-Mental Rehabilitation Association in some capacity as educational 

writer. He became active in parent education at the, request* of the 

% ' ■ ■ ' , ■ . .• : ' 

Austin Parent-Child Association (APCA) for someone from MH-MR to help 

■ • ■■ ■ • . ' ^ ' 

them develop a newsletter. Through this contact, the need or the op- 

. portunity was seen for the development of a parent education curriculum. 
The interviewee and another employee of HH-MR wrote a parent education : 
course manua| and co-led some subsequent sessions togetfjer. After one 

•♦year, MH-MR phased ^ut its involvement with the APCA and the interviewee 
(and others) v/ere a^sked to lead the sessions on. their own time. The 
interviewee now teaches the course for APCA folir to five times per year. 
With the Family Life Enrichment Coordinator of Child and Family Service 
Agency, he also teaches, group facilitator skills for the fe-MR to lay- 
persons who will then lead parent disdussion groups in their local 
communities. ' In addition, he is an active member of £he">ajrent Education 
Association. ' - - ' 

We talked mainly about his work through the , APCA. The course is 
called "Effective Parenting with Preschool Children." The APCA also works 
with parents through the La Leche League, Lamaze: classes. Mother's Day Art 
Programs, and toy and -fei^ok fairs. 

PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT ^ The course is composed of an initial mini-lecture 
followed by group discussion. He also includes some films, games and \. 
exercises, and role-playing. The following topics are presented: inter- 
Station of child behav^i'or within the context of social and emotional 



development; discipline, usually a preventative ap|)lroach with some discussion 
of behavior modification; communication skills; problem solving; and re- 
laxat^n and recreation as a' parent." ^ ■ ■ . ^ 

The course lasts for six weeks x six weekly sessions of about two hours' 
duration. The ii/aximum course enrollment has been fourteenSKI^he- average "is 
around twelve.' Most participants are couples of preschMlers, but(hejlias 
had a number of Single parents in attendance, also. He frequently uses a 
commercially available film, "The Pirst Ye'ars Together," and the 60-70 page " 
booklet (the manual he co-authored) which will soon be published. The ses- 
sions have taken place at the*4niversity School of Nursing on Red River. 
A new location with better parkijig access is being sought. 
~r~:iThe ne^ftf/or this course evolved from the collaboration between APCA 
and MH-MR sta^f, initially ^about a newsletter. 

The general ct)urse format is structured, but the specific content ' ' 
varies according to input from the parent clients. The interviewee has • 
found the most effective procedura^l activity to be group discussion. ' 
Parents seem to value most the' sharing of ideas, concerns, and solutions, 
and benefit' most from a broader perspective (than one expert* s) and 
richness of experience^ \ 

CLIENTS : The APGA advertises its} parenting course through radio spots, 
the ,APCA newsletter, and ads in the newspaper. Participants also seem 
0 find out by word-of-mouth. Anyone who wants to enroll may do so> 

About 60% of the participating parents are mothers; about 75% are * 
ouples. Most (90%) are middle, inAme and. Anglo. All are English- 
speaking, with an occasional b^^ingual parent' in attendance. Most are 
young (in their ZO's) and the parents of young children (eight years or 
younger). Many are university students. ; / 
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STAFF : The ifrterviewee is an Anglo ^male in his late 20's, married, and 
the father of a five year..old* He has a B.A. in liberal arts, ahd was 
originally hired. by MH-MR as a technicarwriter'?5r'-^bliG information ' 
on education. The interviewee was trainid, ^after a fashion, by working 

as/a co-leader with a fellow employee, but the agency did not technically 

^ ^ ' \ 8^ 

provide him any formal training for leading parent groups, ^ ^ 

The interviewee feels that it is not necessary for a parent education 

leader to be a parent, but feels he must know something about children and 

what it is like to be a parent. He thinks that many of the qualities of 

a goo^ parent educator are the same ones that would define a good therapist: 

being friendly, open, non-judgemental , able to think on one's feet; creating 

confidence, and'^a- comfortable atmosphere; and posessing good communication 

skills. 

Some qualities, he feels, are innate personality traits; other charac- . 
teristics are subject to training. The leader should be knowledgeable about 
basi'c counseling technique^, group faciTitation,\and communication, and 
should have basic infornjatior^ relevant to child development and parenting. 
He should also be aware of other resources arid support networks for paTrents. 

; ThSugh it is not necessary to b^^e same age^^same sex of. the clients 
or to be a parent, .it is important to b^able ta relate to the clients' 



cultural values. He thinks it is probably necessary to share the same 
ethnic background. . ^ ^ 

HISTORY : The program was begun two afl^ one-half years a^o, evolving out of ^ 
. . jlnother cdll^^^^^ effort between the APCA and MH-MR. The interviewee 

V does not know about the operating budget ^on the parent-education effort, 

^ but he does- know that the APCA did receive a private grant from the Houston- 

/ ■ , ' ' . ^ 

based Cameron Foundation six months ago. Previously, iihe program has been. 
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supported entirely by enrol ees' fees ($22.50/couple) . The interviewee 
receives compensation of $115 fer course/ He thinks that the APCA might 
be seeking out additional' funding sources, but thijiks that the supply 
(for classes) might already meet the demand. If the course were offered 
any more often, there might be diff icul ty^obtaining adequate enrollment. 

The origin of the program has been documented. Since its inception, 
the manual, has be revise^d four or five timesv and^he sessibns expanded 
from four to six. After some practice and experience, the interviewee 
has reallocated Tiis time in focusing moce on concrete information (such 
as specific behaviors, solutions, techniques) and less on abstract infor- 
mation. He also provides more time for discussion. 

The program has grown and been given shape by 'the grant, MH-MR*s 
support of him, support from the APGA^ and by the interest areas of the 
parents. JHinderances are perhaps due to the fluctuating involvement and 
energies of the leaders. The interviewee believes that the program has 
reached a point of stability and will most likely gontinu^uch as it is 
now.' " : • / 

According to the interviewee, there is probably only moderate community 
/Support of the program, due to a number of factors. First, there is some 
skepticism and lack of information about what the ^program is about and 
lack of awareness of its existence. 

Concurrently, there might be some stigma attached to attending this 
type of self-help group, which might be viewed as an admission of a prol^flem. 
EVALUATION : A questionnaire is administered at the termination of the 
course. Clients rate their satisfaction witl:^ various program elements in 
one section ahd rate program goals (change in parenting behaviors or view 
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of parent role) in another. The form was developed by course leaders 
with the aid of the-MH-MR evaluation staffs The staff also'analyfes 
results, which are r^orted to the interviewee, usually in the form of 
percentages and talJneS. Results confirm verbal responses, and are 
summarily positive; 

REPLICABILITY : The program has a paster. Interested parties are usually 
sent: a copy of thejhanual, Th\^ Interviewee is available 'for consultation 
at any time, and believes MH-MR might sponsor him in this kind of activity. 
Visitors are welcome to attend his cburse, but only 'if they come for all 
sessions. 

The interviewee is available by telephone. He had no suggestions for 
improving the interview. He is willing to discuss the leadership training 
he does through- MH-MR for lay-persons interested in leading parent groups. 
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MOTHERS, INC. 

IDENTIFICATION : Mothers, Inc. is a private nonprofit group formed by the 
interviewee for women who value their role of mother. The organization is 
dedicated to raising the status of motherhood by organizing mothers and 
educating them in ways to change societal and cultural attitudes about 
motherhood. ** *' 

PARENT EDUCATION CONTENT : This private non-profit ^roup utilizes large 
(50-100 mothers) monthly meetings (2 hours in length) and small (15-20 
mothers) neighborhood meetings (also 1 1/2 to' 2 hours in length) as a means 
of providing parenting discussion forums for its members. Guest speakers 
are invited to join the^oups in dialogues in each monthly meeting on 
various topi ci' relating to the mother's role in society. Some of the pur- 
poses and objectives of Mothel^s, Inrf are: ' ' 

0 To provide a support group for women with children. 

0 To evaluate and better understand the role of the mother in society using 
creative programs and encouraging dialogue between parents and profess ion- 
' als on a multi-disciplinary level. 

0 To promote the role of the family in society. © 

0 MOTHERS provides a forum for discussToFT'S^^ommon corrcerns related to the 
psychological and creative growth of wDmen **ji th children. 
' ■ • *: 

0 MOTHERS places a high priority on home and family life and is dedicated 
to raising' the status of motherhood by dealing with changing attitudes 
realistically and by challenging the inyths of that institution. 

0 MOTHERS believes in maintaining contact with current issues. This is 
reflected, by 'thewariety of topics presented and by inviting speakers 
from all walks of life. 

CLIENTS : Mothers. No partial ar ethnic or -income group is targeted; 

however, membership is almost 100% Anglo. Membership is approximately 300. 

STAFF : There. is no paid/feaff. This is a club with officers. Consultants 
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' . YftCA 

PARENTING COURSE 

• ) . \. ■ 

The Parenting and Family Sex Education Workshops that were developed 
,. by the interviewee to be offered by the Austin YWCA were not successful. 
No one enrolled for either course. This failure can be attrituted to severa 
factors. The interviewee feels, for iTistance, that the image of the YWCA 
is one of conservatism. Most programs sponsored by the ,YWCA are "safe" in 
tKat they are mostly exercfse, music, dance, quilting, or art type classes. 
This conservative environment cultivated by the staff and membership may 
have been a contributing factor in the courses' failing to attract enrol lees 
Another possible reason fQr^he failure of the courses may be that the 
interviewee has no training in organizing or publicizing such programs. Her 
education and background are in linguistics. 

The courses were not pushed and since th^ were new programs for this 
particular YWCA special emphasis on publicizing them might have made a 
^difference. ^ ♦ ' ' 

The family sex education class would have been for 1 day per week, 2-1/2 
hours, for one month. Planned Parenthood was scheduled tS provide the con- 
sultants. 

The parenting course was scheduled to be offered on alternate Mondays. 
The classes would have lasted an hour, and a ha,lf and would have been contin- 
ual in nature. . » 



> The 'client population was the YWCA" membership. No active recruit^ment 
took place other than mailing out a brochure to YWCA members ou,tlining the 
classes to be offered during the year. Expected enrollment was about 20 
parents. 
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ST. IGNATIUS CHURCH 
MOTHERS' CLUB 

IDENTIFICATION : The interview took place at the home of the interviewee. 

^ The interviewee is program coordinator of a St. Ignatius Church-sponsored 
club for mothers. One morning, per week, the members gather at the church 
for a social and enrichment program; . Babysitting is provided. The aim of 
the club is self- improvement; one aspect of this goal is the betterment of 
oneself as a parent. Thus, some of. the club's activities fall within the 

. definition of "parent education." In our conversation, we attempted to 
extract these activities from the rest, and talk about them in isolation. 
PARENT EDUCATION eONTENT : Club members meet at "^he^ church one morning per 
week for two hours during the school year; less often during the sumner. 
Attendance ranges between 12 and 25. 

Parent education topics are presented in the form of a lecture by a 
guest speaker, followed by group discussion. These topics occur about 
thnpe times per year. The topics presented at the meetings are decided 
upon by the program coordinator, with some input from the members. 

The interviewee recalled a session on the subject of child abuse, and 
one on discipline. She remembered the discipline session as being very ^ 
successful , and fe1r its impact was due to the high interest in the topic 
by the members, combined with the dynamism of the speaker, who was a 
pediatrician*- 

CLIENTS : Mothers are recruited through the church bulletin and members are 
encouraged to bring friends: Anyone"*^ who hears about the program may attend. 
All participants are female; almost all are mothers; an occasional attendant 
is' a grandmotheV, other relative or friend* Almost all have children 9 
years of age or younger. 
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from vafious backgrounds, e.g., university professors, legislators, psy- 
chologists are utilized in the morvtWy discussion meetings. 
HISTORY : Mothers, Inc. was established in 1976 by the interviewee. The 
rationale behind the group according to the interviewee has^ to do with the 
way society has looked upon motherhood. Traditionally .mothers have stayed 
at home raising their children and enjoying the feeling~~df watching"them 
grow. While an important full time "job," there is no training or recog- 
nition accorded for mothering as for other jobs. Consequently ,^ because of 
this combination of responsibility and little societal recognition, some 
mothers can begin to feel isolated and overwhelmed, losing confidence in 
themselves. This is why Mothers, Inc. was formed. It is a place where 
mothers can meet, talk, and learn about mothering and other societal and 
cultural factors which interact with the role of mother and. parent. 

Members pay an annual membership fee. of $12. Temporary members can 
pay $1.50 per monthly meeting. 

Some of the topics covered thus f^r in the monthly meetings have been 
isolation, learning to l^ten and commu|riicate effectively, political $iware 
ness of our rights as motjhers, and choosing to be a mother. . 
EVALUATION : None ^ ^ _ ^ 

REPLICABILITY : The Austin group was the fiV^st, Mothers, Inc. Since its 
inception a group in Brownsville has started and other chapters around the 
state will probably begin in the near future.^ 
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UNIVERSITY UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 

DAY CARE CENTER ^ ' 

IDENTIFICATION : University United Methodist- Church 

PARENT EDUdATION CONTENT : Parents of children enrolled in the day care center 
volunteer for one morning every two weeks per child. The parents learn the 
principles of child development and how to teach their oVfn children through 
classroom participation and modeling by the staff teachers. 
CLIENTS : This is an open day care center not targeted at any particular 
group although there is. an effort made to service the University community. 
Currently there are about twenty-'f i ve parents ip the program. 
STAFF: There are four staff people including the director. All are degreed 
in some aspect of child development and have training in early childhood. Im- 
portant traits and characteristics staff should have include an ability to 
relate to both children and adults and an understanding of the needs of young 
children. 

HISTORY : The day care program with the parent participation component was 
begun about ten years ago by the church's Board of Directors. In the beginning 
the program was initiated mainly as a service to be offered to University of,.' 
Texas students. The current operating budget 1s about $1400 per month. The 
fee is $40 per month per child. ^ ^ 

EVALUATION : None done nor anticipated. 

REPLICABILITY : The director did not know of any other day care centers in the 
Austin area, with a similar program. 
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STAFF : The position of coordirwrtor is voluntary. The interviewee selects 
and makes arrangements for the guest speakers. She feels it important for , 
the speakers to be honest and direct in their presentations. 
HISTORY : The program W0S begun three years earlier. The only funds are * 
from a twice yearly bakesale and by mothers' contributipns to the "pot." 
This money pays for- babysitting. 

She believes the program was begun because a heed was perceived within 
the church for sharing among the members. Originally, a day-out program 
was begun. The educational component evolved out of a need for more in- 
depth and serious contact than simply socializing. 

The program has been hindered at times by apathy. The interviewee 
sees a potential for growth. The program plans to expand to two directors, 
plus an idea committee. The mothers who have participated are very, very 
ervthusiastic. The interviewee feels this is due to their need for general 
personal growth, both socially and educationally. 

EVALUATION : She has personally talked with much of the membership about- 
their satisfactions with the program and ideas for improvement. They want 
more guest speakers in the future. She asked me to put her in touch with 
any parent educators wjio might be willing to be a guest speaker ^t the 
church. 

REPLICABILITY : The program has no written description. She would be 
willing to talk with anyone interested yl setting up a similar program and 
visitors are welcome at any time. She is available by telephone for future 
contact.. She had no suggestions for improving the interview. 
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PARENTING OFFICE 



The interviewee is the Parenting Office Coordinator, which is a half- 
time position proposed by the Junior League and recently funded by the Hogg 
Foundation (two^months ago). She is the only enployee of the Parenting Of- " 
f ice and is housed at the Child and Family Service, 419^W. 6th St., which is 
. where this interview took place. In essence, the interviewee works for the 
Parent Education Association (PEA), her role being to develop a support and 
communications network for parent educators and to coordinate their efforts. 
She also helps link PEA-trained group facilitators with groups or organiza- 
tions needing some form of parent education. 

To carry out her functions, she "is conducting an informal survey of. Jo- 
cal parent educators and parent education programs. The chairperson of the 
PEA who works with the interviewee also attended the interview. 

The interviewee identified a number of key parent educators and programs, 
some of which were interviewed. 

An inteVesting fact about the origins of a number of parent education 
efforts came to light during the discussion. Historically, the Junior League 
had been active in leading parent discussion groups prior\to the birth of the 
PEA. When the PEA was formed, a member who had recently moved from Phoenix 
provided input about similar parent discussion groups which had been ongoing 
in Phoenix for many years. These groups, however, were led by parents them- 
^ selves who had had some training in group process, rather than by education 
experts. These groups, developed according to the philosophy that parents 
learn more and derive more support from each other than from experts a^ more 
from discussion than from didactic methods, were Mghly successful. Based 
on the Phoenix model (a copy of which I believe mhy be available from the 
fntervjewee) the PEA undertook the trainitig of parents and lay-persons in 
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group facilitation. This training is ongoing. Leaders are encouraged to 
return to their local conmunities to lead parent discussion groups (usually 
through their local cormjunity school). One leader, who is not herself a pa 
rent, .was trained in this fashion, and has co-led a group at Becker Communi 
ty School- An interview with this leader about her function as a parent 
discussion group leader followed this interview. 
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AM: 
•I: 

AM: 
I: 



• -SAMPLE INTERVIEW TRANSCRIPT: ' • ^ 

• BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM v ' " 

First of all, let me clarify for myself, what is your exact title? 

I am the Parental Involvement Specialist for the Title VII Bilineual 
Program j 

The Bilingual Program- is a part of a larger umbrella agency? 

its- part of the. total department of Bilingual Education, which is part 
of a total division, which is part of the total district. 



AM: l/hat is the correct address here? 




01 Dillard" Circle 

^\ ^^'f3f^.v. ^^^^ 
:s-.ehe Parent Involj^wJcnT :omponent have a special name or -particular 

L'^Tn^?- UT^^^'^J Involvement Component and it is one of 4' .:omponents that 
aue Title .V^I Bilingual Program. 

AM: What are the' n^mes of the- others? 

l: There is the Instructional Program, Human Development and Staff Development 

What in general are the activities of the Parental Involvement Program? 

-In general the main objective, I guess you .could say our goal,. forXthis 
component is to bring an awareness to the; patent of the educational 
process of their children and try fo get, different degrees of inv^l3temen£3 

AM: What- specific kinds of activities then do youlise to reach .you. goals?: >■ 
I: 



AM 
I: 



Al-I: 



There is a number of things and that 'is the reason that I br^t this out 
because we do, its at Several levels, ok. .We ab in-school kinds of 
activities and these are mostly-workshops that deal with materials 

making to tutoring to -parenting sessions at the school 

.md then we also have a program in which we go into the home of the pkreht 
and Its the Home Intervention Program tl^at is tied into the curriculum that 
we use. We. in Title VII, are a resea4h prbjecj and we <are testing some 
methods of instruction and the Parental Involvement Component has tied into 
that and we have developed some parent kits that go along with the 
curriculum and we are working with a limited number of -parents in trying to 
determine if home intervention, you know 'reinfcrcement of school claSstoom 
•activities, in the home, .shows an .^increase in .the child's learning,. " 

So the home visit part of it is the one that uses this curriculum and . . . 
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1: ^ But novr that is only a part of the home activities part that we do. " I work • 
' with 9 community representatives, thes^ are people that are paid out of the 
program funds, that are based at the school, and parjt of their dut/'is to 
make home visl^ts ongoing throughout*^ the year and bring all kinds of infor- 
ma'tion from thp school tp^the home and visa^ versa. '^And also to assist 
parents v/ho need assistance in referring them tb several social agencies, 
etc. ^ ^ / ' v 

AM: So essentially there are 2 parts to the home program itself— the in class 



So essentially there are 2 parts to tjie home program itself— the in clc 
room activities and then the parenting discussion groups? . 



Yea, we do have the parenting sessions too. 



Al!: .Let me ask; you some specific questions about each one of those components. 

home vi6i1:s into 2 components so I can keep them straight* 

Do you have a specific name for the curriculum one? 



I: We. call it the^Home j:ntervent ion Program and its based on the curriculum 
, that we call EBC, Experience Based Curriculum. * ^ 

AM: Is tiTQX^commercially developed, or did you develop it?" -i^ ; . 

It No, its 'developed by us here. - V - r ^' : ■ ■ 

AM: In the intervention progr'am curriculum, how many times would it occur? 

I: We/are Working with 148 parents in tl^ie total design, 7^ of which were 

receiving weekly home visits at Mast. Sometimes, depending on how th^ 
parents are working with the materials and everything,, sometimes we " 1^ 
wouldn't have to da anything else but take thd units dnd explain to the '"\^) 
^^'^^^^X^ parents and then check with them at the end -of the unit. 

AM:-' So* its basically, you« do it yourself, the package itself is self-explanatory. 

•-^. V^I: Right, we dp some formal training at the beginning of it with the parafi^ 
• groups and then I' train the community reps, to explain the materiail^^^^to the 

> parent "and thefv^ also Wought in some parents, you know, working at 2 grade 
levels, primary Sand intermediate. So we have 2 groups of parents that 
receive tbe trairrwr!^ and with the community reps and then they follow 
through with' the home visit,s in giving additional information to the parents. 

AM: OK, now the community 'reps, are the ones who made the visits? 

I: Yea, they, made the horje visits. InitialJ.y I made some visits with them. 
OK, t6 jmake sure that they were kind of on . the rigli^ track and everything 
like that but then they did most of it on, their bwh.\ 

AM: How long would one'^of^he home visits last? . 



I: I would assume that^^ here again • it^ould depend , I would hat^ to give it a, 
; fixed time, I would assume that anywhex"e from, 20 minutes to possibly 40. . 

AM: About how many sessions would there be, in terms of weeks or months? 
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There were 4 units and 'the program was implemented in October through January, 
sp we figure 1 a week for that length of time. 

And thats about |iow long it takes for the parent to go through the . cycle of 
the 4 component 

Right - 'the 4_^nits, 

Could you briefly describe, sort of, the content of it? 

Eac^ of tftie units is based on, and I'm describing the units used in the class- 
room, the children are given, there is a list of vocabulary and the premise of 
the units is that children can learn. the vocabii^-ary in certain concepts within 
the unit providing that they are given experiences in the classroom and out of 
the classroom. In some of the units they culminated with a f^eld trip in whiqt))! 
they did pre and post type of activities in the classroom^ and so we wrote the 
units to be lised by the pareiits based on that curriculum. Parents got a list 
of the vocabulary, they received suggested activities - mosf of them were very 
'simple kinds of things that it was just mostly encourage them to interact with 
their -children, to, ask questions about what they were doing in school and to 
praise and to encourage their children to talk about what they had beeii doing. 
Th^y knew- the vocabulary so that they could interject some of those words. V/e 
also provided for the parents graphs, pictures, books, posters that went along- 
with each of the units and we gave them suggestions as to how to use them. The 
posters they were able to put on the walls and to keep. 
■ 

So these did take place at the "home? 

■ ^ ' ■ • ■ / 

How did you determine the need for this? 



It was in^the original application that we made and it was through test scores 
and the ^identification of the children that are limited English speaking 
ability children and the^ are all parents of* childrln thaf are in our progEj^m 
so that the need was established through the (^ildren. 

Nov I'd like to talk a^it^e bit about the other aspect of the home visit, 
now that is more serviceN^ien/ted would you say, or . 

, , ^ j^^ ' 

Welly its not only that, thet'e are so many facets to it,^its an effort on the 
part of the school to increase the communication between home and 'school.- Many 
ti^^tess its just a mat terxi^f^going- and giving information to the parents and alot 
of tf-ii'mes it«e bringing information from the home to the school to assist the 
teachers and the, principal in working with the children. They make^ d home 
visit initially and they find out what is happening in the f amily , , they bring 
information to the teachers that *will help them. -If they see at that time 
that the parent is needing some assistance then we refer them to different 
social a:gencies or referring them sometimes to. resource ^people in the school, 
like a nurse or the visiting , teacher - we get assistance to them tha't way. 
Also, a^lot of times, when children are having problems in the classroom, 
in various areas, like if they are having trouble, with 6ay, in certain concepts 
of math, teachers can let community rj&ps know /what is going on^.^. Community reps 



we have, at each of the schools a lending libr^^y that has a) lot of materials 
and books and games and toys" - they can pick up ^^^tain things and use that- 
That is also done - that is aside from the social agency • blt^. 

AM: So the community reps - are these the same people who are involved in both 
parts of this - in both administering; and working with the parents on the 
curriculum and ... 

I : ' Right , exactly. < 

AM: So, the goals for that then would be what? 

I: Again, the g^^ral goal, and we have very general goals. I think we had 2 
specifier objectives that were measured and we can go into those in a minute 
if you would like. But our overall goal is just to involve parents and to 
increase their awareness in the educational process of their children and 
that covers a lot of territory - its very general. And it also carries the 
thing of trying to enhance the child's self-image by involving his parents 
in the school and making his parents aware of everything that is going on 
at the school. 

AM: Yea, well I definitely want to ask you about the evaluation later on in the 
interview. The home/school part of the hoijie visit program, is there a 
-Specific number of timas that a visit would be jnade by a community rep or . 

I: There^ is no, we don't give them any structure like say, you have to visit 

e'ach' family so many times out of the year because we have a'^ large number of 
children in our project - there are well oVer 3,000. Some parents need a ^ 
lot of assistance and others not as much, so we encourage community reps to 
try to visit every home at least once during the year. 

AjlI: What would you say is sort of the range of numb^er of visits . . , 

I: Some reports that I did and daily logs of community reps keep, I 

would say that on the average they make about anywhere from 10 to 15 home 
visits par week. 

^ ' ' ' 

AN: Aiid about how^'many would that be per family? 

- -'-^ . ■ . ■ ' - ■ ' 

I'l Gee whiz, I would hate to qv^ venture a guess there. I'm sure that there 
. are some families that they visit very regularly. Those parents in our 
EBC design, for instance, were visited very regularly. Another thing that 
kind of shoots off of all of this is that inevitably community reps are^ 
responsible for trying to check on attendance, you know, if children are 
absence a great deal of the time, they inevitably make home visits to try 
to get to the bottom of the problem. 

A>I: Would .1 community rep work with the same family or is there some, in othei 
„ words, would 1 community rep be particularly interested in one child or 
several children, would* one child have more than one community rep? 
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I see what you are saying, I think I see what you are saying. On some- 
campuses there are 2 community reps. Is that what you mean? There is a 
Title I communitpy rep, there is Title Vll community reps. Some ^children 
even have a migrant community rep, if th^y happen to fit into that 
category. So, yes, I would venture to say , that some children probably do 
receive services of more than one. 

Right, in the case of the home curriculum, would the same community rep 
visit the same family every time? 



Yes 
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Now these visits would^ take place primarily in the home. And would the 
need for this activity determine the different way from the home inter- 
vention program or is it . . . 

What activity? 

For the services ... 

Its basically 'the same need* that^. these are children - they are limited in 
EngMsh speaking ability and they need assistance, parent's, they are 
usually in the low socio-economic group and they need assistance and so 
that. is the overall need, there were no specific areas' identified in terms " 
of need 'to determine what kinds of home visit would be made, etc. \ 

In the case of say an individual parent whp had a need, how would that be . 
determined, in other words how wouTd a community rep - do they approach all 
the parents or does the parent refer ... 

A lot of. times referrals are made by teachers, and counselors and principals. 
There is a procedure that is followed - a child is referred to the community 
rep and she makes a home visit to follow up on it. 

And that would be sort of the prima^^^ay that a child would be identified. 
or that contact would be made by the community rep. 

No, the children are identified initially by the adminisuration of a language 
dominance test. And that is how we came up with the -tiumbV of children we 
work with. They are given a language dominance test to determine their . . . 



So, all the children as a result of tha€^ tist are a part of your program. 



Yes, all of the children that fit into a certain category. 

And all of the children of that program and their families woiild be 
contact then with a community rep. 

Exactly. • 

Now I'd like to talk a little bit about the parenting sessions - what kind 
of content does that have? ' * [ 
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I: OK. Initially when we started the parenting sessions, and this* has been in 
operation for 4 years -this is our 4th year - its thfe 3rd year of a 5 year 
erant^ There is a need. for, we foresaw a need for. it in that, you know, 
^everyUody can^ benefit from positive parenting skills. And since our effort 
was, to help the children we knew that the parents, needed help^ also. And so 
-initially we hir^d a consultant from oufr^of the district that was familiar 
with and he provided the training .for two clCisters of parents - one in ; 

the fall and one in the spring of about 25 parents each tim^. They ^attended 
5 days total - one day a week. He dad the training in English and in Spanish. 
I searched high and low for^ good . consultant - I think we got a good one. 
The following year our funds were cut. back, we did the training again with 
the sAme consultant but he ,cut' it back to a 2 day session - you know com- 'v^^ 
pressed it into a shorter period of time. And the following year, and all 
this time incidently I had become aware of some good parenting materials 
that were availabe different places and we ^urcha*'sed some of 'them, even the 
Southwest Lab as a matter o| fact. The Early Childhood Department and 
purchased 3 of their kits - Disciplining the Young Child is one of them. 
Living and Learning in the Home and the 3rd one was on Developing- Indepehdence 
and Responsibility in both English sTfid Spanish. We purchased them and so the 
following year I provided the training using, in fact, we piloted the matyerials.^^^ 
' f6r the Lab one sememster and then the following semester we gave it without 
all of the evaluation that you'^have to do for the pilot and we've done-^it 
again this year. Using dhose ^materials . Now this year I guess the mor^. 
^ familiar that I become with th^e materials, the more 'that I have been able 

to adapt them to different groups and so what we have done, we've clustered, 
schools so that we have a total of 3 clusters in which we provide 3 sessions, 
about 2 hours long, on consecutive weeks, and I've 'been a^ble td*^ adapt other 
materials into it. We Ui^e basically the materials provicifed by "the Lab but 
I've also used film strips from parents magazines , little ^booklets that I've 
picked up from here and there and you find a better hodge 'podge now and I 
have found that to be most effective. AncMa lot ^f the times parents will 
themselves tell us what types of - like we get started and they'll say, yea 
well all of this is with the early childhoko^^and I've got teenage kids that ' 
we need some help with, so I'll scrounge around and we'll get ^ome materials 

and wc try to address those needs -so that^we try to our sessions: to 

fit the needs of what parents say what it is that "^hey need. 

■■ 4" ■ ' ... . ^ ■ 

AM: So how long would a single parent participate in this? . . 

I: OK, a parent would receive training for approximate'ly ^anywhere from 6"to 8^ 
hours . " " ' . 

AM: And that would be say 3 sessions of about 2 hours each. . You are the^ primary 

person who .is conducting these programs? ^ .* ^ 

1: I do the training most of the time, now, I do have some community reps who 
have received - we weart: to the Lab, received training on those kits, and 
they have been through it so much that they have become really good at it 
and on occasion when I have been unable to make a session or I feel very 
comfortable sometimes saying, hey I need to be over here, take over a^d 
some of them have gotten very good at conducting those , sessions^. 



6 



) 



AM: How many times would you say you've done this in the last year? 
I: OK, how many .sessions h^ve I done? 

,AM: Not, well, if there is .a total of say 6 hours of the 3 sessions, how many 
times haVe you done that 3 sessions cycle? 

— ' . . " ' • • ' 

I: OK, we've used different kits at each of the scTiools so I'm going to count K 
., those as being differen^ ones - about 6 times. 

AM: About how many parents would .participate in each session? 

I: i We try to limit our grolips to about 12 to 15 people, simply because the 

smaller the group, the (more interaction you can get'.and the more successful 
that they are. But remember we cluster our groups so that we have, we wind ^ 
up with, I have sometimes 3 I'm doing like 3 different topics at 3 ^ 
different sites and working with a total of 45 parents at a.given period of 
time, . H ^ 



AM: So the clustering is based 4n content. . ' 

I: The clustering is based not only on^^tent but on the location' of schools, 



AM 



So you might have several going on at once. How many of these would- you 
figure you do in a whole year' 

I: In a who 1^* year/ I^do appropcimately , oh I'd say about 12, different ^ 

sessions. By session- I me^in the total program. - _^-^'<^f> 

AM: That would be administerecj how many times each, do you- think' 

I: I'm not sure I uqderst^Q your question. 

AM: OK, you have the dibCrent clusters, the different topics, and there is a 
cycle of say 3. meetings for- ea^ft-^one, how many times would that particular 
topic and cycle be repeated? 

Oh, probably twice. Probabjiy;. more than that because at some sites we go 
with th^Spanish version and^ may be doing jthe same version in English 
at anothfer site, so probabl^Pre than twice- I don't know. I'd have to' 
go back dnd check'. 

AM: Let me see if I've got it straight. There are approximately 12, there are 
12 different units , of the different topics is that what you said? 

I: 12_unit^ 

ATI: There are 12 clusters? No. Each series of 3 would'be a'single topic. How 
many different topics are there? 

• . - f ■ "■ ' ^ ^ . ' • 



I: 
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I: OK, I hav^, topics that I suggest are those that t have readily available 
so I have probably about 4 topics that^I work witH|; But rememb'er each of 
- these topics^ when we are talking about independence and responsibility 
and when we are talking about discipline in the early child, even though 
your focusing on one thing, the same basic premise prevades all of this 
and that is - positive parenting skills an'd so that would be the- general 
topic arid that is why they are called parenting t^raining sessions. 

AM: The number of times any one -of these paregiting 'sessions , the 3 sessions, 
would occur in the city--, that someone could go to, in a year? 

I: I see, probably twice a year, once in the fall and once in the spring. 



AM^ ' Now there was another aspect tHat you mentioned which is the workshops. 
Can you talk a little bit aboJ*t those? 

I: That goes along with one%f our objectives and one of the things that we 
have tried to do is to get parents to actually come into the classroom 
and assist in the instructional program model. Ar\d so, initially at the 
beginning of the year we had some training sessions with parents - we 
identified ^hose teachers that wanted to have volunteers in the classroom 
and then we ideti^ified those parents that could assist us. And so we 
provided training to those parents. 

A'l:' What was the criteria for' identifying the parents? ^ 

I: We^just asked^arents , how many of you are free t'b'^assist in the classroom 
and what are ifcme. *of the things you think you would like to do, and at what 
. grade level would you like to do it and,' you know, it was just real 
) questionnaires, sometimes it was nop necessarily a written questionnaire, 
althovigh we have used them in the past, sometimes it was just a verbal^ kind 
of questionnaire. And pnce those volunteers were identified, we provided - 
6 hours of .tj:^ining to "those parents and in some instances teachers prefer,, 
to do their own training because ist was more specific. Now the type of 
' training that I provided to those p^arents was kind of general, in tha^ area 
" reading, what are some things that you can do to assist a child who is^ 
liaving difficulty in reading and it had to do with using certain techniques, 
and questioning texinniques and some very simple games, initial sounds and~^ 

sounds and/ all that kind of things. And then we did the sam^ thing 

for mathematics and then we did another one on culture. 



AM: 



I : 

.VM: 

I: 



So, how many workshops did you say there were? 



There were"a total of 3. > 

For each single patent. And how long would the workshop last? 

They v^tied again- here - 1 think that we met from V:00 to '12:00, so they 

were about 3 hour sessions. ^ . 



AM: 



And about how many parents in each workshop? 
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Again here it is the clustering, because that made it easier for me to be 
able to provide the training because 1 work out of 10 campuses and ^o it 
clustered and at' each session we probably had anywhere from 12- to 15, 



AM: 

I: 

AM: 



AM: 



AM: 
I: 



Where did the workshops ^j^ms elves take place? 
They took place at the .,dif f eirent schools. 



AM: 

I: 

AM: 



Once the parent had gone through the workshops series then he or she 
became involved in the classroom, daily or . . . 

Again this was a schedule decided by the teacher and the parent. Once 
the parent and the teacher got together they decided. Some of tlvsm came 
on a very regular basis, some of them came 2 or, 3 times a week, some of 
them came once a week, some of them came- only - some teachers requested 
the parents / only yhen they were 'doing cultural units. So they 

would be contacted when there was a cultural unit being done and they' came 
in and assisted then. Sp it varied from schobl to school and from class- 
room t6 classroom. 

^ 

Would the volunteer time, last for a, semester or a year or . . . 

Again here this was left up to the , individual teacher and thei parents. 

In the classroom, the activities of the parents participating in what kind 
of range did thdy have? 




iWell, they went from tutoring on a one to one basis to tutoring with a small 

group of children. And sometimes it included ^ kinds of demonstration^ 

of the whol"?" class . 



As far 'as the activities, is there anything I haven't asked you that you would 
like to say. about the activities? I have a couple^of general questions that 
sort of apply to all the activities, some of which I th|nk you've already 
talked a little bit about. I think you mentioned particularly in the parent 
discu§sarr>i/s that the parent's were in some cases involved^ in determining the 
types of activities. Is that t?rue in any * of ' the ot^j^er activitigfe? 
The workshops or the curriculum ... 



They had a choice in terms of 



and things that^ teachers ne^d 



assistance with, which of these things do you feiel comfortable ^bout , so 
in terms of that they were able and in terms of tftfe grade level. Some of 
them said we'll, we'd rather work with full grown children some of them 
said well, I'll work with the younger ones. So that they had a ch^oice in 
that. > • 

How about the curriculum, the home curriculum? 

No, they had no choice in that. Since it was based on the curriculum that 
was written for the; teachers and the students, we had to go with that. 
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AM: In your opinion^.are any of these activities partictJlarly successful? * <> 

^ i 

I: That is something that is very difficult to measure, as you know, ^n 

terms of, in one way that we can measure it is hy the numbers, of parents 
that participate in the school in any capacity The numbers of parents 
that have been coming to the schools since our project started have '4d^)ub led , 
and tripled and so I think th^t the component objectives have been ^ / ^ 
successful but I wouldn't be able to tell you in what particular area. 
Sometimes we talk to parents and in talking to them the^ make comments like - 
J, didn't r^lize my child knew so many words. Like the other day one of our ^ 
(units was orNb ridges ' and a parent was telliixg us that they were crossing a' 
t^ridge and that their kid started p<5intlng out all the different parts of 
the bridge V and so, you see that type of thing is not measured in terms of ^ 
/numbers or anything .but we feel that it has been successful to some degree*. ^ 

• -J 

AM: That is one of the kinds of things that we are . interested in looking at is 
those sort of unmeasurables that lead to success i 'Do youthink ±zs sort ^pf 
all 4 of the activities or the classroom components . . j 

I: We 11 know for siire ht^ effective it has been because we have a very strong 
and vital evaluation' component ±h pur distrrct, housed separately from us 
and children re'Ceive, all of Ae kids in Our^roject, receive a post test, a 
pre test you know 'on the EBC. Its a teat/^^yeveloped specifically to measure 
the learning on the' EBC curriculum and then they are given tftie post test and 
their achij|vement -^is measured. Those children that were itii^tht hpme'inter- 
^ 'vention program are going to be compared w\th others -that were not so that 
^s soon as that analysis is/done, we'll kn«w if there t/as any "significant 
incre-as^in their achievement:' -We also interview parents, all of the parents''' 
that were "in the EBC research design Hfere interviewed to measure a lot of I ^ 
' ' things, like their attitude about bilfneual education, their know]jedge of i 
w^o is working ^ith , their children, teacher's names, aides' names, principal s 
names, \ think there' is a series of about 12 questions. One of the questions 
' was also, on the EBQ on how many ^units they r^eived, they had to identify the* 
units by name, and' then a question was asked whether they worked with their 
children in English or in Spanish and so as soon as those interviews were just 
completed last week*, and evaluation -is witjiholding on the analysis .until they 
got all of the interviews in. so I should have more information fon^you on, that 
within^the next* couple of weeks. We're hoping that' « did make a d^ffererice. 
The children .in our parental involvement jdefeign were randomly selected . . . 

AM: In the actual evaluation you mean? So within th'at ' group of 3,000 children 
randoiply children, were selected to be 'Evaluated?/' . i 

I:' No, all of the children were evalua)^ed. But f or? athe home intervention^design 
148 children were randomly' selecteu. -We worked half of those with a control 
group and the other half was, the treatment group - they.-were the ones that 

^ receiVjBd the EBC, materials and so since they were' randomly selected we wound 

up with a suprisingly high number of .'parents that were willing to work. .About' 
half of our p^rent3 are working parents so fhey^are not available to ^us duritig 

f -the day. ,But suprisingly a pretty good percentage of ^fhem decided that they 
cbuld work with the children. Some gf them fxom^tJie onset said, no', I don't - 
have time, it is not my bag, etc. But those Aumbenrs were small. ;We had a 
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couple of students that transferfed out or Mroi3P^)ed out^nd we had some parents 
that received the. units but we could tell that their enthusiasm wasn't there 
so that we were working with' a lot of variables. We had soThe-'parents that' 
we/e not very literate - they couldn't take the written material and work with 
thciiV' children, specifically they couldn't, so we had to do everything verbal 
with them and we don't k.||pw exactly how successful that was going to be so we 
had varying degifee^ of ^educational levels and literacy and attitudes that we 
have .to contend w\th',b)etause it was ^ Random selection and we wanted to keep 
it that way because/ we feel that the results and those variables are a 
nacuiral condition in^ the Austin schools that we need to know about so we can 
know exactly wh^t to do. It Would have b^en so much Easier to hSnJ pick the 
parents that we wanted .to work with but* that would not have "^iven us a true 
picture. - . " ' > 



What was done wit the control? 



.)■■ 



Nothing. Those kids received the units and^^worked with thei'r ;:eachers but 
the p^ents did not know about it, they were not encouraged to go on the 
field ytrlps , they did not work with their kids. Some of them might have 
anyway, you knoV, but we did not hiake an effort with those p^arents. 

Ri,;ht, so all of the children i'n both the control and the* test group will 
have a pfe and a post test? 

And the parents will then also .>{ill out, you interview the parents? 

All or.,the^^'l^^i^^,tf ill^'c^^^ an ,i'n6ervieW?^ ' 



What kinds of - qu6^t ion^i^iin getferal? ^ 



This \s a memo that J j^^fit Recently wrpte on the EBC desigj^lfith'.all of 'the 
copies of the agendas fir the training and everything on here and this is a 
copy of t^e questionnaire that was administer^ ih English and Sparjish. 

. ■ . - . ^ > .' 

Wliat kinds of questions di<i you ask the parents in the interviews? 

.. ' f ' - - • . 

They are all in here. JWhat^^is t.he teacher's name? Principal's name? 
Do you check ^o ^Tee i*>^^ or daughter has any homeworlj^? Do you make 

sure they do it?' Aiif^">M^*^^^ - sometimes, seldom, 

never. How often do you discuss your/^hild^s schoolwork with himf Do. you 
discuss with other parents the things/happening at school? How many times 
have you visited- the school since August, 19^7? Do you discuss your child's 
-^eport cards with him? How well do you feel/you understand bilingual'., % 

(iucation? - How much do you approve of bilingual education for yotir child? 
Prior ^to today has the school, informed you of the bilingual program and*/' 
what it's doing? Which parents work" during the day? This is for our own 
information. And then this last quesTiion for parents given the Experienced 
Based Curriculum, check the ones receiv^d^^ the ones used in English anH the 
ones used in Spanish. There were 6 total and they got 4 of the 6. 



So put of these 6 there would have been 4. OK. Who cfid the 
The community representatives 4. 
And vflb administe the tear to the children? 
Testers from the Office of Research^^^d Evaluation. 
What is going to happea"' td^these results . . . - 



Last year our results, were really good, those children realty -achieved, the v 
gains were signiflcanrly' higher - those \that were in the treatment group, 
^j/^'ve already gotten yind that this year*^ results are also ^pretty -good . ^And 
so this is,- all of , thi^ Titie VII programs are research programs and (the 
efforts that, they ai^ learning something here that can be duplicated and 
used in other parts. the country s^o tjj^at if our curriculum is found to be* 
. indeed something that children caj/ learn from and 'do achieve on it, and 
incidently these children that are in the, well. also their GAT scores and . 
"^^^^^ / I scores will be compared, the 'treatment and non-treatment group 
to ^e if tner£ is also an Increase?^ in that ar^. That was done last year ^ 
also and t dijn'' t know what the results of those were. We do' have the' 
evaluation reports available for your review, if you would like.' And so 

We.re any evaluations done on any of ^ the other parenting programs?' Informal 
or^ formal? - / 

( ^ ' ' • ^ 

No, initially we did evaluate them informally, they had to fi^l put a th:^g^ 
when we were doing the pilot test, with the Lab. That 'turns off a lot of^d\^ic< 
parents because it makes them very , nervous to have to sit and check and read. 
Sotnp of em cannot read well and cannot write well and it tumad em off, I could 
feel their discomfort and so rather tlian do that, I, we do a lot of oral type 
evaluations, like at the end of every session you can'tell by the way peopTe 
are reacting whether > their accepting' it ' or not arid ^te^her^they feel like . , 
A lot of times parents, aft%r' they have finished qne\^ss:Jon,' will requ'est 
another one^nd that ±$ always a good sign. And so th^e is no formal 
evaluation being dohe on the parenting sessions like^'^trfiat . 



How ac^ij^ut the workshops and the classroom activities? , 4. 

The only way we have of doi^ that ds by determining the number of parent 
volunteers that 'are coming into tbe classroom and the number of ffciihes that 
they .come. Remember I told-'you th^t we had 2 obj ectives-^ that were, be if^ 
measured on the evaluation. One of our objectives is' that' we would train 
a corps of 4 parent volunteers jninimum per school' and th^t they would come 
aiCd. a^ist the t^feajzher in the classroom a ininimiin of, I.xiah't remember ' if 
it was 4 or 5 times during the yeair. We have trained a much laivger number 
than that and coramuaiiy reps keep a running chart .on when they come, how 
many times they come and indications have shown that we have really sur- «>^ 
passed that objTective: And here again-it depends on the teacher and the ' ^ 
parent. We have/feome parents that have come as many as 3 times d week for 
the pas. t several ij^onths and then we have some that just barely'met the objectiVj£ 
maybe they have ^corife onl> 3 or 4 or 5 times, but in' all cases^the''^mber--c 
corps^ volunteers exceeded the minimum 4. , * 



AM: What is the rangB on that? , ' 

/ . ■ . • • ■ ' ■ ' . ■ 

I: ,1 would say that , on the average, we probably had 6 volunteers per school 
that came a minimum of 5 times during thfe year, ok that is an' average 
figure. Now the^thei; objective was that we would try t^o increase the 
number -of parent visitors into the classroom - not just to do the 
instructional part, that wajs one objective,- but keep track of how many 
parents were participating, in" thq dijgtrlct and 'we did have an increase. 
1975-76 there were a total of 2,035 parent contacts - these are 
Recorded by the teachers^ and turned in . . ^ ■ / 

^AM:>.And these are sort' of the informal visits? 

I: Right. It also includes the people that are actually volunteering 

;with the instructional program. It includes all parents that teachers 
come i^n contact witYi' in the classroom. In 1976-77 t¥at increased- to 
5,407 b>^ January, November of this year we had 3,974. * " 

So that ia only .the, first 3 months. - . • '^''S 

And so" this indicates either parents are coming more tX) the schools or 
\ teachj^rs ate keeping' better track of whose co^in^. We like to think that 
it is the other b^ca^use really the nOmber of parents coming into the 
, schools h,as increased tremendously. Jts obvious to principals/and to 
teachers that we talk to,- ■ ^ . . ■ . ^ 



AM 
I: 



AM: lis there any other evaluation activity /that I haven't asked you about? 
I: I think that pretty well covers it. 
AM"; 



We are interested in how parents are recruited and you said that* it'was ^ 
baffed on ^children taking a language Maminanc^ 't^est; . ^ • . 

* y( Now they 'were' not recruited that way - parents were identif ied the same 
' way t^e children .Were. Those children that fit in xqrtain categdr.l^s /in 
terms of larigu^^ge performance, language dominance .<^ere in our program. 
And their paf^nts automatically^ became parents that could- participate in 

r ■ the program. We are limited to serve the parents of . those childi^en th^t ' 
we work with according to pur guidelines a^ so out ^o'f those parents then 
in the course of making home visits, kindergarten registratioi:i, you know, 
effort was made by' th^^xommunity^ rep to recruit them and to get 'them to 
^ome' and to assist ih.^all of the activities that I described* and so they 

, , ^were recruited in that way. - • 

primarily by the community reps "... so this would.be personal contacts' 

Personal contact and also telephone contact in some ir^tances but most of 
our, well, I would venture to say thaF 9p^ of our parent volunteers came 
about through personal contact.' ' - " 

Now from one of ^he act;ivities I think you mentioned something about 
refe'Vral, is tl\dr used' to -recruit parents? ■ ' 

: / . / ' , - ■ - - : • ^ 



AM: 
I: 



I: ^ Sometimes it happens that way, it^ not the intent of a referral vo ^r^cruit 
a parent to*" come but sometimes it does happen, A community rep is making' 
a- home visit for something else and she finds a persop that is very 
interested,' very responsive a§d, you know, sure you recruit them, you "^try 
to get evf^rybody you can. ' One of the things that has happened when we ' 
recruit parent's and if ^they become' very involved inevitably, , they get .a >' 
^ ' position at one of the schools as a teacher aid^ or as a cqmmunrty ' rep 
' varrd you wind^p having to start firom scratoH again. We recruit parents 

artytdiue that we' can and- at any- opportunlcy... " , " 

' \ • ' ■ - ^ ; . -,. 

/^k'^^/fli^W' for the curriculum, that W^as a- rand'omj^seltection? ' ' ' ' 

' ' • 

AM: Is there any media campaign involved? ' 

I; That is one of. flur areas of weakness. The only kind of media campaign 

that we Uave/'going are the newsletters. Every single par-ent in our - 
pi;'0gram receives in the mail one of these ' twice . a year. It gives them 
information, notices ,• aewslette'rs that community reps prepare at Xhe. 
loc^al', level also by' way of the kids, inviting «tliem to meetings ; 

telling them about yhats'happening at school, ^nd that. 

-AM: So these would be Jprt of school balsed? 



Yea. This one comes directly out of pur offidie, JOn occasion for- 
important^- meetings , I've used press releases and&radio stations, 
part:^cularly K>tXX, the Mc"xican-Amei:icai1 radio station , I don't do 
^ that consistently and .that is 'an'^area of. "weakness , I don't feel fhat • • 
we t]^ave made^a te^ll strong effort to capitalize on \the media to let the * 
total community know. what is goiiig, on in bilingual education. The 1st 
year that we were in operation I got th^ -Heral^ to^ do a full page on our 
■ptogr^ and that is disseminated ^to all portions of the community but it 
hasn''t bee-n repeated' since , t;hea 'and I ^eel that this is an area wS regally 
heed 'to work oh^. * . V' . ] ' " . , N 

AM: How .ab6ut wprd of mouth? , ' 'v 

J:^ Yea, well, that happens, anytime community reps are makiftg home visits or 

when we have these workshQps and you bring parents together, you ^^know , ., . 

, Now the, I m interested in the- sort of ditf erent '^perc^nt^e of people who 
are actually 'attending the different^ parts of your progf^nr, how many would' 
be mothers? ' , ' ' , 

I : A b^ig ^^peircent , we have a >f ew fatttefs. These are based on classroom 

participation sheets tKat we collected last year. \t gives you the^ . 

^ total numbe/ of paifents" that came to all of the^ schools ahd the^'dif f ereht • * 
' ' categoi;i^s. ' ^. ' ' < 

AM; , Let me just read^this, then.^. ' Thftre are 1,'359 mothers,. 176 fathers, arid*78'^ 
y othe;^ primarily kin, % How about family or couples^, is that , , " ; 

\^ ^ / ' ' ■' • ' ''^ '•^ "' \ ' ' . ^ 

■I; Np^ too 'Gfften, On occasion, ^ '11 'bave couples that will come to the . 
'/ :: parenting sessions but more of ten . then ifot/its the mothers. " 



AM: 



What , is the approximate percentage of low income parents ^.nvolyed in the 
program? ^ " ^ 



I: 100% , 
AM: Tia^e percentage of Mexican-Americans? 

1: I would say that it is anywhere from, I would venture to say that it is 
between, its close to 90%. , 

AM: OK, what is the other io%? ; = . r ^ 

' • . ' . ■ ■ ■-;.*: ^ ■ ^ 

I: We have sdbie Anglo children in our prograii^/our Baker, South Austin 
sSioois and we hav§ a percentage of Blacks 'froms^dlison and up there, 
* .in the valley primarily^ I wouldn't even veifturfe; to guess on those' 
- J)ercentages. I don't kmw if that kind -of comparison has ever been 
made in our project. 

/ -4: 



AM: 



The percent of bilingual parents? 



. 1.: I would venture to 'say th^t bilingual parents - a good 75% to 90%, again 
^ here I am taking a wild guess because I don't know if we've actually sat 
and Hone that- tvnp of Q^llr^v- ' » 



and done that type of study. 
-AM: Ok, how about ^'Spanish language parents? 
I: We have probably aroUnd xtikme 30%. 



AM: 



How about Englisl^anguage parents? 



1:. 10%.- - ^ . . ' , 

/\M:\, What i^er cent of the parents are parents of infants? 

You know we have all that information that was done from that parent ^ - • 
questionnaire because Hiat was one year that we included that q\iestion 
'because we wanted'^to know how many of them had small children and,' there- 
fore would not be able to assist in one of our functi()ns unless we^.pTovid6d 
babysitti^ng for them. Golly, ^tliat's a tougH one. I would say that a good 
' at least 60% of them would have preschool children at home. • 



AM: 



And then 100% school age. How about teenagfets.i 



.1: *I would go with 60% againl maybe evett iqpre, I ;^st don't know. - ^. 

/\J^: Whs^ is the- total numb^^x^ in the total 

parent ihvolvejneni progi^ in any \given yeai^i ; ; 

I: As man^^ parents^^ as we have students. Now w^ are talking aboutf, not^ all of 
' • them get involved, your talking abolit the ories-^ that actually -get iaivolved, 
';. / I would say^ a good "^0% to 50%. j«ien. we say involved, again here J 

question that becausdi we're talking about involvement In actual ins chbpl 
activities that bur prbgram^ provides or the home visits. ^That is probably', 
.mote .limited. But w^ien we^rex^^king about involvement' in othet capacities, 
like coming; for ^nferences, iMK. cpming^o school functions , ° like assisting 
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in many different ways that we don't even measure, the "percentage would be 
much higher. 



<, AM: But about at any. given time, about the number, how many people would be 
involved ^in, these specific activities ^that we 've talked about , a rdtigh 
approximation^ 

^ - • • ' ., , 

-I: I think 40% to 50% . 

AM: I'd like to ask you a little bit about the different staff roles, the 

people that would be invcrlved in the various activities. Who else would 
be involved directly in contacting and working with the parents? 

I: I work with them directly. On occasion,. my coordinator works with them. 
'Also, different members of the instructional staff, teachers and super-- 
vigors that we have up here - they have conducted workshops for us and 
they have assisted in the training of the teachers to some degree. Our 
counselors at the school sites - they are not Title VII counselors but 
they work directly with the parents, some of them more than others. 

AM: Lets talk about th^ community representatives first.. About their exact 
title. How many are there? \ ■ 

(. . ■ • • ■ • : ^ - ■ ' 

I: In our program there are 9. 



A>I: What percentage of th^|^ommunity reps time ■ is devoted to working in the 
• parent activities? *\ . . , 

I: \M1 of them, 100%r Ihey- are involve^d in ather act?ivi.ties - their work is 
^ not 100% time devdtedt tb: just working"' With, parents'! As'^their coordiMto^, 
. as their sup^ervisor, t'm a support person to the school's they come ^nder^^ 
the tfqtal jurisdiction of the principal. The principal oversees their ' 
' fuhgti-on. I Would like to see, them obvio^usly devote 900% ot their time 
to'^'doitig nothing but working with parents . F have to be Vfery realistic 
^ « abQut certain percentage of thefl^ime^, from our own program needs requires 
that they spend some time documen^ng,* there^ is a certain amount of record 
keeping that they have to do. Since they work with the schools and they'^^re • 
housed at the schools and principals are their' supervisors , the needs o^ fcheir 
schgo^ls hav^ to come, before our program'^ needs and we recognize that . If • 
that person is going to be. a useful member of 'that staff, they have to WdI^ ^ 
with' the principal and with the faculty there. A* lot oif times, in my 
opinion, they spend too much time doing things that are no't directly 
associated with ibfitaiunity work". They fill in' for secretaries i they. 'monitor'* 
children In the. cafeteria, they are collecting donations for PTA carnivals 
and all of * that tyije of thing. However, when I look at it overall ^nd^^feirS^. 
to determine their ef ^ectivane^s in terms of working with the PTA, that is ^ 
: a community type of project and sometimes when they have to tr^ansport a "sick 
•child^home, ok that 'i& another thing that really if we were to stick strictly 
by„ guidelines, we would be tempted 'to sJay no you cao't dp that. But we know 
it af fords them an opportunity to *'ge.t to know the parents and to J^ind out what 
a ^vltuation is, it gives them, adflltlonal Insight that^ can p^o3sibly giakg them^^ 
more ef fectivej pembers of that ifacul.ty so ^{lat you knbw, you have to sort of 
compronfise in certain areas'.. ' - 



AM: So they are- actually a staff of the school, they^ are hired by th^ school. 

. - . ^ • ' ' 

I: They are hired by the principal. " ^ ^ ' 

~ ' ■■■■ • . ' • ' ... ■■ ^ ' . ■ 

AM: What is- the ethnic breakdown? 

I": They are all Jl^ican- Americans , they are all bilingukl; 

AM: What are their approximate ages? * 

I: It varies from about 32|to about 45. 



. aM: And the sex? , ' ' " , • " ' ^ 

I: ^ All are female ' ' / - , 

AM: Approximate /educational level? • ^ 

- I: - All of them v/ith-the exception of one has at least a GED, two of them are 

attending ACC and working , beyond their degree. One of my community reps - ^ . 
got in a program with St. Edwards and is Very^ close to getting her teachers ^ 
certificate. . o ' ^ 

AM: How were they r^cruiteS? : ' 

I:^ Initially when we first got sta/ted I assisted the personnel person that 

was interviewing them and we screened them and then we could come up with . 
a certain number of people and would thfen send them up to be interviewjjd \ 
by tte principal. In some instances principals already knew that they' - 
needed somebody and they would do their own screening and- ^nd those 
p.eople to personnel. ; ^ . 

AM: Now there is 1 per school? And the principal of that school would actually 
do the hiring. 

, "I: ^,igt^t» ^^^'s actually the one that approves the hiring of a person. 

AM: K^as there *any p^articular background training or experience ... ^ 

I: 'No, but' the idea that.I think. t^iiat wa>s used by all principals was that they % 
* N • wanted somebody that they felt knew, the community, somebody that could ^ ' \ ^ 

J. relate to the'^community and somebody that had a facility to talk and to 
; • ' communicate w^ll with people. That was the criteria .that was used. 

.V AM:; Aftef.they were, hired, ^ did they have any specific training?^ 

" - I: " Ve^\d6f,inl<ely.''^ I. provided the ^^tfaining f or ' th'e community reps and in 

9Lddition,,to what principals might provide additional training for them as 
. .but- I meet with theip during the suinmeif for 5 full days and I d6ji't do 

rhe^faining mp^self, I hire consultants, but 1 superyiae^ their training. 
• ^ 1P|».alot\of their training myself for the different program nafeds because ] 
know exactly, what those need to bfe and then we have at least 1 iriservice a 
month. On occasion it has been more.' • - . 
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These would be .like workshop^^ 

■Right. And initially the turnover of community reps for our program has 
been very mini^naiN^o I feel very fortunate that we liave been' able to keep 
^the same -persons and the trailing does not have to be repeated every year 
but we can proceed from Qne level to a h^^her one and initially 1 provided 
for them all types of trat^^ning program orientation, "everything from manuscript 
writing to technitjues in reading and reading readiness,, math, parenting ,^ even 
how to *put together a little campus newsletteir. th"at they yn^^d to do and Spanish 
accents and Spanish composition to a certai^n degt.ee because *they needed to have 
that. 1 provided . them tzith ,dict£onaries an^^ll kinds of things because they 
do so many kinds of things. Really their jSl^s very comprehensive and they 
are called upon sometimes to act^ as translators, sometimes .to send. QMf: notices 
in Spanish and so 1 had to kind of .see *the whole picture and try to^"ovide 
that training. The most recently type of training they have been receiving 
^is geared to' t^e EBC home intervention program and that they have to become 
very familiar with those emits, the vocabulary, the concepts, the techniques' 
for .oral language development and that type of thing." Initially another 
thing thati=>we di{i that they really enjoyed aiid they have enjoyed it so much ^ 
that lM:oritini5fed it even though I have, a. "little trouble justifying it, is. 
.that parerfts were so hesitant ab(3Si5tf^ c'oioinfi to the school, that we needed to 
get. them there somehow, so wd di4 a; lot; or arts and crafts, and they loved 
that you know. And we tied it -a- lot "of * times -^f o making reading games arid * 
activities, arts and crafts activities ^jthat |:»axents could teach their kids ^ 
at home to^do and that type of things; Relating it to cultural , . ' 
And those have been so successful" i*n that they did bring in the parents in 
bunches because those are fun kinds of . things and from^there we proceeded to * 
move "them into more sophis^tttcated kinds of involvement but those have been 
t^so |)op.ular that 1 dare" hot include them in our iriservi^ie schedule for the 
yeaf~5acause they enjoy' it.^' We always have^an arts aod\cra.fts se^sion in • 
December f or the ^Christmas Workshops and parents- cotae int'ty^he schools, in 
most' schools, I don * t require . our community reps ,to have an>?airts^nd crafts 
workshop' - they decide ,whether they want to. do it'ois4iotv We'^have monies ^Z':© ^' 
available to buy a limited amount of materials and parenj^^JCQJne and they 
make ail kinds of Christmas decorations and they g^t tio'^c'^Vy^some of f hejn 
home, sometimes they leave them in the school. But "the -OT-is'^nd crafts thing 
is another thing . . also they have usted to make money foij^chobl, they Use 
them at carnivals, they get parents to make all kiHdig of ...arts and crafts things 
to^seli at the carnivals for the fund raisers at thfe-$chbol. S6, indirectly, 
there has been a good rationale for having thetn. / \ 

Now^tin the inservice, worksbops^^with fhe community^^reps what briefly kinds of 
thiitgs i\o you* cover? ^ V \ ^ i ^ - / 

■ ■ ■ ^ : ' . \ -v^^ . 

It depends on wha^jf^TAne. of the year Lt' is .really . ^At^^the the - ^ 

year a lat of ^tifaihing. on how to tutor X?0 parents fh the^ different, areas ,\ 
hdv to work with><^he EBC so tbfat it ±s, vtj^ instjtJuctional kinds'' of thing| . • 
And the"n,sometiiq^s we haye consultants that will come in from pxit*^ bf^ town , .< ' 
particularly j^llf*^! C:an get theiri free now because our "'consultant account is . . - 
down to zero - they keep cutting "^us back eVery year-, and so' sgmetig^es I get 
people t6 come iV from/some of the agencies . When I find but "tihat there Is • 
a new ag^cy . in^cown and they'll give us some information^ about whaf' it, is', 
that^thewdo and so we always, try to Include one or two of those a year. We 
have ha^sessions ^in the past op how to conduct home visi,ts and how to follow ^ 
through on home^visits. We did a whole session pn how^.-to. follow through on 




this EBC thing. And so they are geared kind of to won*k, on what our particular 
kinds of needs are.^ Initially, like I said, we did a lot many more specific 
things because they needed it, in the first, at the beginning of the year and 
also at the beginning of our project . 



AM: 



Now: the 5 day workshop, is that an 'all-day long intensive training and then 
there are the inservice . . ^. 

» . ^ ' ' ' ^ . ■ 

I: And v^e already have our, schedule set up -for next year. . ' ' 



•A>I: 



You^don't repeat the 5 day^thing, is that repeated- every year 



: Oh yea, every year it is repeated^, And^eyery year we try to include some- 
thing a little bit different.' This year;, for the first time,' we are 
coordinating training Title rand^ and the Title VII 

Reps will be ^receiving the sam^,,kind oY trairi^^ ^^Bwfthis is a tentative 
schedule that' we are showing th% community reps arit^principals^now and its 
subject to change but this is Jcind of what we seeHs a need right now and 

\\ there will be several of us conducting this type of training for them as a 
whole. This has been, has receicved emphasis every year, we feel that that 
. is very important, and they leaVn some good skills on how to communic^e 

^ ^^^^ people 'and ■'a lot of it has come , through, they have ddfie 

lot ar^elf-growth, because: if they aije going to be out there talking to 
parents and trying to ge^" them to^^use toositive techniques in dealing with 
children, you have to be very' pos^ive yourself , so x;?e've had to do a ^qt-T 
of that kind of self-growth l<^i^d of fhing and I hired consultants to help ^ 
us ^with that. ' . - - 



m- And then there is the ______ Proferam. 



I: That is something that;.; we"^. may- purchase next year.. Its a program that is 
/ . ^ available, its expensive^ .but 1 think* Title I is think^ing of buying it and 
^ we'll be able t-o iijae: ifr.^ r v x ■ ' ^ 

AMi. OK, so this is -a cjsunmerci^ . ' \.r , - 

I: Ita^a commerical fiackagi^that w'e'^re thl^ of buying^ as a group we ar6 
thinking: oT buying it. - - _ ^ 



AM: 
I: ' 



And you've 6een i)^ijig^this? ^' 

We have not ua>d yet - it will- be new. That is another ' th'ing, I always 
provide^ trai'ning at the^beginning q^,trie year on some^ kind^of^ I ufeed to . ^ 
have money to buy a comm^ical pro^am^-and if^l'm/going to use it I wknt 
them to be familiar with.^t so I usually spend' a g^id^y' in letting them 
know what's in it axA.^mf ^o use it and thaAype^ * .a 



AM:- 



So then this one^ is partici?lariyYCommunity4 




^ And then a sefes^on on cjultur'^^^^^ness and. a X?skion o;i coordination 

between ffprpn T-OTir£»a£»«Vr*t-'l Tr/ir> .V/^,.»-.»^ Xr^J^^Ar^^^Ji « ^ ^1^^ jij ^^''^ 



. ^ between different" represent^ives. Youlye. liention^.d some of t?he different 
< things that you do, is there anything .^a'it'fii^ as-far a^ - 

$^our activities? ' . * ! ^ 



r 



- ?■ . . ' 

Other than stupervising the community reps and providing for their training, 
I'm also in charge of organizing an advisory group and insuring that it 
meets regularly and insuring that they get ^program inf onpation and have an 
opportunity to give us th|j^r input into ..." 



AM: And this is an advisory group 



I: Right-, made up of representatives from each of our. schools. I 'nr' also J.n 
charge of editing ^ newsletter twice a year and maintaining our budget - 
I have' a budget , my component has a'budget I have to keep traick of and so 
I guess that* is pretty much.it in a nutshe^l.^ e 

AM: Now the other 2 staff roles that you mentioned that were involved with the 
parents would be the instruction staff - who are ... 

■ ^ ^ ^m" • ••- . 

I: OK, there are 6 of us up here. We have^a staff development person, we have 
an instructionals person, a learning specialist and a curriculum development 
specialist. On occasion they have assisted me in providing training for 

in particular areas. If I have a gr-opup of parents or a group of 

^ tochers that have requested to have volunteers that can tutor children in : 
. a particular" area, their area of expertise. I feel is much sharper than mine 
:liT 'that area and many times I've gone* to their assistance and they have 
, -provided demons tr at iong^, live demonstrations with children for the parents 
to see and so they have assisted in tTiat way. 

AH:- ^ Would this be primarily 'through the workshops? 



* ^'4 y^ia, i-t happens usually at 6he beginning o-f the year when we are doing that 
training for the parent volunteers ,in the classroom. 

'•■ <J . * 

^AM: OK so they would be primarily ir^contact with the parent volunteers, OK, 
and th'e^re are, how manj ^«i|^u^ay?/ 

I: • There are 4 people,^ a^ide aHHI, our coordinator and our coordinator has also 
- ^provided that type of training. . * 

AM: What per'cetitage, of their time would be involved? ' ' " 

r I: I would say probably 3% oir 4^. . ' ' ' ' ' 

And. what is the ethnic breakdown?. 

l:^ Of our staff, we have 1 A (1 aide?) 

AM: -And- the apP^jroximate ages. 



I.: I'd^ay from 34 to 'about 45U \ - - - - ^ 
AM;,. - And. sex. breakdown. ^ 
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I: ^ Ve have 1 male. » ^ ^ • ^ ^ V " ' ' 

• ./ . , ' , ' . ■ " 

' r • . ' .. . ' . 

AM:.- .And,^ the api)r6xid^teVfeducationai ievel. ' . * * ^ , 

I:' Ey^rybbdy^has^ Masters at^^Uast. ,Wfe have 2. ladies with Supervisors ^ ' I "\ 

Certifieates, 3 of us are wprKlng*on a Supervisors Certificate ihd we have 



on^g^^atl^with an Administrative Certificate. 

, AM: Was there any specific traiiftng for the, say the consulting that they' did? 

I: Not really, they just received an idea as to what it was Was needed and 

that type^of (j^ing and proceeded from that. 

^'Aft*^ And .now the coordinator in direct contact with parents would be primarily 
this kind of activity. — \y 

I: Right, exactly, I feel that every single one' of our staff^embers is elite . 
iy^their field or real experts ixi th«t they can provide just about any type 
or training. They are involved in teacher training and so they have been 
^able to assist in the other. All of them are former cl^raom teachers. 

AM: I'd like to ask you your opinion about general characteristics that you fee^v^ 
are real important for people^ in the various staff positi^s. Are thg^i^e ^^^^ 
personal ^traits that you find that are especially important for people^ in "jSj^, 
contact with the parents,- like I gueSs primarily '^the community . i^pa. ^ 

I: Yea, I thin^^that they really need to feel a real love and an intdjtest in 
t>ebple. I thjnk they need to feel^ that parents are very importanfrpeopie 
and that they are the cjvild's primary teacher and th^t we need to,^ all of 
our approaches to pav^ts have to be from that premise - they can it be 
negative and critical and looking down at parents - these are characteristics 
i' that riot any o;f us* can afford to have if we are going to'have-^an effective 

^ 7Vparental involvement progL'am. So I think its recognizing parents as/peopl^ 
% ^^^^ their children and have rights ^nd who want to learn ani help 

^'^ their children. We believe that parents are that way and go from that 
\ af)proaph. , - / . 



AM: 



Do you think that there are any specific types of skills* or , background 
training that would be important for this. ' 

For parental involvement specialists, for someone working with parents? 
I think you have to have an awareness of community.'^ I think you Aeed to, 
if you're going to be successful you need to knt»w the political clim'atte - 
of the^ community, you , need to be familiar with the language, the*'jdi3fij|irf 
of the community, you need to be abld^to have .experiei^ced the same^ kind 
of thing, but yoa need to be familiar enough so that you don't cSme into 
com^yaity with^ a^bunch of**theorles that you've never tried, anywhere and • ' 
expect to try em out %re because Its not going to woi*;^ that, way'. ^You've 
got. to k^ow where those people are^coming from ^nd It has to" be a Vealistifc 

.version of th^t because sometimes we tend po . . I think*one of the big 
faults with a^lot of parental ^volvement j(>ragrams is^that we think we-know 
wbal; people ,i^.ed and a,lot of times ^\^e are reading ^ CT^^all ^the w^y .wrong 
and' p-ejpple, you 'kn^qw^^tlhey ' 11 /accefTX^y^ at y'^^ii as, yoii kr^ow., ^- 

^ l^^ut up with^"t;his person ^ere because I haj^e to. ^ou havel^ have k)^; \ 
certain amount 'ofvbelleva^ility about ya*i arid the ^ only way^ you can hive ;J/'i 
that is to really" under^tand^what -is' in that commui^ity. * ' - 
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One of the other questions was were any of the staff brought from the local 
community and I think you answered that, the community representatives . . 



Yea, they are all from the local community, all with the exception of one', 
two people. Initially we werked out of lA schools and so we had schools 
that were kind of in the outskirts, we had schools in north Austin and ' 
northwe&t and northeast Austin and so we^ h^yed people from those communities 
for those schoois. The following year 6 of those schools were cut from our 
progr^ and we wound up with schools in high concentrations of bilingual 
"*5^B3^ities - east and south. Since those people had been hired as Title VII 
peopl^ we really felt a need to place them in the schools, so we have two 
commulAitY reps that are working in two s.chools in east Austin that do not \ 
live in the community. ^ 

So yoii have 9 schools total in your program? 

We have 10 schools but one of them is a 6th Grade Center and we don't have 
a full-time community rep there. % . ' . 

Could you^name the schools? • ■ ■ ^ 

■ ' >.\ 

Allison, Becker, Brook, Dawson, Govalle, Metz, Ortega, Sanchez, Travis 
Heights and Zavalla. . 

I d like to get sort of a brief history of the program so^^we' can get Some 
idea of the . . . When was Che program* st^^ted? 

It was started in 7A-75. Yea, 7A. 1 ^ 

' -^^ • 



Who funded ^he program initially? ' .. 

HEW 

And that is the same^ funding now. Approximately,, how much is the operating 
budget? . ■ 

' • % . / ' 

It atart^d out close to a million dollars, it was $900,000 Something and 

\^ no^ it^-s, you know yoii get cvit' backs every year,^ right now w^/areT some- 
where in the vacinit;y of ab<^t $650,000 or maybe $70*0,000 - I don't know the 
exactafc. figures. * - > - ^ ^ * 

•How long is the current funding perigi^? ' m / * 

We operated 1 year^ the'p allowing yeaf \le submitted ap application: for a; 
5«/ear grant , and Ve got ^t^' so this.J-s oux 3rd year bf that? 5 ^^e^g^jrant j^^.'-' 

So with that.^eriod of> tini.^ you dohN: sexpect^ft^ £und:^g level ^'<:h2ii^&> . 

Oh ye^,. it wiLl change. We, ar^ expi'ectlng a put thi^: year , ye . ' ki)ow# / ^ v 
how much but "^tjcndw vAMl l^ve to do some?' Bhif tingi ^ounci.!*^*"" V - V . ^ ' 
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AM: 



AM: 



AM: Sort of in general, why was the program started. 

I: There was a need -for a bilingual program in Austin - there was not one and ^ 
political pres«A4j;es from the community, '1 think, brought an awareness to 
the 'district that" they needed to do something about it. They actually 
.started a bilingual program here in Austin - an effort was made - even 
before the Title, the federal 'programs , came iiltJp operation. Of course 
now its mandated and they have to have it free. - It was started I 

- think as a result of political pressures by the community. 

Which was put down a district, which responded . . . 

The district responded at that time with a very, very small token budget. 
I think in that first year they were in operation they hai a budget of 
about $60,000, if that much. They ha^ one person that was coordinating 
the whole thing . th^roughout the whole school. The following year . » 

This was the bilingual program itself or . . . 

This was the district's attempt to start a bilingual program. 

About when- was this? 

V 

This was 2 years before federal funding came so I would say it was like in 
1970 or thereabouts. Now prior to that there had been ^a bilingual program 
out-pf Title VII to Region XIII at -one- campus here in Austin. But the 
district had not committed any money to it and then from that of course 
federal funding 'the ESA program for 2 years. Title VTI came the 2nd year, 
during ESA's 2nd year and also the school district has budgeted now, 
I think its $454,000 for, into the bilingual department, so we do have - 
. ^very year we seem to getting a little bit more committment from the 
district. 

In -terms of the*' parent involvement portion, when,* how was th^t started? 

That began in our particular program it was a feder,al mandate in order for / 
you to get federal monies you, have to have a community involvement component 
and now the formife for the compbnent was written in by the writers of. the 
application at that time and it included a ^pecialist?>with community reps . 

So the onset of this program was based on the mandate. It was started up 
by submission of a proposal ^hich included the coiqmunity re?presentati 
Have there been any major changes since its conception? / 



I : 

/uM: 

I: 



If you're talking about Title VII - uo. . If we're talking about fedCral^ 
funds,. ES^ only hajd 4 community reps and they worked out of 4 schools., ,V 
,Jg/hen Title VII cam *io it; encompassed many more j3chools , more community 
reps, ift5te persoiWl, more money.* Since' the inception of Title VII, the . 
comfcStnifiy i?nvolveme^it component has renfained" basically the saiAe. . There 
have be^n a few cut'bsfipksV^Tikl I m'^ntioned consultants , tour newsletter 
acQ^unt has been cut. bade, bur ^ travel account ^ all .comp^nejnts have ''to 
cut a certain p^ijccentage out ^nd we have to figure out where to do it. 
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f ■■ I'm glad that community reps are still with us. There was axfues'tion last 

ye^r'-'as to whether all of those positions would be funded^^r Ihot and we 'had - 
to really fight to gelj' them to stay ... 

AM: So since the parent involvement component started in 74, it stayed primarily- - 
the same. Have there been any particular factors that have helped in the 
development of the program? , . 

^ •* * 

I: -I think the primary facg^e^r that, gas^ really given us a lot of help is that 
^ the people that are in our program -. prIlKipals and teachers - have had 
some rfea^ positive feeldngs about, parents-" and the assistance that community 
reps have given them at their schools have been very positive and I don't - 
think too many df them want to do away with their community reps because 
they conside^- them a real asset to the campus. So I think that has been 
very positive. 
V . 

AiM: Have there been any particular factors that have hindered? 

I: I'm sure there are some. One of the things that we h^e a lot of difficulty, 
with is, we touched on it a ]jittle while ago, when it*onies to all federal 
servants you have to be*so accountable for e^ery single penny that you get. 
In parental involvement it is very difficult to measure things like that - 
like increased interest on the parents, those types of things and I think 
when it comes to attitudes of parents and how those things affect children's 
learning, I think thaf that is. a process that takes time-- I don't think its 
something that you can short change and our evaluation component is a pretty 
strict one arid a year ago we,f^ll short of meeting dne of our objectives. 
We were supposed to have so many people come in to the classroom and assist 
the teacher and this and that and the , other ' and there. %bre supposed 'to be 
so many parents^ * numbers,' you know - and ye didn't meetf that objective and 
we got really lambasted by several people in the administration. But 
principals and teachers were so supportive and so upset over those 
evaluations that- they insisted on changing some of the objectives because 
they say, sure you're measOring how many parents are coming into -the class- ^ 
room to assist, those that didn't forget to sign in that teachers didn't 
forget to report, but how do you measure the increased gains, hoW^do you 
measure the attitudes of parents, how do you measure our increase in school 
functions and so they have been very supportive. I guess I would s'ay the 
one negative thing is that its very difficult to evaluate the results that 
we have had because I think they are long range results. - ^ ' 

All: It sounds like you have real'ly generated a lot of support » within the 
schools . . . ' ' ^ • ■ 

I:. I fe§l that we have, I really feel that wejj^ye to a great, you know, I 

"^^ , thiinfc that .unless the program fg perfect and I don't want to paint 

* a'hig rosey picture, .we have*our problems on some campuses, our problems are 
more s'erious than on others , and we don't have as many parents as* we'd have 
^ to, obviously, you know we. are always trying to get more and more, but I 
think generally Speaking the support is there. 
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AM*: Was there any resistance in' the schools? 

1: There isn't now. Initially when we had 14 schools and some of them were 
located on' campuses that were not in the east Austin area,, there was a 
lot, a lot of resistance. ' ' 

AM: Jrom teachers? . >' ^ ► 

\^ ■■ - . * . 

I: From teachers and parents. 

AM: What would you say is the amount of, community support that you feel . . 

I: I feel that if bilingual education were in danger of not being funded, 

not progressing the way we know it needs to progress, that we would-have* 
the coimnunity behind us in a minute^ I feel that they are very 
sypportive, I feel. that most parent^want their children to have bilingual 
education - that was another question that we asked on a questionnaire 
earliei: - some parents don't want their children to learn Spanish cause 
they don't understand bilingual education. A lot of them come from 
Mexico and say, I want my child to learn English - He already kn^s 
Spanish. So -we have s^opei^ parents that aire negative but I think those 
are very fi^w - the percentage is very small. 

AM: What kinds of community support do you sense specifically for the parent 
involvement program? 

I: I think that its there. I think th^|tpne of the big hassles was that 
when community reps were, they were^pcussing dropping the community 
reps or cutting the positions from Tito something like A, our community 
became very upset and we got a lot of support. So I feel that they 
.really have appreciated and di^vsuppprt em. . ^ 



AM: 



Do you have, Fdr people who might be interested in setting up- a similar 
parent involvement program, do you have materials that you distribute 



or 



Well, for somebody first beginning to start out, I've got a lot of 
questionnaires, a lot of organizational types of ideas and tips , structures 
on particular activities tliat can be done 



i 
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I&tmiwest Educational, envelopment Laboratory 
21(1 East 7th Street, Austin, Texas .78701 f 



I 
I 
I 



I 



Dear 



The Division of Family and Community Studies of the Southwest Educa- 
tional Development "Laboratory is currently conducting an in-depth 
study of ongoing parent education programs. We see parent education 
as a much- needed and valuable service; therefore, in order ±o get some 
idea as to what is being done in this regard, e.g^, ^ho is oblng 
parent education, how is it being done,, what IcinPof funding is being 
utilized, who are the cofisumers, etc, we are mailing the attached 
questionnaire to key people in selected programs ^located in^yoiir area. 
Please complete and return it in^wo weeks. • 

All data collected will be kept in strict confidence. 



Thank you for your time and thoroughness .in 
questionnaire. 

Sincerely, 



answering the enclosed 



Enclosure 



mm 
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APPENDIX F' 



Drafts of I nstruments:- " ' \' 

Program Descr'iption Questionnaire 

Parent Education PrograiUv Staff QuestionYi^i 

Parent Education Leader Interview Topics 
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I. . IDENTIFICATION 

* ' '■ . ' • 
Respondent's Name:^ 

Job' ^Htle; ' 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION Ql/ESTJONNAIRE' 



tLast^ 



(First) 




Address-: 



Street 



4— 



Parent "^ducatlgjHfcferam ' 

59 , ^. '"^^^^^^VV 



Name : 



City 



state 



Zip. 



Please check program does not have a name separate from that of the a'gencyr 



II. AGENCY \ - \ ■ 
Plea:^^: briefly describe the.^^neral purpose of the^ agency: 



Excluding parent -education,, are there any other activities carried o'ut'by the agency ■ 
specifical ly tor parents? . ' . ^ ♦ ' . • \. * ' ' 



— T -*W 



-^2 
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PARENT- EDUCATION PROGRAM ^ 

A, Please theck those activities which are carried out in the'parent education 

program and list any others: . '.^ 

1- ^Home Visits ^ 6.. ^Individual or Single Family 

.2. ^Lecture 5eries/Course Counseling 

3. ^Discussion Group/Group Meetings: 7. Group Therapy 

4. ^Workshop 8, Others (specify): 

5. ^ ^Participation in Classroom/School 



B. For each activity indicated above, please complete. the questions on the left 
vertical column of the chart. 



„ QUESTIONS 


ACTIVITY # 


ACTIVITY # 


ACTIVITY # 


ACTIVITY # 


What are the. general 
procedures for the 
activity? 




1 






What are the topics 
or the. content? 










What is the fre- 
quency? Duration? ' 






\ 

/ 




What ar| the specific 
objectives? 










How many staff? 
Parents? 











. Please answer the following questions about the program participants. Check 
those methods used fojr recruitment and list any others: 

^Newspaper Other Agency Referrals (specify): 

Television 

Word of Mouth ' . - 

Posters Other Methods 

^Brochures/Announcements > Other Methods (specify) :_ 



^ No Method, parents contact the program 
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1. IDENTIFICATION ^ ' 
' Respondent's Name: 

Job title: 

Agency Name : 

Address : ' 

Street ^ City State Zip 

' Parent Education Program Na.me: [ [ 

Please check if program does not have a name separate from that of the agency: 

II. AGENCY /" , ' 
Please briefly describe the general purpose of the agency: 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION QUEST lONI^AI RE 



iLastl ^ ' (First) 



Excluding parent education, are there any other activities carried out by the*>agency 
specifically for parents? 




Ill- PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 



A. Please check thos^ activities which are carried put in the parent education 
program and listTny others: 



!• 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Home Visits 

lecture Series/Course 



6. Individual or Single Family 

Counsel ing 



Discussion Group/Group M^tings : 7. Group Therapy 

Workshop ' / ;V '' '^8. Others (specify): 

Participation in^Jaisroom/Schqol / 



B. For each activity indicated above, please ^pmplete the questions on the left 
vertical column ^ the chart. [ 



QUESTIONS ^ 


ACTIVITf #_ 


■ J 
ACT 


IVITY #_ 


ACTIVITY #_ 


ACTIVITY #_ 


What are/the general 
procedures for the 

aqtimy? 










r 


/ . • 

Wh6t are the topics 
or the coh$ejit^ 


— J - — 










What/fs the\ fre- 
quency? Duration? 

: — ^ — u — . 




1 








What are the specific 
objectives? 












How many staff? 
Parents? 














C. Please answer the following questions about the program participants. Check 
those methods used for recruitment and list any' others: 



Newspaper 
^Television 
"Word of Mouth 
■"Poslprs 

droehures/Announcements 



Other Agency Referrals (specify) 



.Oil 



Oihp'- Methods 
her Methods (specify) :j 



No Method, parents contact the program 
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If no recruitment methods are used J how do you thing parents find out about the 
program? 




anyone attend the program? Yes 



No 



Please dp^tribe the parents who participate in. the program by Indicating 
approximate percentages-.in the space provided. (For example: the program may be 
desianecf for anyone, but actual participants are "90% mothers and 10% couples", 
and "100% middle income",) \ ^ ' ; 



Teenage Parents • 
Low I ncome 

Jiiddle or Upper Income 
"Parents of Handicapped 
^Mothers ^ 
^Couples 

"Single Parents ^ 



Speci-Pic ethnic group (Specify:) 
^Specific language group (speclfy'IT 



Parents\of specific' Age Dr Grade-Leviel 

Ch1ld\(spec1fy:) 
Other (specify:)^ i 



What is the approximate total number of participants involved in the I programs 
at any given time? . 

Please check those positions, or job titles that\apply to your parent education 
program and indicate how many there are of each.; 



Coordinator 
"Administrator 
>arent-Trainers 
^Nurse 
"Doctor 

^Psychologists 
"Social Worker 





Home Visitor 

^Secretary 

Consultant 
Volunteers 
Community Aide 
Counselor ' \ 
Other (Specify:) 
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Name: 
Age: 



-.PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Title/Posttion: 



Sex: i tele ^Female Ethnic Group: 



Educational level : 
Agency Name: 



Address: 



Parent Education .Program Name: 



Please briefly describe your job duties in the parent education program: 



/ 



Approximately/ what percentage of your time within the agency is .devoted to functions re- 
lated to the /parent education program? ' 

Approximately what percentage of your time is spent in direct parent training contact? 

•- \ . , • 

What kinds c^f background training or experiences did you have relevant to parent eduqation 
before being hired in your current position? For how many years? , .. 



Did the prj)gram provide you with any training for working with parents? ^Yes ^No 

IF yks^ pl^se explain: (a) the nature of the training, (b) the duration of the training, 
and (c) idientif ication of the trainer. 



./ 



< 



■ /. 
/_ 
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PARENT EDUCATION LEADER INTERVIEW TOPICS 

The following list of topics should be incorporated into an interview 
schedule: 

1. Individual demographic data (age, sex, ethnicity, education level, 
-fSirenting status). 

Background training and experiences relevant to parent education prior 
to entering the field. 

Number of years and types of experiences within the field of Parent 
Education. 

4. Current employment, job title, job duties. 

5. Training provided for Parent Education in current position. 

6. Own assessment of own strengths as parent educator. 

7. Own asselsment of own weakensse^ and needs as parent educator. 

8. Beliefs about personal traits and skills .necessary for parent educators 
in general . ' 

9. Beliefs about current needs and training experiences to upgrade quality 
of Parent Education. - 

10. Beliefs about hinderances/factors that promote or support Parent Educati 
impact of Parent Education on parents, children, communities, degree of 
comnunity support and reasons, unmet community needs. 

11. Future projections of parent education. , ^ 
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